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I’ I 0 T 1) B E S OP NATIVE L 1 F E. 

THE VILLAGE I’lCTURE NO. I. 

Have you ever spent a day in a land, nor for tlie {^aviered stores 
native village — a long day among of the English Yeoman. Banish 
the people — not shut up in the from your thoughts the fond vision 
curtains of your tent, not hemmed oT Oriental life, which find curren- 
in by your menials, but under the cy in Europe: contemplate the 
hospitable roof of the Zemindar, village and the people, as they 
or in the porch of the Dhurumsala, arc*, yet amidst their squalidness 
while ihc simple crowd gather and poverty deem not rashly, 
round you uufearing and unre- that happiness is not to be found 
strained ? I have many ; having beneath those mud walls, and that 
early learnt to sjynpathise with contentrftent is unknown in that 
the people vvliosc destinies we go* simple homestead. Feel for them, 
vern, to make allowance for their and with them fancy for a while, 
short-comings, to enter into their that you had been bred up from 
woes, and listen to their wrongs, a child within these narrow limits; 
’ to feel an interest in their simple that your ideas of the world had 
annals, and pity their degraded been formed from the view 
ignorance. Some power may thus here presented ; that your notion 
liave been acquired of arousing of wealth had been circumscribed 
their sluggish faculties, and touch- to some such simple habitation; 
ing the cord of sympathy, in some and that by you that state only was 
such moment (but then only) considered poverty, where the 
will the ice of reserve be broken daily loaf was denied, and how 
through, and an electric chain of many a care of superabundances 
intelligence be established be- or fancied want might you thus 
tween the subject and the ruler. have escaped, thanking Providence 

Walk through the dirty and ill- for the small but sutficient store, 
kept streets, look not for the traces that the last harvest had left you, 
of simple, yet genuine, comfort, careless and dependent on Destiny 
which marks the cottages of Eng- for the Future. 

VOL. II. — Xll. 
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Look around you. Flags flying 
from the trees to commemorate 
the sanctity of some spot, which 
none can properly describe ; or 
mark the tomb of some Saint, the 
era of whose existence is unknown. 
Shops filled with sweetmeats, and 
swarming with flies, and little boys 
gaping as wistfully on as if were 
there spread the most exquisite 
luxuries of the West. The grains 
and fruits of the country ranged 
in tempting rows, and doled out 
to the purchaser with a deceitful 
balance. Hard by, bales of rough 
home-spun cloth heaped up promis- 
cuously with the many tinted 
products of European looms. High 
blank-wallcd houses, in which 
Fancy might picture the impri- 
soned beauties of the Ecast, but if 
w’e look in at the entrance, wc see 
them like their Western sisters 
employed in the endless round of 
domestic duties : some seated in 
pairs, and grinding at the mill : 
some cleaning cotton : some Luore- 
tia-like singing to the whirring 
wheel ; some fondling their new- 
born infant with the universal ten- 
derness of mothers : so'me, but 
not all, for in that distant corner, 
refusing to be comforted, sits Ra- 
chel weeping for her bereavement, 
and we are told that the little 
sick child, which was held up to 
look at us, as we entered in this 
morning, has ju8t> breathed out 
its tiny atom of life, and the 
young mother is in the newness 
of her affliction : perhaps happier 
for it, thus early to have shaken 
ofi’ the earthly coil, to have escap- 
ed from, the thankless office of 
suckling another generation of 
serfs^;*to have gone premature- 
ly to that bower, where at least 
there are no daily pitchers to be 
filled at the well, no mill to 
be unceasingly grinding. As we 


pass on, communities of dogs, 
whose habitations and profession 
are the streets, bay at us, but 
we mind them not, for they are 
not more savage than the men 
amongst whom they inhabit, not 
more ignorant than the masters 
whose crumbs they pick up. 

But our steps are arrested, 
where, under a vast spreading im- 
memorial tree, stands iinblushing- 
ly forth the pla^e of idolatrous 
worship, and the Priest from the 
threshold salutes us, as in scorn. 
What true Christian does not feel 
^ at such moments very jealous for 
his Lord ? Who does not then wish 
for the fire-compelling hand of 
Elijah ? We wonder when the 
term of this iniquity will cease ; 
when the cup of vengeance of the 
Most High will run over ; but 
still a thousand years in His sight 
are but as one day, and this is but 
the evening of the second morn 
of Christianity. 

Come away from such soul -de- 
pressing, such degraded sights ; 
come beyond the village* walls ; 
come away and sit with me on 
this rising ground, and look out 
on the sweet charms of Nature un- 
defiled : ^our village friends range 
themselves silently round, while 
the eager eye wanders over the 
varied landscape, now tracing 
the course of the stream dotted 
with islands as it meanders 
through the rich fields — fields 
partly browned with the exhaust- 
ed harvest of the autumn, green, 
richly green with the promts^ of 
the spring — and now dwelling in 
Fancy in some distant hamlet 
nestled in the declivity of yonder 
hills. The sun is sinking down 
in the fullness of Oriental majes- 
ty; what are the splendours of 
earthly Courts compared to this 
daily Durbar ? A glorious flood of 
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gold is illuminating every object, 
and tinting every feature of inani- 
mate nature, gladdening every 
human heart, while the moon rises 
slowly from behind the verdure 
of the grove. What a bright 
contrast of colours ? What an un- 
rivalled harmony of tints from the 
brush of the Creator ? What 
earthly painter would daringly 
blend on one canvass the blue of 
the heavens, th^ fleecy grey of 
the clouds, the yellow ambrosial 
tint of the atmosphere, the dark 
shades of the mountains, to which 
distance has lent a strange en- 
chantment of beautiful outline, 
the silvery shield of the moon, 
and the blood-red of the ex- 
hausted sun, as it sinks into the 
bed of the ocean in that direction 
towards which our hearts unceas- 
ingly turn — the land of the West 
—whither are wafted our morning 
sighs and our evening prayers. 

But see the cattle are wending 
homewards, some drawing with 
languid neck the inverted plough- 
share, some bearing spontane- 
ously home their full udders for 
the support and pleasure of un- 
grateful, unthankful man. They 
reach the stream : the shadow of 
the leader tinges the glassy sur- 
face as she stoops to drink, and 
now the whole herd stands in 
mid water in beautiful disorder. 
Oh for the rare pencil of a Cuyp 
to paint that bright scene ! Those 
trees standing out with every leaf 
so clear against the horizon ; those 
flgures of cattle and men standing 
in the stream, which winds itself 
on, till it is lost in the distance ! 

Turn the eye to yonder seques- 
tered nook, where smoke is ris- 
ing up, and a melancholy group are 
gathered round the flames, which 
consume the remai»s of some 
revered relatiTe, some beloved 


companion. Ancient time-honor- 
ed custom, how much docs thy 
prudence shame the vanity of 
those who foolishly-wise have 
stored up their dead in cerements 
to be unfolded many centuries af- 
terwards, as a wonder and a show 
to a curious posterity ! No ven- 
geance can now be wrenked on 
that pour senseless frame, no 
indignities oii'ered by beast or 
man! Sleep on quietly, for the 
meaner worm is deprived of its 
prey on thy carcase : the jackal 
cannot fish thy body out of its 
narrow tomb ; the more cruel- 
hearted Sexton cannot ruthlessly 
dig out and expose your poor 
bones in after-ages, nor will a 
more cold-hearted savant edify 
an enlightened audience with his 
notions as to your garments and 
physical structure. 

"Scarce have the flames subsided, 
the mourners are still purifying 
themselves in the lustral waters, 
where the sound of wild music 
announces the arrival of a bride 
at the village of the bridegroom. 
So strangely blended are joy and 
grief ; tliA tide of life will stop 
for none, and th9 anniversary of 
grief and bereavement to one is 
hailed by a neighbour as the era 
of the commencement of his do- 
mestic joy. 

Gaily moves on the bridal pro- 
cession : the boy bridegroom on 
horse-back careering on this his 
day of Jubilee: behind the cover- 
ed car that encloses the con- 
cealed charms of the childish 
bride, whose black eyes peep out 
from under the drapery to stare 
at the European stranger. The 
singers and cymbal-beaters go 
before, behind them follow the 
relatives of the bride, and see 
from the village precincts issue 
forth a goodly band to welcome 
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the arrivers. Money is scatter- 
ed to the crowd, and in gladness 
and pomp the procession moves 
in, while behind totters an old 
grey-bcard, leaning on his staff, 
and calling up in his confused re- 
collections former rejoicings, end 
forgotten nuptials of those long 
since departed. 

See the long string of camels 
toiling in, bearing rich burdens ; 
but no longer from the looms of 
Kathay and Bokhara ; no more 
the muslins of Dacca, or the 
wools of Cashmere, for the stran- 
ger has shown the way to new 
wants, and has introduced new ‘ 
manufactures ; guided by the ruth- 
less policy of selfish commerce, 
he has crushed the productive 
powers of ^he country, and in the 
nursery of manufactures and the 
garden of cotton, clothes the In- 
dian girl with stuffs grown in 
New Orleans, and woven at Man- 
chester. Forgive the offence of 
thy blind rulers, timely-wise sub- 
ject ! Thank Providence that 
you have been spared the ills of 
over-productiveness, and the curse 
of a too-facile manual dexterity ! 
Your cup of bicterness has not 
been steeped with the falsely 
sweet sugar ; you are not hun* 
gry and naked, because your fields 
teem with rice and with cot- 
ton : for you the lash is busy 
on the plains of New Orleans, 
and slaves are groaning to keep 
you warm, for your children are 
condemned to premature and 
crippled old age, girls do the 
work of men, and lose the gen- 
tleness of their sex, in the vil- 
lages of. Lancashire: fast flies 
the shuttle for you, for you iron 
is poured out like water, for you 
vessels puff o*er the ocean. Wind 
yofir turban, Indian youth, gaily 
round a brow, which has not 


sweated for its burden ; tighten 
your girdle proudly, for that 
back has not bled with the lash. 
Shroud your sable beauties, gen- 
tle damsels, in your mantle, for 
the lives of your country-women 
have not been embittered to 
weave that tissue, the morals of 
your daughters have not been 
contaminated to wind that warp : 
so you by a bountiful dispensa- 
tion taste the hofiey which others 
have fabricated ; you wear the 
fleece which other flocks have 
borne. 

Ever and anon the scene 
is changed, and the road is 
now covered with an array of 
carts bringing in the abundant 
harvest : the large rich ears are 
concealed from the sight by the 
broad leaf of the Indian corn in 
which they are bound : follows 
after, the glad husbandman, rejoic- 
ing in the success of his labours 
and vaunting of his field, but for- 
getting that Hand, which watch- 
ed over the grain while it rotted 
in the soil, which shed the even- 
ing dew, which vouchsafed in 
due season tljp curly and second 
rains, while the tender herb 
sprung up, and brought forth 
fruit hundred- fold. The labour 
of the field is over, but by the 
morning he will be gathered with 
his fellows under those trees, 
where even now we can distin- 
guish the busy husbandman, where 
he stands with the fan in his hand 
on the threshing floor : upward 
flies the chaff, but the grain is 
gathered into the garner, while 
the bullocks are unmuzzled work- 
ing their eternal round, treading 
out with unconscious feet the 
abundant grain. Hard by the sheep 
and goats are winding up the 
declivity on their return from the 
pasture : m»rk how they answer 
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to the watchful bark of the dog 
and the cry of the shepherd, as 
be divides them to his right and 
left, while he tenderly carries the 
new-born lamb in his arms : hark 
the musical cry of the gardener, 
accompanied at intervals by the 
splash of water, and bestow some 
sympathy on those poor oxen, 
who, like Sysiphus, have from 
morn to dewy eve been drawing 
up that weight, which after dis- 
charging its contents rolls back, 
causing them, poor beasts, end- 
less labour, but blessing the soil 
with abundance and increase. 

Watch the bright stream pufl- 
ing down the channel, then gush- 
ing forth, and overspreading the 
soil, which exhausted by meridi- 
onal heat, licks up greedily the 
refreshing saturation. How all 
these little details carry us back 
to our boyish days, to Arcadian 
eclogues, to Yirgilian strains, as 
well known and remembered in 
Eton’s hallowed bowers ? How 
we appreciate now what in Eng- 
land’s moist climate we little un- 
derstood ; why, the channels of 
the fields were to b§ closed, when 
the meadows had drank enough ; 
what meant the warning to the 
boys to escape from the Venomous 
snake ; why the injunction to lay 
aside your garments, while you 
urge the sluggish oxen with the 
plough along the furrow, or scat- 
ter the seed broadcast over the 
fallow. Do not the soft cadences 
of Horatian odes come back to 
us, while our busy thoughts fiy 
hence to the undulating Sabine 
hill, and the blue Mediterranean ? 

But touched by the incident 
do not those thoughts fleet back 
to even more distant days ? Do 
we not insensibly glide from our 
classical lore, from the arena of 
our boyish triumphSf to an ear- 


lier home, where, at the feet of 
our mothers we formed our first 
rude ideas on Oriental subjects ; 
where from those loved lips we 
first drank in the sweet incidents 
of Scripture story ? Do not tho 
inmost chords of our hearts 
vibrate, as if struck by a well- 
known hand ? Does it not come 
back to us sweetly, even as the 
melody which in former days 
we have heard ? Do we not 
bless those lips, which to many 
now have no language, but are 
cold in death, whence we first 
heard the story of the oxen of 
Gideon, of the threshing-floor of 
Araunah ? Who first told us of 
Him, who planted the vineyard 
and came to gather the fruits in 
due season ? From wl^om did our 
opening intellects learn the pa- 
rable of the bridegroom, of the 
S(fiver, of th^ sheep and the goats, 
of the wheat which will be ga- 
thered into the garner, of the 
chaff which will be burnt by a 
just and terrible Judge in un- 
quenchable fire ? 

But the shadows of the even- 
ing are mow closing — the last 
travellers of the^ay are hurrying 
in : oxen with jingling sound com- 
ing in with loads of sugar from 
the South to give in exchange 
for salt from the North. So 
strangely, yet wisely has Na- 
ture distributed her vegetable 
and mineral treasures : the 
oxen of the village have long 
ere this found their way back 
mn bidden to their stalls : passes 
in at this late hour a group of 
pilgrims returning from some 
shrine, some needy mendicant, 
or bold-faced Faqueer, fatten- 
ing on the superstition and igno- 
rance of his countrymen ; or some 
poor widow on her road to the 
Ganges, with all that remaiaed^of 
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the ashes of her lord from the 
funeral pyre, tied up in llie cor- 
ner of her mantle, but which she, 
urged by strong Faitli and Duty, 
lias wandered many a mile to 
scatter in the sacred stream. 
Now the sun sinks, and has de- 
parted to the land of the West ; 
now the fleecy clouds are barred 
with gold ; every varied colour, 
every tint of green^ every object, 
far and near, is distinguished. 
How the heart softens and yearns 
liomeward at sunset ! How wist- 
fully vve look at the clouds, free 
to go whither they will, with how 
many a message would we charge 
them ? How we bless the hour 
and the clime, where to us in by- 
gone years the sound of the Avc 
Maria bell ^ns so sweetly tolled 
the dirge of the day ! Look 
again ere the scene fades away, 
for short-lived are the Indian tvi^- 
lights : catch your last glimpse as 
if your dearest friend, and not the 
day, were dying, as if the drops 
of dew now tailing were tears for 
his loss : gaze your last on the 
now dimly shadowed out moun- 
tains, on the flclds where now all 
is silent and still^^on the stream, 
where the white stork now stands 
alone, on the lines of long-necked 
cranes passing over our heads, 
where do they go, by what marshy 
pool, what sedgy bank of Cayster 
do they seek 4heir rest ? 

And now that the night has 
fallen, acheerful glance has sprung 
up, against which the figures of 
the villagers stand out in bold 
relief, presenting such a contrast 
of light and shade, as would be 
worthy of the brush of Rembrandt : 
in the back ground the houses 
and draped figures of women oc- 
casionally glance out, and then, 
as the uncertain flame falls low- 
er, they vanish : join the circle : 


room is made willingly for you, 
gaze round on the bright faces, 
and, as you stretch out your 
hands to the flames, and your e^es 
are instinctively directed up to 
the starry vault, and linger with 
Arcturus and Pleiades, mark how 
those simple companions silently 
watch you, hut little do they 
know how, as your eyes glanced 
up, your home-yearning thoughts 
were borne far away, as the re- 
collection came back to you, how 
often in a distant country you bad 
measured the hours of the night 
by the declination of Wain. 

' Hard by on the stone-raised 
seat at the gate under the spread- 
ing peep ui tree are gathered the old 
men of the village ; the grey 
beards arc croning about old 
days, or plodding through the 
intricacies of some petty quarrel . 
round them in noisy groups are 
congregated the young men and 
children, in like manner as years 
ago they stood at the feet of 
their long departed forefathers. 
Here is told the strange tale of 
magic, or the local legends of 
** Rakslias*’ a;id Giants to listen- 
ing and believing ears: here the 
merry laugh follows the last strange 
account of the manners and do- 
ings of the white stranger, whom 
they fear so much, but of whom 
they knew so little : here the 
w'ildest story of the barber, or 
the childish fable of the priest, 
are received in, as Truth itself, 
with such conviction, as no future 
reason can shake : here is fa- 
shioned the tone of the public 
mind, and the deep-rooted ideas 
of the people. Now the group is 
joined by some light-hearted tra- 
veller singing blithely : no fear has 
he of robbers, or a strange coun- 
try, for in bis girdle is nothing : 
many a league has he traversed 
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depending, and not in vain, on 
that hospitality, which prevails all 
over India, the cup of water, the 
cake baked on the hearth, and the 
corner in the shed to lie down : 
Grateful for such favours in re- 
turn he charms the long-lived 
night with tales of distant climes, 
of facts blended with fiction, pe- 
rils by land, perils by water ; of 
temples and shrines long heard of, 
now at last visited : fanciful and 
varied is his tale : perhaps ru- 
mours of wars and 'description of 
battle and armies, for the sword is 
never sheathed in India. 

Fired by the sound speaks uf) 
one of a party, which had hither- 
to sat silent and sequestered from 
the rest, whose military bearing 
and haughty carriage speak tliem 
to be the sepoys of the foreign 
Ruler. Returning are they from 
their leave of absence, after a 
seven years* service they have 
revisited their native village, their 
parents, and their little ones, 
but the quiet life ill-suited them, 
and they now not unwillingly 
rcscek the fortress and the 
cantonment. Who , can talk of 
war in their presence and not 
rouse their martial ardour ? Out 
they speak, and tell of sieges 
and fights in far Cabul, and on the 
plains of the Punjaub, how they 
have seen the banner of their 
Legion triumphant in many a 
hard day, of the guns whicli they 
had taken, of what their Captains 
said, and did, on the 4,ay of ac- 
tion. Credulously the gaping 
crowd listen to such tales, sup-* 
ported by wounds, which are 
proudly shewn, and medals which 
are vauntingly handed round ; 
the speakers are those that have 
seen service, but with them are 
lads ready to enlist, sprdng of a 
race of soldiers : nor is the pre- 


sent sufScient, for past history is 
also indented upon, and justly so, 
for one of the party has but a 
few days ago left an old grey- 
haired father, who is calmly re- 
posing after his toils in his native 
village, under his mangoe tree, 
upon the bounty of a paternal 
Government : he, in acknow- 
ledgment, has sent his whole race 
under the banners which he 
himself had followed ever to vic- 
tory over the waters of the Ocean, 
to Egypt, to Java and the Mauri- 
tius, and in many a wild Mahratta 
battle under Lake, those self- 
same banners, which his sons had 
seen waving at Ghuznee, bearing 
which they had opposed numbers 
with discipline under Napier at 
Mecanee, and supported the old 
and gallant Gough in his mishaps 
at Chillian, and his crowning 
trihmph at CToojeerat. Vain after 
such boasting are the weak re- 
marks of some worshipper of the 
past, some mourner of the ffillen 
dynasties : vain is the account of 
the armies and the splendour of 
Aurungzebe and the Mogul, for 
they haviS passed away like a 
dream, and are nW, 

Thus pass the hours of the 
night, till one by one the compa- 
ny steal off to their homes, and 
their couches, and the busy hive 
is at rest. The traveller sleeps 
by the side of his horse, or his 
tethered oxen. All is still, save 
where the barking of the dogs or 
the yelling of the jackal break up- 
on the ear, rendering the silence 
which follows more profound. 
Soundly they sleep, careless and 
thoughtless for the future, suffi- 
cient for them that they h4ve 
lived the day : no feelings of 
patriotism, no high notions of 
liberty, no thoughts that ennoble, 
a 9 cares th^t waste away, Snd 
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entrance to their bosoms ; thus 
let them sleep, and as we slowly 
and pensively return to our rest- 
ing place, let us ponder well, why 
the Almighty has placed this vast 
kingdom in our hands, for what 
good purpose has 11c elevated our 


race in power and in resisoning 
above these our fellow creatures, 
by what means will the dark cloud 
be raised up that now shrouds 
the intellect and conscience of the 
Indians. 

C. N. R. 


THE FATES OF COEVALS. 

Congenial with the dying day 
A far wide calm the region fills, 

The twilight-calm of Autumn gray, 

On Himmalayan hills. 

Now past delights and vbions dear 
Arise in fitful fair array, 

And soft on Fancy’s willing ear 
Come voices, as from far away ! 

The lost the lov’d appear ! 

, And memory brings to light the traces 
Of all the “ old familiar faces,” 

Bright, vivid, as they wont to be at play ; 

But ah i their seqifent paths 1 trace in vain. 
Their arduous paths of effort to attain 
Life’s eminence, or the drooping by the way. 

The bounds how many and how wide 
That now do each from other sever ! 

As they with various fortune meet the tide 
Like skiffs on some broad river. 

They daily mingle in the many spheres 
Of science add of commerce, peace and war, 

Som^” occupy the pulpit, some the bar, 

And some have gone, adventurous pioneers, 

Amid the depth of newer worlds afar. 

To found the commonwealth of future years. 
Some, early, by their homes have found a grave. 
Some met their doom on distant ocean-billow, 
^Slumber they sweetly ’iieath the surgy wave ! 
There none of death's sepulchral pomp they crave. 
Nor mourning yew nor willow. 

And some have gone in hope and purpose high, 

To climes remote, beset with hidden dangers, 
Where, faint and sick, no voice of friendship nigh, 
'Nor human help, save but the pitying stranger's. 
They sunk at last to die. 

So toil they and so rest ! their portion free 
Of life and light was not bestow'd in vain, 

Nor vaiply us’d the portion, so it be 
That they in measure have aspir'd to gain 
The high perfection which doth yet remain 
To be accomplish’d in their destiny. 


. Aliv. 
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THE DOON OF DEHRA. 

ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


Of all the charming retreats 
which that Providence that tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn Iamb, 
has pro'^ided for the exile in a 
land of discomfort and disease, 
we know of none more justly po- 
pular than Mussoorie* Other 
Sanitaria have their peculiar at- 
tractions ; Nynee Tal its glassy 
lake and its silvan retirement. 
Simla its dark pine-groves (and 
its “ distinguished residents”) ; 
the new Punjab stations and the 
damp Darjeeling specific local 
advantages. But Mussoorie alone 
has the Boon— -the bonny Boon. 
Refreshing to the eye when wea- 
ried (as all things pall by use) 
of gazing over giddy heights and 
sharp precipices where the birds 
of prey at their loftiest flight soar 
half way down ; delightful to 
the whole frame by the fresh 
breeze it sends up daily, even in 
the hottest weather, when the fa- 
shionable world of Simla is agasp 
for air ; pleasant to the spirit by 
tne change of scene it aflbrds to 
relieve the prison-like monotony 
of hill dim, when one begins to 
pant for a gallop across country 
or a day after the quail ; above 
all grateful to the habitual resi- 
dent, as saving him from the 
gloom and privation of winter in 
those Alpine regions, and afford- 
ing hint instead a climate whose 


nights are nights of Devonshire, 
and days of Northern Italy. 

The Boon had been about 
eight years in our occupation be- 
fore there was anything like a 
settlement effected on the heights, 
and then it was only a few adven- 
turous spirits from Saharunpore 
who, in 1823, pitched a few tents 
there, and returned to the plains 
• when the rains began to incom- 
mode them. They found a small 
village lying scattered amongst 
rocks of transition* limestone, and 
sandstone, and deriving its name 
from a large shrub the ** Coria- 
siil Nepa1ensis”f of Botanists, but 
caUed Munsoory by the moun- 
taineers. It bears a small white 
flower, and a berry which, though 
pronounced by scientifle men to 
be a deadly poison, is not other- 
wise disagreeable, and is much 
relished by the unsophisticated 
natives. ^Amongst these rocks 
and shrubs the ^ents gradually 
became houses ; ^few years later 
saw the heights of Landour 
crowned with barracks for con- 
valescent European soldiers, the 
settlement of the land in and out 
of cantonments was made by 
Mr. Wells, the Special Com- 
missioner ; and Anally the Muni- 
cipal Act (XXVI. of 1850) was 
put in force ; and Mussoorie be- 
came an oligarchy with a corpo- 


* Our space and specific object will not allow us to do more than direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the minem riches of these hills, abounding as they , do in fine 
iron and lead. 

t Described by Dr. Royle as .very widely extend^ tho* having but one genus and 
few species. It is polygamous, with 5 sepals and 10 stamens on the male flower, to- 
gether with the rudiments of five pistils. The female flower has also 5 sepals, alter- 
nately with 6 narrow pistils, and also 6 imperfect stamens. One species, C. myrtifo- 
lia— is rich in tannin, and UM in Europe as a black dye, 
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ration of responsible lio»ist* * * § liol(lcrs 
who raise local taxes, pass bye- 
laws, and otherwise make arrange- 
ments for the welfare of the set- 
tlement. 

But the exigencies of our sub- 
ject, (like those, we are sorry to 
say, of our professional avocations) 
forbid our lingering on these deli- 
cious summits. We return to the 
Doon. 

This valley may be convenient- 
ly described as a parallelogram,* 
whose long sides are the Sawalik 
(so called, no one seems to know 
why, by Europeans) and the sub- 
id imalayan ranges ; w'hile the 
shorter ends are formed by the 
infant streams of the Ganges and 
Jumna to the East and West res- 
pectively. ^ 1 1 is in fact the head 
of the Doab. 

The name is derived from two 
separate sources ; “ Dehra” refer- 
ring to the Debra or Gurudwara, 
a Sikh temple of about one hun- 
dred and ninety years standing, 
which covers tlie ashes of Gum 
Ram Ray ; “ Eoon'’+ (usually 

spelt with the redundant “ h,"' 
such a favorite letter “with the 
English in Indi«d^; comes from the 
vocable, common to many lan- 
guages, which we recognize in 
our English down,’* “ don,” 
” den,” “ Devon,” &c., all imply- 
ing the slope where hill and valley 
run gently into one another. Nor is 
the character of the scenery, (due 
allowance being made for the gran- 
deur of the neighbouring moun- 
tains,) at all ill-calculated to 
remind the Englishman of his 


upland home. The ricli vegeta- 
tion of a damp atmosphere, in- 
tersected by lanes, hedges, and 
clear pebbly streams, the low 
w'ooded hills, and the ever-vary- 
ing undulations, combine to pro- 
duce a landscape totally dissimi- 
lar to the general features of U p- 
per India. 

Of the early liistory of tlie 
Doon little is known. The fol- 
lowing passage from Ferishta§ 
is quoted by Sir II. Elliott : 
“ The King marched from thence 
to another town in the neighbour- 
hood called Dera, the inhabitants 
of which came originally from 
Khorasan, and were banished thi- 
ther with theirfamilies by Afrasiab 
for frequent rebellions. Here they 
had formed themselves into a 
small independent state, and bf- 
iwyll cut off from intercourse with 
their neighbours hg a belt of moun^ 
tains nearly impassable, bad pre- 
served their ancient customs and 
rites. ♦ ♦ * Dera * * 
was remarkable for a fine lake of 
water about one parasang and a 
half in circumference, the waters 
of which did,Jiot apparently di- 
minish, either from the heat of 
the weather, or from being used 
by the army.” 

As this is spoken of Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of Masud, who 
reigned about the end of the 
eleventh century, it would give a 
very interesting and tolerably an- 
cient derivation for Doonish his- 
tory, especially the touch about 
Afrasiab, which carries the imagi- 
nation back to the wars of Tur&n 


* It is a trapezium shaped like the blade of a broad hoe. 

t“ Dhoon.” 

I See Elliot’s Supp. Gloss, tn voce, 

§ Historians of Mahomedan India, p. 205. 

II Mr. G. Campbell must have taken his idea of the Governor General in a state 
of siege from this passage. 
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and Irdn, and the mysterious in- 
stitutes of Zoroaster. Hut un- 
fortunately both Ferishtaand Ni- 
zam- ud-Decn mention this abo - 
minable lake, that nothing will 
dry up ; and which would be al- 
most siiHicient to swallow up and 
swamp our theory, even without 
the additional fact, that there 
seems every reason to carry the 
name of Dehra no further back 
than the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the Sikh temple 
above mentioned was founded. 

Timour the lame is supposed to 
have marched through the Doon 
on his return from one of his enor- 
mous forays ; but the first authen- 
tic mention we have been enabled 
to obtain of the valley is on its 
passing, many centuries later, 
from the gift of Aurungzeb, into 
the bauds of Futteh Sah, Rajah 
of Ciurhvval, and ancestor of the 
present potentate of the same ti- 
tle, whose metropolis is at Teh roe 
in the Himalayas. Futteh Sah 
made the capital of the Doon at 
Jakun, a village where the Eng- 
lish traveller of to day posts 
his relay horse in , driving up 
the steep ascent to Raj pore. 
Of the state of the jageer very 
little can now be ascertained. 
There are old Hindee records 
well known to exist at Tehrce, 
but their specific contents are at 
present a mystery ; we only know 
that the natives state the land 
revenue of those days at 50,000 
rupees, more than twice as much 
as it at present yields, and pro- 
bably about three times as much 
as it really ever came to when 
collected. The ancient rent-rolls 
of India were very great on pa- 
per ; witness the juinma of zilla 


Agra, stated to have been upwards 
of fifty lacs under Todar Mull ! 

Ill 1803, the Goorkhas obtain- 
ed possession of the jageer, and 
to the Rajah of Gurhwal it was 
lost for ever. But a mightier 
than he was at hand ; the mys- 
terious lady of Leadenhall, then 
in the ardour of her active 3 muth, 
cast e^'es upon this “happy val- 
ley,” and, in Lord Mastingvs’ Nepal 
w'ur, it became the scene of one 
branch of the extensive opera- 
tions then commenced. Its 
capture, in 1815, cost little be- 
yond the death of the gallant 
cavalier Gillespie, the saviour of 
Vellore. The spot where he fell 
is still marked hy a monu- 
iiiont* under the range of low 
hills, where once stood«thc fort of 
Kalinga, and where now nothing 
but tradition serves to mark the 
scene of Britishf misconduct and 
British Vcalour. 

In May, however, of 1815, the 
Rajah of Nepal surrendered the 
Doon to the British Government, 
and it was shortly after annexed 
to the district of Saharunpore. At 
the same time a Regulation pass- 
ed, by which it w^ declared to be 
“ subject to the same laws and 
regulations as the ceded and con- 
quered provinces (IV. 1817); the 
Hill Pergunnah of Jownsar Bavvar 
(which now forms part of the su- 
perintendency) being, in common 
with other neighbouring tracts, 
entrusted to an officer under the 
immediate instructions of the Go* 
vernor General in Council.’* In 
1825 it was declared that “ local 
circumstances rendered it expedi- 
ent to transfer the Dehra Doon to 
thejurisdiction of the Commission- 
er in Kumaon.” Four years after 


* Not an object of care to any one that we are aware of. This should not be. 
t It would be in bad taste to do more than allude to this unplcnsing topic, now 
happily well ulgli tbrgottca. 
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it was again separated, and put 
under the Governor General. The 
first Superintendent was the ear- 
nest and amiable Frederick Shore, 
who in 182r) performed a fi at 
still remembered in the Doon, 
where its memory indeed is stereo- 
typed by a grim trophy. The fol- 
lowing are the chief particulars. 
A notorious dacoit (for there were 
such things once in the North 
West provinces) had thrown 
himself, with a gang of freeboot- 
ers, into a small fort. Mr. Siiore 
proceeded to the attack at the 
head of a few suwars and a small 
military force, stormed the gur- 
hee, slaying with his own hand 
no fewer than seven of the enemy, 
among whom was the chief, whose 
head still a^^orns the Debra Jail, and 
received wounds of such severity 
as, combined with unskilful treat- 
ment, broke down his constitutfon, 
and paved the way for the prema- 
ture loss of one of India’s most 
promising servants and friends. 
Improvements in the Doon most- 
ly date back to this oiiicer. 

The Political and Civil duties 
were then for some tiiitc confided 
to the Office/ commanding the 
Sirmoor Battalion then located 
at Dehra; but in 1842 Lord El- 
lenborough’s Finance Committee, 
with the approval of the Lieute- 
nant Governor, recommended that 
it should be erected into a Joint 
Magistracy, the Political Agency 
being vested in the Commissioner 
of Kumaon. This is the present 
state of afiairs in this district of 
coup iVetat, 

It was but natural that a spot 
thus favoured by nature, with a 
climate far more equable than 
that of the plains, and enjoying 
two pretty regular supplies of 
rain in the course of the year, 

. .w^'shbuld have attracted the atten- 


tion of European settlers. For 
the winter temperature is higher, 
and that of the summer lower 
than in the less sheltered plains 
beyond the “ Sewalik*’ Hills ; and 
rain falls, not only at the usual 
season, but also during the cold 
weather ; and at any time when 
the English constitution might re- 
quire still further advantages, 
there were always the breezy 
summits, five thousand feet above, 
but accessible in a morning’s ride. 
Accordingly the “ happy valley” 
rapidly became the home or the 
resting-place, as the case might 
be, of many of those officers 
who, having retired from active 
service, sought a retreat in a 
temperate climate, with interest- 
ing and profitable occupation for 
their time and money. How 
these expectations have been 
met it is melancholy to re- 
late. The mere faineant Invalid 
may continue to enjoy his unfruit- 
ful repose ; but the enterprizing 
planters and farmers who were 
to open up a field for English 
colonization in India, where are 
they ? Disappointed, dispersed, 
or dead ; their peasantry ruined, 
their sugar- mills decayed, their 
large Holdings obtained almost 
for notliiijg, scarce continue to 
pay the current expenses of ma- 
nagement, and may possibly, in a 
few years, revert to their primal 
forest wildness. That these re- 
sults are partly owing to unrea- 
sonable expectations, and unskilful 
management on the part of the 
men themselves, we may not al- 
together deny ; but some of the 
causes, at least, must be sought 
in the country itself. For the 
native agriculturist fares but little 
better. Cattle small and sickly ; 
peasants few, squalid, ignorant, 
and living in wretched wigwams ; 
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a rent-roll about one anna and a Tlie following little table will 
half to the acre ; these are facts illustrate our position, and may 
all pointing to “ something rot- be useful for future reference as 
ten in the state of Denmark.” we proceed : — 


HOUGH STATISTICS OF DEHRA DOOX. 


Pergunnah. 



Total Per 

Population. Square Mile. 



Let US now endeavour to see, 
from the narrative contained in 
Mr. Ross’s report, what share in 
the calamities of the Doon is 
attributable to misapprehension 
rather than indolence on the part 
of the British Government. Bear- 
ing in mind as we do so, that 
there are other causes at work, 
which seem to forbid our hoping 
for much improvement, even un- 
der the amended system, as long 
as things continue in anything 
like their present fyoting. The 
land slopes away on each side 
of the town of Dehra towards 
the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
insalubrity of the low-lying 
tracts tells both on man and 

CuLTi- Uncultivat- Rbve- 

VATED. ICO. NUE. 


Xou-n«‘^;uljitioii district; 
ciiiiaii? )iiad«3 by Mr. Ross, 
in 1817. Revcmie about 
Rs. ‘J(),onO. 


Rcgiilaiiondistrict; cen- 
sus tnken by ]\Ir. V^nnsit- 
turt ill ’lo. .\rca from Maj. 
lirowiio’s survey in ’^8. 
Revenue about l,‘2fl,000. 


beast ; the northern villages, on 
the Paharry system, arc but star- 
veling affairs ; the Hindoostance 
communities towards, the south 
arc disorganized and bankrupt: 
in the parts where the climate is 
worst, villages are breaking down, 
not from original over- assessment, 
but from man having fairly yield- 
ed the ground to nature ; and to 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
district from the heights of Mus- 
soorie, it is but too evident that 
the greater part is unreclaimed 
waste, the undisturbed domain of 
the tiger and wild elephant. In 
proof of which we subjoin a ta- 
ble drawn from the report of the 
last settlement. : — 


REMARKS. 
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r Tho revenue statistics of Jownsar are 
I not)ivaiiable: this4;able merely applies 
•{ to the Doon. Tho forest revenue is iluc- 
. jg given at an average. 


tuating, but is given at an average 
l,The abkarry may yield about 6,000 more. 
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Hence it will be observed that 
the area under actual cultivation 
in the Per^unnah of Dehra 
amounts to little more than one- 
fourth of the whole. And that 
tlie revenue derived from the 
forests is upwards of four times 
that yielded by the land. 

It was in 1830, after a succes- 
sion of loose and apparently ten- 
tative settlements for brief peri- 
ods, that an attempt was first 
made to introduce a regular pro- 
gressive organissation ot the land, 
with a view, as well to the pro- 
tection of existing rights as to 
the increase of cultivation, tor 
the Government were too honest 
not to perceive that though the 
uncultivated parts ot the district 
might be as productive to them 
at the time as those which were 
under tillage, it was yet a matter 
of no mean moment to the u»ti- 
niate condition of the people. It 
might or might not be advanta- 
geous to the coflcrs of the State 
to keep the district in this Aus- 
tralian savageness and “ bush," 
but whether it were or were not 
true that “ delifant reges^ it cer- 
tainly was add- 

fi,” As long as the tew agricul- 
turists continued hemmed in by 
swamp and jungle, by wild beast 
and human marauder, it cannot 
be expected that they should be 
a particularly cheerful, enlighten- 
ed, or even numerous class. 

The settlement proceeded on 
the assumption that the “ Sir- 
kar" was entire and absolute pro- 
prietor of the land, in virtue of 
which maxim it was only made 
with reference to the small pro- 
portion then under cultivation. 
Jn- fact a Ryotwarry settlement 
was concluded, and the proprie- 
tary right vested in the actual 
cultivators. As the expense and 


trouble of dealing with all these 
small estates was obviously a 
thing to be avoided, a search 
was instituted for persons who 
should represent a group of pea- 
sant-proprietors, undertaking the 
collections, and paying the Jum- 
ma to the Revenue authorities. 

Now a class existed, known on 
the spot by the name of Thcke- 
dars," who by an obvious, though 
hasty and careless generalization, 
were easily assumed to hold the 
position of i'armers or Contrac- 
tors ; and these were forthwith 
invested with the fiscal functions 
aibovc alluded to, on an allow,inoe 
at first of ten per cent (but shortly 
afterwards increased to twenty) 
upon the payments of the culti\a- 
tors. That these persons should 
have been called Thekedars, only 
serves, as Mr. Ross appoNitely 
remarks, to prove “ the unlimit- 
ed extent and irresponsible nature 
of the powers possessed by the 
hill sovereigns, and the conse- 
quent insecurity of property.’* 
They asserted themselves to he 
sole proprietors, and practically 
exercised the right in its most 
arbitrary forms. The real cha- 
racter of these contractors under 
a railddr and more certain reyime 
will Jippear to us, as it did to the 
authorities of those days, a little 
later on. 

That settlement however, made 
on the old native principles, con- 
tinued in force for ten years ; 
and, on its expiry another of a 
similar nature was proposed. It 
did not indeed obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Government, which 
was beginning to have doubts 
on the subject ; and in 1845 at- 
tention being fairly aroused, the 
serious errors which had thus 
been so near being adopted a se- 
cond time, at length began to ex- 
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hibit themselves. It transpired 
that thou*;!! “ Government, in 
placing a limit on its demand for 
a term of years, had created a va- 
luable property,’* which could be 
legally vested in any person the 
Government pleased to select, 
yet that grievous mastakes had 
been committed in that disposi- 
tion — -mistakes, be it understood, 
rather of an imprudent than an 
immoral or illegal character. 
These consisted generally in 
treating the whole of the holdings 
in the Doon as if alike ruled by 
the Paharry system ; whereas the, 
majority presented the various 
features of ordinary Hindoostanee 
tenures. A number of proprie- 
tary rights existed, all of which had 
been overborne by the quixotic 
adherence to the cause of the “ As- 
sarnees,” and in the meanwhile 
the greatest uncertainty prevail- 
ed, and was permitted to prevail, 
as to the terms on which culture 
able waste land (not included, be- 
cause not cultivated, at the time 
of settlement) might be taken up 
for agricultural purposes. No 
village boundaries had4jeen mark- 
ed off ; lands of every variety of 
Quality were assessed at ai^ uni- 
form rate — and this is a hard- 
ship most apparent and oppres- 
sive to the small peasant pro- 
prietor ; the professional survey 
moreover greatly exceeded the 
“ Khusreh,” or rough native 
measurement, which latter shews 
alone the land cultivated and 
occupied by each person ; final- 
ly no provision was made for 
the responsibility of the Mookud- 
dums or Malgoozars. They were 
to pay the rent, after collecting it 
from the ryots, if they could, but 
if balances arose they could not be 
held liable. Yet all this time, these 
very Mookuddums. continued^ to. 


a very considerable extent, to ex- 
ercise the functions of Zemindar 
within their respective villages, 
where the cultivating jjropr/etors 
continued to pay them a fixed 
proportion of the crops^ accord- 
ing to local usage, without the 
slightest reference to the assess- 
ment made at the time of settle- 
ment, and without availing them- 
selves of the rights of transfer 
and alienation then conferred. 
Such, we say, was a common 
case. At the same time the dis- 
advantages of a Ryotwarry sys- 
tem came into full force in many 
instances, enhanced, as above not- 
ed, by the peculiar drawback of 
the uniform rate. It was in the 
power of the Revenue authorities 
to demand as much trom the 
holder of a poor as of a more 
prolific piece ®f ground, an evil 
which of course would be subject 
to the usual laws of average in 
any other and larger tenure, 
either corporate or individual. 

Such were some of the evils 
discovered in 1845, and thank- 
ful must t];iose concerned have 
felt for the delay tl^t had prov- 
ed thus instructive. It is hard- 
ly matter of surprise that even 
then the Government was not at 
once prepared to offer remedies 
for those, nor a more firm basis 
for a new settlement. A short 
time later the Lieut. Governor 
being on the spot, gave the mat- 
ter his personal attention ; and it 
is believed that Mr. Ross’s pa- 
tience, skill and local experience, 
guided by such auspices, have ac- 
complished all that it is at pre- 
sent competent for fiscal mea- 
sures to perform. 

The present settlement, begun 
in 1847 and completed in the 
year following, aims principally 
at tike restoration of the sMua in 
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qvo previous fo the blundering 
settlement of 1S;5(>. In the Ilim- 
malaya-ward lioldings the Govern- 
ment had, during the lawless 
days that preceded our occupan- 
cy, been in the unchalleng^'d ex- 
ercise of proprietary rights. In 
the direction of the Sewalik Hills 
however, towards the jjlains of 
Ilindoostan, the usual coparce- 
nary tenures of the immigrant 
races from that quarter had kept 
pace with their advance into the 
“ bow'cls of the land.** Unhap- 
pily a mistake, once committed, 
can rarely, if ever, be totally re- . 
called. The peasant rights rash- 
ly conceded in 1830, could not 
of course be violently resumed. 
The only course that remained 
was to ascertain how far they had 
been understood and practically 
accepted by those in whose fav^pur 
they had been created : and how far 
the spirit of citizenship and mutual 
concession would prevail against 
views of immediate interest, real 
or supposed. Curiously enough, 
it appeared that the peasantry 
had rarely exercised tl\o.se rights ; 
wherever they had done so, they 
freely resigned them, on perceiv- 
ing that they would obtain in 
exchange immunity from the Go- 
vernment demand. The Zemin- 
darry rights were then disinter- 
red (such is the singular charac- 
ter of Indian institutions) quite 


fresh after a slumber of eighteen 
3 'ears ! And tlie Assamees resum- 
ed their original position of here- 
ditary cultivators. We must be 
understood to speak of the bhy- 
achara and other usual villages to 
the south. In tlie hill talooks they 
were continued as subordinate 
proprietors— something similar to 
the hissnns of Hurriana — each 
responsible, to the extent of his 
own holding, to the superior pro- 
prietor, who has even in some 
cases the power of bringing de- 
faulters’ holdings to the hammer. 

Such then are the chief features, 
rapidly sketched as was neces- 
sarily the case, sucli the changes 
that have recently taken place in 
the Doon landed system. How 
far they are calculated to meet 
the mortality of cattle, the insa- 
lubrity of tlie Eastern Doon, or 
the sparseness, ignorance and 
poverty of the population, is a 
question which those who cannot 
answer it for themselves must be 
content to leave fora vast lapse of 
time. The adjustment of the 
land Revenue is obviously but 
one among many steps towards the 
redemption of a district so savage 
and deserted as we have shewn 
this to be. From the following 
statement it will appear that the 
new settlement has not been al- 
together unfruitful : — 


Average Jvmma of 6 years pre- 
c&iing (he present l^ettlement 


Proposed Jumma of Proposed Jumma of 1860-61, 
1853-54. last year of Settlement, 


18,624. 10 2 23,568 


28,116 


Be that the Revenue will gain 
ii})ward8 of 50 per cent. 

But the welfare of the district 
requires other measures. Wood 
and water in the raw material are 


plentiful ; such resources are capa- 
ble of immense development ; the 
unhealthy parts of such a tract 
can be deprived of their worst 
characteristics ; village schools 
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can be set on foot with a central 
establishment of more pretence in 
the chief town ; and the character 
of the produce raised can be adapt- 
ed to the principal peculiarities 
of the district, and its fitness to 
meet particular demands. A brief 
advertence to each of these points 
must conclude for the present our 
notice of the “ Happy Valley.** 
It has been previously shewn 
how vast a proportion of the 
Doon is forest. At present the 
trees may be cut by any person, 
but the amount of enterprize must 
necessarily be limited by the 
means of transport, and the ge-* 
neral command of a ready mar- 
ket. Some w'ood is of course used 
in the town of Dehra, a little even 
in the miserable hut- villages of 
the Mofussil ; and the transit 
duties on timber levied at the 
Ghauts amounts nearly to a year- 
ly average of one lakh. For 
charcoal we may presume there is 
still less demand, as it sells at 
four and five maunds per rupee 
in Dehra Bazaar ; and our gene- 
ral impression, already more than 
once shewn in the preceding pages, 
is that no such demand exists for 
the limber of the Doon, as to 
make the cleared ground gain upon 
the jungle. We would not wish 
to preserve the timberas an article 
of revenue, a happy day would it 
be for the valley when the whole 
of its surface should be cleared, 
drained, irrigated and cultivated. 

Of the impulse given to agri- 
culture by the opening of canals, 
the country at large is a witness. 
In the Doon at present the work 
of irrigation has proceeded slow- 
ly, but on a scale by no means 
disproportioned to its extension 
in the plains. An able and inter- 


esting article in the Calcutta Re-- 
view^ supplies us with a summary 
of Colonel Cautley’s “ Notes,** 
from which wc cannot do better 
than make a few extracts. 

“ The Bijapur water-course,” 
says the writer, “ finished in 1841, 
is derived from the Tonse, a drain- 
age line of one of the valleys of the 
great Himalayan range ; and irri- 
gates a triangular tract of country 
about 7,500 acres in extent to the 
westward of the town of Deyrah.** 

The head of this canal is the 
lovely scene so familiar to visitors 
of “the Bobbers* Cave.** This 
singular ravine has apparently 
been arched out by the stream in 
its descent from the slopes of the 
Himalayas. Disappearing with it 
underground, the expl(^er finds 
himself in a passage gradually 
increasing in ^ depth, and closed 
at fop by the branches of the 
trees, which meet and interlace 
from cither bank. Emergingthence 
and following the course of the 
river for another mile and a half, 
he will ceme to the spot where 
the water is diverted by a wall 
thrown aerdss at a slant, and is 
led along a kind %f gallery on 
the damp and mossy face of 
the cliff, till it is brought out 
through “ most difficult ground 
to the high land at Dhakra.’’ 
“ The supply of water,** proceeds 
our authority, “ is about twenty- 
four cubic feet per second,** “ and 
the present net income is about 
twelve per cent.** on the original 
cost of the works. We grieve to 
be obliged, in 1853, to add our 
testimony to the statement made 
in 1849, that “ the Zemindars 
have not yet availed themselves, to 
the full extent, of the irrigating 
capabilities of the water-course, 
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the country being but thinly po- 
pulated.” It should however be 
added that Mr. Thornhill, the 
present Superintendent, has, with 
great care and personal attention, 
opened up this tract by a system 
of roads; and that tlie water is 
even now of much use to the Go- 
vernment plantations of fruit trees 
and of tea, to the limited extent, 
tliat is, to which the latter crop 
requires such assistance. 

Of the llajpoor water-course 
little need be said, except that it 
was established principally to sup- 
ply the inhabitants of Dehra with 
water for domestic purposes, but 
is not much in request, as the 
natives think it makes them ill 
if drank, and that it will not boil 
dhall ! Colonel Cautlcy was an- 
xious to^ake Dehra into a sort 
of Alhambra by means of this 
canal, but the immediate result 
has only been a fountain some- 
what resembling a bathing-tub 
with holes in the sides, and used as 
such by the sepoys whose lines arc 
opposite. The net annual return 
is very low, apparently less than 
seven per cent, on tlicrtriginalcost. 

More important to the futuie 
prospects of the valley will pro- 
bably be the Kutta Puttee canal, 
issuing from the Jumna above 
Umbaree, under a village from 
whence the name is derived. 
The fixed supply of water is to 
be 80 cubic feet per second. It 
will be shortly opened, and must 
yield at least ten thousand ru- 
pees a year before it can be 
considered to make even the 
very moderate return obtain- 
ed from the Beejapore course, 
viz. 12 per cent. Of this how- 
ever there is less doubt, inasmuch 
as the want of a regular supply of 
water has long been felt to be 
the only obstacle to the cultiva- 


tion of about 17,000 acres of the 
richest soil, which will partici- 
pate in the benefits of this canal ; 
but which up to the present time 
have constituted a melancholy 
waste, not even yielding water 
for the common and necessary 
purposes of life. The reviewer 
anticipates no more than 8 per 
cent, from the direct net income, 
but justly remarks that any en- 
hancement tliat may accrue to 
the land-revenue (at present no- 
minal) will be entirely due to the 
canal. When it is opened, it 
is possible that there may be 
•30,000 acres irrigated out of the 
whole lakh and a half of acres 
forming the area of the Doon. 
It surely cannot be supposed 
that such a degree of attention 
is commensurate to the impor- 
tance of the subject, or that there 
arc not other tracts as capable as 
that near Umbaree of being re- 
claimed and rendered most valu- 
able by a system of irrigation. 

But too much water is as bad 
as too little ; and Mr. Ross’s re- 
port gives us a sad glimpse into 
the extent to which climatic in- 
fiuenccs frbm this source have 
prevailed to throw parts of the 
district back into their ** primal 
savagery.” The town of Dehra 
lying midway between the two 
great rivers, it is but natural that 
it should occupy the highest 
ground, consequently as we ap- 
proach the aquatic boundaries, 
especially the Ganges, we find the 
land more and more saturated 
with water as it slopes to the ri- 
ver, till some parts of the Eastern 
Doon are completely uninhabita- 
ble, even to the long suffering ryot 
who is generally satisfied with the 
m^ans of life, and tolerably care- 
less about life itself. Could not 
these deadly morasses be drained, 
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is a question that must instantly 
occur to the mind of the reader, 
as it has already done lon^; ago 
to that of Colonel Cautley, and 
others who have interested them- 
selves in this unhappy tract. We 
believe that the application of 
funds to the purpose is all that 
is required ; as Mr. Stevenson 
said of the tunnel through the 
world, it is a matter of £. s. d. 
We believe that there are few of- 
ficers in that overtasked body, the 
Bengal Engineers, who would not 
cheerfully undertake the work, 
subject to such indulgence in 
point of time, as might be ren- 
dered indispensable by the abso- 
lute impossibility of carrying on 
the works during most of the 
year. Nay more, that, following 
the slope of the land, the water 
might be collected in large tanks 
where it would be available for 
purposes of irrigation, and thus do 
as much good as it now produces 
ruin. Whether the outlay would 
be profitably made in a com- 
mercial point of view, is not so 
easy for us to pronounce ; it may 
be desirable that one, of the fair- 
est districts of India, and one 
where Englishmen are most in- 
clined to make their home, should 
be kept up as a field for the 
observer of Natural History ; a 
stereotype of the earlier world, a 
preserve of wild beasts, curious 
miasmatic hizarreries, and sun- 
dry kinds of death. 

The cultivation of the Doon pre- 
sents many varieties, from the oats 
and potatoes of the West to the su- 
gar and the plantains of Bengal. 
Owing probably to the imperfect 
drainage of the soil, the appear- 
ance of the country is in fact more 
tropical in character than that of 
the intervening plains of Hindoos- 
tan. But, from what has been 


already noticed, it may be sup- 
posed that none of these varied 
crops altogether answer ; and one 
important element in the regene- 
ration of the district would be the 
discovery of a cultivation calcu- 
lated to be more than ordinarily 
remunerative. Such we believe 
to be that of the tea- plant. It 
is true that Mr. Fortune, on his 
tour through the Indian tea-dis- 
tricts, coming to Dehra just after 
a hail-storm of unexampled vio- 
lence (in which the stones were 
described by European ej^e-wit- 
nesses to be of the size of baga- 
tclle-balls’') formed but an unfa- 
vorable opinion of the Govern- 
ment plantation at Kowlagir. It 
is also indisputable that the local 
Zemindars, aware of th/i expense 
at which that plantation and ma- 
nufactory — a pure experiment— 
are'kept up by the State, have not 
shown much willingness, hitherto, 
in accepting the liberal terms 
held out. We believe that the lo- 
cal authorities have been instruct- 
ed to offer to intending tea-grow- 
ers, grants of land rent free for 
three yeafs, as also gratuitous 
supplies of seed ; ^nd, further to 
ensure them a sale for the raw 
leaf at prices which would yield a 
gross return of near twelve rupees 
an acre. When it is remembered 
that land in the Doon yields at 
present about two ; that the tea- 
crop requires little or no irriga- 
tion ; that the Zemindars are 
saved the expense of manufactur- 
ing the tea, a process which en- 
tails on the Government the es- 
tablishment of an European over- 
seer and numerous Chinese work- 
men f and that finally the tea- 
market is, from the troubles in 
China, the reduction in the duty, 
and spread of the Anglo Saxon 
community, a market of indefina- 
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ble elasticity ; when all those equal diffusion of tea, (an article 

things, we say, are borne in mind, of consumption at least as grate- 

it will be readily perceived that ful, and far more healthful) but a 

the Zemindars have little real bold increase of the cultivation, 

cause for anxiety as to the result Were the Government to buy up 

if they were to lay down the all the Zemindarcc rights in the 

whole of the Doon with this crop. Doon, and grow tea on the ruin- 

A crop it may be added, which is ous plan of kham management, it 

so peculiarly suited to the sloping would still, we are persuaded, 

half mountainous character of speedily obtain a large profit, 

the light stony land, that the The great want of a suitable 
Dehra tea has won from the bro- article of produce having been 

kers at home the highest encomi- glanced at, it only remains to 

urns as fragrant tea, almost too notice the possibility of overcom- 

aromatic for sole use, but admir- ing the other deficiency of the 
ably adapted for the manufacture Doon. How is “a bold peasan- 
of fine mixed teas. We can add ' tfy” to be “ supplied.^” For with 
our own personal testimony, the present population (about 48 

having inspected the plantation, per square mile, including a large 
and been perfectly astonished at town) no great improvement can 
the luxuriant and healthy appear- reasonabfy be expected, 
ance of tfie plants. And who Now on a brief examination of 
shall say that with tea at four and the tribes at present resident, it 

six annas a pound, "even in tfiis will be obvious that they are, even 

country there may not be found a now, chielly immigrants. With 

market for this — the poor man’s the exception of the Pahary* * vil- 

luxury ? Look at the spread of lages on the Himalayan slope, the 
tobacco. We arc persuaded that principal castes of the people are 
nothing is requiied to cause an as follows : — 

I. — Eastern Doon, from Uie. 11. — Neigldtourlwod III , — Western lloon. from 

Ganges Wtittvard. of Dehra. the. Jumna Eastward. 

Maiika — A c'.'iste calling (hem- Kwvrx, spurions In the grants, as in the 
selves but CJiti II jLp? very itajpimts ; hot\\ Ze- Jageer of Dehra^ South and 

thing. Sllikarrics arc of this tribe, iniinbiis and Culti- West, Ka.jpoots, Bcnjar- 
These hold all the cultivation \ator.s. 'I'lie Mo- kiks, Goojuns, also a few 
along the banks of the (janges. hunt’s Jageer culti- families of Jats, said to have 
Coining West are some Bkaii3iax rated by 7 Wre-s, C7 i?«- come from Hurriana (llis- 
aiulBi^NNYA Zeniiiidar.s the Cul- /ar<r«, and other low sar) Kawuts towards the 
livators being Telises. caste Doora/teeas. ^'orth. 

Now Dr. Latham, in his “ Ety- Kawut,” He also states that 
mology of the British Colonies,” though unacquainted with their 
says, amidst the forests at the language, he believes them to be 
foot of the Himalayas, a commu- of Nepalese origin. For these 
nity *** adheres to the customs of theories we have been unable to 
their ancestors, resembles the find any foundation. The Rftwuts 
Domes in look, and is called strictly resemble Hindoos in man- 

* These too call themselves by Hindoostanee titles, viz. (1) Brahmans, (2) Riy- 

poots (3) Domas or Dorns. They are generally admitted to be foreigners, and are 

not recognized by the corresponding tribes of the plains. 
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ners, appearance, and language. 
Their own statement is that they 
came from the village of Shivraj- 
pore, in Cawnpore zillah, where 
the head of their tribe is a ta- 
lookadar with the title of Rajah : 
tliey consider themselves “ Raj- 
buns” (i. e. descendants of the 
Surya or Solar line) but, though 
their kindred in the plains inter- 
marry with Rajpoot tribes, they 
admit that circumstances confine 
their own alliances to the nearest 
corresponding tribes in the Himala- 
yan districts. They consider them- 
selves in all points strict Hindoos. 

So with the Assamees of th^ 
grants, many of whom have abso- 
lutely been brought in, and set- 
tled there during recent memory. 
One well-known gentleman of the 
Civil Service especially brought in 
hundreds at the time of the great 
famine, though it must be ac- 
knowledged that most of them ran 
away when plenty re-appeared. 

This however by no means 
proves that families in bad cir- 
cumstances might not, with care- 
ful management, be induced to 
clear the ground and fettle in the 
vast forest tracts of the Doon, 
with the concurrent measures of 
assistance previously pointed out 
in this paper. Indeed the num- 
bers of Bunjarries at present set- 
tled near the Jumna plainly shew 
that the experiment of giving to 
some of the wandering gypsey 
tribes ** a local habitation” would, 
with fair play, be likely to be at- 
tended with success. The Kutta- 
puttee canal is shortly to be open- 
ed, and it will be curious to see 
whether any large immigration will 
follow, and if so, to what extent the 
movement will be spontaneous. 

It may be superfluous to say 
much about education in a coun- 
try where there are scarcely any 


inhabitants. In this respect 
however the Doon is more favor- 
ably circumstanced than might be 
expected. Many of the Zemin- 
dars can read, and not a few sup- 
port vernacular teachers. In the 
town of Dehra itself, the inhabi- 
tants some time ago got up a 
school, to the support of which 
they made handsome donations 
and monthly contributions; and 
though we believe the establish- 
ment has temporarily become sus- 
pended, we fancy it happened 
more from w'ant of supervision 
than from lack of funds. 

We know of no place to which 
Mr. Reid’s excellent vernacular 
system might be extended with 
some hope of advantage than the 
intelligent and respectable city of 
Dehra. 

We here draw to a close our 
briel* notice of this interesting 
little district, confidently trusting 
that we shall be pardoned for any 
errors into which absence from 
the spot, and the necessary eco- 
nomy of space, may have Jed us. 
More especially do we hope that 
nothing we* may have said will 
be considered in way depre- 
ciatory of the conduct either of the 
Government or of the local au- 
thorities ; we believe indeed that 
there are few districts for which so 
much has been done with so little 
prospect of immediate return, so 
benevolently conceived by tho 
one, or so cheerfully and skilful- 
ly carried out by the other. It 
is not every where, even Jn India, 
that land of private apathy, that 
you shall And a careful survey 
and settlement, and a scientific 
system of irrigation, for a reve- 
nue amounting (however incom- 
plete as yet,) (exclusive of the 
timber-duties) to about two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds a year. 
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SENT OUT TO INDIA. 

A TALE. 

(By the Author of “My Uncle Ben’s Courtships.”) 


GREAT CATCH AND A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 


While the important fortress 
of Grimgurli was thus succumb- 
ing to the prowess of the invinci- 
ble Oldbuffer, and Shel Lak 
Khan, with his warlike followers, 
was fleeing before the party sent 
in pursuit, some events occurred 
at Dust-i-nuggur which, as a 
faithful historian, we feel bound 
to narrate, albeit tlie temptation 
to remain with the victorious 
General, and record his sayings 
and doings, like a Bourrienne or 
a Boswell, is undoubtedly very 
strong. We have already given 
the reader an insight into the 
state of things at Mrs. Major 
Devigne’s, and shown how that 
queenly and magnifleent lady, on 
flnding that the most eligible 
gentleman in the neighbourhood 
had been attracted by the charms 
of her niece, though proof against 
those of her daughter, had ex- 
hibited enough of human weak- 
ness to revenge herself upon poor 
Miriam for the disappointment, 
by treating her on many occasions 
in an unkind and haughty man- 
ner. Now it is quite possible 
that if events had ruq their usual 
course, there would have been 
one or two “ scenes'’ at the fine 
lady’s mansion, calling for the 
display of cambric handkerchiefs, 
and the application of sal volatile y 
and involving appeals to the wor- 
thy Major upon points which he 
found it positive torture to decide, 


and ending in Miss Miriam tak- 
ing up her abode with good Mrs. 
Flirter, until the tempest blew 
over, or until she changed her 
^condition. But happily, at this 
juncture, an incident chanced to 
occur, which in a great measure 
restored to Mrs. Major Devigne 
that good humour, and satisfac- 
tion with herself and the world 
around her, which the bitterness 
of envy and jealousy at the pre- 
ference shown for Miriam by 
Mr. Sternhold had so lamenta- 
bly diminished. Miss Betsey no 
longer saw herself condemned to 
sing or say: 

“ There’s nobody cominK to marry mo. 

There’s nobody coming- to woo !” 

while the great Political Agent 
of Kilgaum was courting her 
cousin, and her sister sat fondling 
dear little Byron, and feeding 
him with sponge-cake, and think- 
ing of Canter in his splendid uni- 
form and clinking spurs. Oh no 1 
Betsey now had a lover of her 
own. No lanky beardless En- 
sign, or indebted Captain, but a 
gentleman of portly form and 
imposing presence — an officer 
who, when in full dress, glittered 
with crosses and stars, and daz- 
zled you by the magnifleenee of 
his habiliments — a General — a 
man of distinguished service, and 
of ^immense wealth. 

He had coal-black hair, coal- 
black eye-brows, coal-black curl- 
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\ng mustachios, and a coal-black 
beard, full and glossy, which 
would have ached to his waist 
had he allowed it to grow. lie 
had a Roman nose, very white 
teeth, and hazel eyes. Such a 
lover for little Hetsey ! If she 
had the making of him, she would 
scarcely have altered a hair or a 
feature. Personally he was per- 
fect. 

This, anxious reader, was the 
celebrated General De Trop. 
He was about forty-five years of 
age, and though exhibiting an un- 
fortunate tendency to corpulence, 
might be termed, upon the whole' 
— as he no doubt thought him- 
self — a rather fine-looking fellow. 
He was of French extraction, as 
liis name denoted ; but his mo- 
ther, whom he never mentioned 
without a sigh, had been a pret- 
ty Swiss girl of Altorf; and M. 
Pe Trop himself had served in 
Spain, and resided in America ; 
so that in his own mind he w'as 
not very clear to what nation he 
belonged, though the balance of 
his sympathies undeniably leaned 
towards France. He was in the 
service of Runjeet Singh, the 
“ Lion of Lahore.” He had 
been governor of some place in 
the hills, and possessed a village 
or two, and a palatian residence, 
in the province of Cashmere. The 
circumstances of his parentage, 
his adventurous life, and his em- 
ployment under so wonderful a 
person as the one-eyed ruler of 
the Punjab, threw an atmosphere 
of romance about him which was . 
extremely agreeable to the spirit 
of the fair Elizabeth. Rumour 
said that he had amassed great 
wealth, and certainly during his 
stay at Dust-i-nuggur, he evinc- 
ed no lack of ready money. At the 
time we introduce him to our rea- 


ders, he was on his way to Eu- 
rope, having obtained leave of 
absence for a year or two ; and 
he had intended to make as ex- 
peditious a joutney as possible to 
Bombay, but was unexpectedly 
detained — nominally for want of 
an important communication from 
a friend to Umritsir, but really 
(as we believe) in consequence 
of the effect produced upon him 
by Betsey’s bright e^'es, and the 
complaisance of Madame, her 
mama. 

The General spoke half the 
languages under the sun ; and 
had a remarkably good knowledge 
of English, though his accent, of 
course, every now and then be- 
trayed the foreigner. And he 
was a very talkative person in- 
deed. To hear him describe the 
lake of Como, or the passage of the 
St. Gothard, or the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein, or the attire of 
the Spanish ladies, or the blowing 
up of an American Steam boat, 
giving all details, down to the mi- 
nutest particular — was extreme- 
ly entertaining, even to those, 
(and there were some such churls 
in the Station,) vho did not 
greatly admire M. De Trop. But 
his forte decidedly lay in narrat- 
ing his Indian adventures, and 
pourtraying the peculiarities of 
the people among whom his lot, 
for the last few years, had been 
cast. And the fair Elizabeth 
would listen with surprise and 
awe as he depicted with graphic 
power, the durbar of the great 
Runjeet, with its barbaric pomp 
and magnificence, and described 
the terror which a single glance 
of the old Maharajah used to 
inspire when his wishes were 
thwarted or his interests jeopar- 
dised by friend or foe. She heard 
with a smile the stories which he 
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told of the cleverness of the Ra- 
nee Chund Kour, and the adroit- 
ness of the slave-girl Murigela— 
stories which we beg to say were 
perfectly proper and correct, 
though it is probable M. De 
Trop aware of facts concern- 
inrr both those ladies which might 
put even Paris to the blush,— 
to say nothing ot Dust-i-nuggur. 
And she displayed an amazing 
degiee of interest when thesplen- 
Uid (ieneral related how he had 
recently crossed the mountains, 
and paid a visit to his children in 

Casliinere— what dangers he en- 
countered on the route-how bril- 
liant a reception was given him 
by his retainers— and what deep 
grief they expressed on his de- 
parture. Really she could scarce- 
ly help wishing that she might 
some day visit that charming 
place with him ! ' 

It was not long after the depar- 
ture of the expedition to 
ahur, that this eiiiiiient otneer ol 
the Sikh Army made his appear- 
ance at Dust-i-nuggur. Mrs. 
Major Devigne, like a good and 
prudent mother, was in the habit 
of scanning *ith wary eye every 
man she met— conjecturing his age 
—observing his manners— draw- 
in" inferences as to his temper 
and above all, pushing secret en- 
quiries touching his income and 

expectations— her noble object be- 

in^T to determine, upon a consiae- 
ration of all the various pw“c“- 
lars thus collected, the 

individual in view would an- 
swer" for eitlier of her dear girls. 
As soon as M. Do Trop called, 
the match-making eyes were fas- 
tened upon his portly figure, and 
the match-making brain set to 
work, guessing, and calculating, 
and reasoning ; though of course 
Uie lady talked to her visitor 


meanwhile as freely and openly 
as if she had not the shadow of a 
design upon him. 

“ It is a very fine army, that of 
Kunjeet Singh,*’ she said, when 
conversing for the first time with 
M. De Trop. And then she 
thoufjht : “ Sikh Army : he’ll have 
no pension : but the rank is some- 
thing, and 1 dare say Runjeet 
pays his European officers well.” 

“ I have bid adieu to my friends 
in the Punjab for some time,” 
quoth the General. “ And I have 
paid a farewell veseet to my pa- 
)ace— my chateau, Madame will 
understand, wliich is situated in 
the valley of Cashmere.” 

“ A lovely place, that vale of 
Cashmere !” said ihe lady. And 
she thought : “ A Chateau I well, 
he must be worth money. But 
I would rather it were in France 
than in Cashmere.” 

“ I have some land there, and 
also some villages,” Do Trop said, 
“ but I value my money more 
than 1 value my land. Fourquoi 
— Madame will understand.” 

“ Ah !” ^returned the lady, 
“ the political state of the coun- 
try no doubt renders property of 
an immoveable kind very inse- 
cure.” And she thought : “ He 
has money, and a good deal of it, 
I’ll be bound. 1 wonder whether 
he has brought any hoondies, 
drawn upon our Dust-i-nuggur 
Bankers. We might ascertain 
that:* 

When the General got up to go 
away, Mrs. Devigne, in giving 
him her hand, did not fail to no- 
tice the big diamond ring on his 
thick hairy finger; and as he 
was a foreigner, she took the li- 
berty of asking if that magnifi- 
cent ornament had been given to 
him by the Maharajah ? 
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“ Ah ! yes, Madame," replied 
he, bowing gracefully, " that 
is one of the presents 11 is High- 
ness forced upon me when 1 took 
leave of him. 1 have some other 
Icetle things of the same sort, 
lie was always a generous mas- 
ter, Bon jour, Madame," 

" It is evident,” thought the 
sagacious ' mother, “ from his 
speaking so contemptuously of 
valuable things, that he must 
have feathered his nest well 
since he entered the Sikh ser- 
vice. What a catch he will be 
for Betsey !" % 

The General speedily became 
a frequent visitor at Mrs. De- 
vigne’s ; and directl}' that wor- 
thy lady discovered that Eliza- 
beth liad made an impression 
upon him, there was a wonderful 
cliangc in her demeanour to- 
wards the entire household. 
Miss Meek, who for some time 
past had been scolded almost 
from morning to night, for all 
sorts of sins of omission and 
commission, and who had actual- 
ly penned a formal notice, signi- 
fying her intention of leaving 
Dust-i-nuggur upon the expira- 
tion of three months — was spoken 
to, now, with kind condescension, 
and permitted to make an occa- 
sional observation in company, 
without being snubbed for her 
temerity. Fanny was allowed a 
chicken per diem for Byron, in- 
stead of being obliged to buy 
food for her pet out of her own 
pocket money, and get it prepar- 
ed furtively by the cook. Eliza- 
beth got through her music lesson 
without incurring the anger of 
her mama, and being called (as 
sometimes happened previously) 
a little stupid that never would 
learn — a tiresome, careless, good- 
VOL. II. — NO. xii. . 


for-nothing puss, &c. drc. &c. 
Master Tom was kissed profusely 
as usual ; but felt the relief of re- 
ceiving these proofs of aftectioii 
without that preliminary flogging 
by which they were wont to be 
preceded — a change infinitely 
grateful to his young spirit. The 
Major was paid the almost unpre- 
cedented compliment of being 
asked for his opinion on one or 
two matters of domestic concern- 
ment. And as for our young 
friends, Miriam and Louise, they 
both found their aunt of a sudden 
grown so friendly and affable, 
tliat they might almost have fan- 
cied they had just arrived in In- 
dia, and that the feelings of re- 
gard she had at first expressed 
for them had never beeq disturb- 
ed by tiie accident of Mr. Stern- 
hold finding Miriam more attrac- 
tive than her cousin Betsey. So 
that whatever censorious and cy- 
nical people in Dust-i-nuggur 
might think of our magnific-nt 
friend the General, it was quite 
clear that his attentions to the 
Devigne family at this time^adc 
(as Louise *said) something like 
a summer, where *T)arkne3s else 
would be." Every body felt 
thankful to De Trop for thus 
shedding his sunny induenc.* up- 
on the lady of the house ; and 
Miss Meek wished in her inno- 
cent heart that the General's 
courtship could last for ever, or 
that he could marry both the 
Major’s daughters at once, and 
thus extinguish the causes of 
their mama’s petulance and un- 
kindness for ever. But the Go- 
verness did not know this fine 
lady. If she had had as many 
daughters us King Priam had 
sons, and each one of them had 
been successfully married, she 
would still have remained the 
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name proud, overbearing, heart- 
less, and spiteful woman. 

“This is a pleasant cliange, Mi- 
riam,” said Ijouise to her sister 
one dciy. “ Aunt has not had a 
headache since General Do Trop 
called, Jior Tommy «'i beating.” 

“ Ah ! but it won’t last,” re- 
plied Miriam, with a smile. 
“ My Uiicic will surely never al- 
low his daughter to marry this 
foreign officer, and as soon as M. 
De Trop goes, 1 fear Aunt will 
be so angry at losing him that 
she will treat us worse than 
ever.” 

Little Mrs. Flirtcr w'as fond ol 
being merry and happy, and of 
inspiring those around her witli 
similar agreeable feelings. She 
liad already given a Ball — a very 
grand and imposing affair, of 
whicli we pubiisin-d a feeble ac- 
count in a preceding cliapt'er — 
and she now resolved, after con- 
sulting her husband the Collec- 
tor, who opened liis large mouth 
and looked at the ceiling, and 
said he was sure ho had no objec- 
tion, ^to issue invitations to cer- 
tain of her friends for h Jete, which 
she designed'to give at a pictur- 
esque spot about live miles from 
Dust-i-nuggur. This spot was 
called by the European residents 
Lake Ludicrous, but of course 
was known to the natives of the 
country by some less absurd ap- 
pellation. Here was a large 
sheet of water, enclosed on three 
sides by wooded bills. Upon the 
water was a little boat, in which 
parties used to amuse themselves, 
sailing or rowing as the fancy 
took, and sometimes meeting with 
real danger in their amateur na- 
vigation, from the sudden pulfs 
of wind that would come down 
through unexpected gaps in the 
hills. Crowning the loftiest peak 


of the miniature mountain range, 
were seen the ruins of an old fort, 
with a white building standing 
beside it which resembled a tomb ; 
and the story ran, that very many 
years ago this stronghold had been 
inhabited by a most daring and 
ferocious robber, who, having ab- 
ducted the beautiful daughter of 
a neighbouring Rajah, kept her 
immured there till she died, when 
in a fit of remorse he ordered a 
marble monument to be erected 
over her remains, and upon its 
completion threw himself head- 
long from its summit into the lake 
"beneath. If the famous robber 
really did perform the feat attri- 
buted to him, he must have had 
surprising saltatory powers; but 
folks said that the ghost of the 
great jumper still haunted one 
side of tlie lake, while that of the 
lady walked up and down on the 
other, so tin t probably it was mere- 
ly bis spirit that took the leap, with 
the spirit of the Rajah’s daugh- 
ter in its arms. 1 1 owe ver this iuay 
be, tlie inhabitants of the little 
village in the vicinity were so im- 
pressed with the truth of the 
story, that not one of them would 
approach the shores of the lake 
after sunset. Here it was that 
Mrs. FHrter proposed to feast her 
friends ; and in order to attach 
some novelty to the entertain- 
ment, she decided that it should 
take place by moonlight. The 
party were to leave Dust-i-nuggur 
in the afternoon, and (as the little 
bungalow commonly used by ex- 
cursionists was rather out of re- 
pair) were to dine in a spacious 
tent pitched on the margin of the 
lake ; b}' that time the moon 
(which was at the full) would be 
rising ; and in such a picturesque 
place, at such an hour, and with 
such companions, the worthy lady 
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was convinced, that people would 
enjoy themselves excecdin^rly. 

The appointed day having ar- 
rived, the elite of the society of 
Dust-i-nuggur, instead of taking 
their usual evening drive, were 
seen wending their way in the 
direction of Lake Ludicrous. 
There were the Flirters and 
the Devignes, Mrs. and Miss 
Oldbuffer, Mr. Sternhold, Gene- 
ral De Trop, Mr. D’Oyley Dash- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Staples, Miss 
Meek, Mr. Hob Dunrohin, and 
about half a dozen more — some 
in their carriages, and some on 
horseback, forming quite a nu- 
merous and gay procession. M. 
De Trop rode a large black horse, 
and kept pretty close to Mrs. 
Devigne’s carriage during the 
journey, Mr. Sternhold was on 
horseback too, but came not near 
the General, perhaps because he 
did not like him, and perhaps be- 
cause he feared that ho might not 
show to advantage beside so 
stout and imposing-looking a 
person and so expert a rider. 

Had cunning little Mrs. Flir- 
ter any secret reason. of her own 
for getting up this entertainment? 
Was it not a strange thing for 
such a party to be given at a time 
when hostilities were in progress 
on the frontier, and many of the 
friends of her guests were actual- 
ly engaged in them ? How 
could affectionate Mrs. Oldbuffer 
be expected to eat turkey and 
ham. and swallow champagne, 
and how could sweet Miss Old- 
buffer be expected to prattle 
smilingly to Mr. D’Oyley Dash- 
wood, whilst the Brigadier was 
exposing his valuable old life 
before the walls of Grim- 
ghur ? We cannot answer these 
questions. We only know that 
he file took place as arranged, 


and that it passed off with great 
Mat, Mrs. Oldbuffer eating a 
hearty dinner, and narrowly es- 
caping being made to dance af- 
terwards, and her lovely daughter 
chatting away merrily — as was 
her wont — and keeping both Mr. 
Dash wood and Mr. Bob D unro- 
bin in capital humour. 

Moonlight, shining upon the 
calm clear waters of a lake, makes 
a very pretty and romantic scene. 
And what a thing moonlight is in 
India ! It docs not glimmer ha- 
zily, as though the Lad}' Moon 
were concealing her face behind 
*a gauze veil, or shoot forth fitful- 
ly as the orb dives in and out of 
dismal passing clouds, as is usu- 
ally the case in dull old England, 
— but it pervades and^ illumines 
all .space with a gentle silvery lus- 
tre, giving us less a bright night 
than a kind of^ milder day. Objects 
are clear and distinct as in tho 
sun-light, but there is no glare, 
nor heat, nor noise. You look 
up at the broad, brilliant face 
of the planet, and fancy it ap- 
pears nearer and nearer the 
longer yoli gaze. IJow the 
placid bosom of thtfwaters shines 
beneath the clear unbroken stream 
of light — just as some mortal bo- 
som may be supposed to reflect 
and respond to the light of love ! 

There was a little music in the 
tent, and a little dancing. But 
the fiddlers, who had come from 
Dust-i-nuggur, were not particu- 
larly expert, and the ladies had 
not brought their ball dresses 
with them ; and the scenery out- 
side was so beautiful, and the 
moon so bright, that many of the 
party preferred to stroll along the 
shores of the lake, and some even 
started on a daring expedition to 
the ruined fort on the hill, heed- 
less of tigers, and snakes, and 
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ghosts, by all of which, accord- 
ing to popular belief, their route 
must be infested. One of the 
first who emerged from the tent 
was honest Hob Dunrobin, who 
came out steady as a rock, and 
stuck a comical low-crowned hat, 
which he was in the habit of 
wearing, firmly upon the side of 
his head. Whilher could Bob 
be bound ? V/as it possible that 
so enormously fat and funny-eyed 
a gentleman could be in search 
of sublime and beautiful ? 
Bob made for a bit of a bank 
ncarii lent, and there pulled 
out his cigar-case, and lit his che-‘ 
root. Seated upon the little emi- 
nence witli his elbows upon his 
knees, he puffed away most 
agreeably,^ and no doubt thought 
the moonlight was bc-u-tiful, and 
the lake su-porb. Then came 
Staples the cotton-planter, with a 
champagnoy mildness about the 
eye, who, descrying honest Bob 
in the distance, made up to him 
rather tortuously, and begging a 
cheroot, lit it with difficulty, and 
put the lighted end in his mouth. 
After a brief interval, a stout 
gentleman wifii a thin lady, and 
a stout lady witli a thin gentle- 
man, sallied forth and bent their 
steps towards the path leading to 
the old ruin. 

“ I say, Dunrobin/' said Sta- 
ples thickly, “ there’s your d — d 
double !” 

“ 'Tis you that double,” ob- 
served Bob, blowing a silvery and 
odoriferous cloud. 

** He's as like you as two 
p — pea^^^” sputtered Staples. 

“ It's that d — d French Ge- 
neral — as he calls himself,” 
Bob said contemptuously. ” lie's 
doing the polite to Miss Betsey 
Devigne. And the old lady be- 
hind is Mrs. Brigadier, with lit- 


tle Bodkin, who has just come up 
from Bombay to join the — th. 
I dare say Mounseer wishes Mo- 
ther Oldbufter a thousand miles 
off.” 

“ Why,” said Staples, rubbing 
his eyes, “ there are two — two — 
more.” 

It was a single couple this time ; 
and instead of following tlioso 
wlio had preceded them, they 
took the path, skirting the wes- 
tern shore of the lake, and walked 
on talking in a low voice. 

“ Mr. Sternhold and Miss Mi- 
riam Devigne,” said Bob. “ How 
well that girl walks. She does 
not trip like Catherine Flirter, or 
wriggle like Betsey Devigne, or 
waddle lii^e Mrs. Brigadier, or sail 
like Mrs. Major. She walks ! 
You're out, old fellow. Throw 
that cheroot away, and try ano- 
ther.” 

Some further desertions from 
the Tent now took place ; and Bob, 
finding that he could not smoke 
in that privacy which is essential 
to the perfect enjoyment of the 
weed, got up from the bank, and 
marclicd to ijie water-side, design- 
ing to have a pull across to the 
opposite shore, in the little boat, 
of which we have already made 
mention. Staples accompanied 
him, walking, we regret to say» 
very unsteadily* The cotton-plan- 
ter, like Cassio, had “unhappy 
brains for drinking;” he had 
made attacks, too free and fre- 
quent, upon Mrs. Flirter's cham- 
pagne ; and the effect of the night 
air upon bis obfuscated faculties 
was the reverse of illuminatory, 
as may be easily imagined. 

“Get in and steer,” quoth 
Dunrobin. “ I’ll take the oars 
and we'll be over in no time.” 

While these happy gentlemen 
thus amused themselves, Mr* 
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Stcrnliold and Miriam continued 
their quiet walk aIon»y the wes- 
tern shore. Sternhold spoke in 
low tones, and without any hif^Ii 
flown language or foolish senti- 
mentalism. There was an ear- 
nestness in his manner, but no 
passion. He made love very 
much as he would have written a 
despatch — weighing his words 
carefully, and saying neither more 
nor less than, in his view, the occa- 
sion demanded. Not a syllable 
about burning adoration, or brok- 
en hearts. Not a hint of suicide. 
Not the smallest relerence to an- 
gelic eyes or celestial smiles, lie* 
seemed to penetrate her thoughts, 
lu'wever, and watchfully followed 
them, as expressed by the words 
she softly uttered, and by the 
plainer language of her dark and 
beautiful eyes. And when he 
saw after a while that his suit was 
destined to bj crowned with suc- 
cess, he took her small v^hitc 
hand, and rais(?d it respectfully 
to his lips. ’Twas the wooing 
of a diplomatist rather than of a 
lover, 

The progress of ^be worthy 
folks who were essaying to climb 
tbc hill was not very rapid. Mrs. 
Oldbuffer, indeed, after gal- 
lant but unavailing efforts to 
keep up with the General and 
his companion, was fain to plump 
down on the stump of a tree, and 
pause there to recover her breath ; 
while Ensign Bodkin stood beside 
her sympathisingly, and thought 
(the young rascal I) what an 
awful flirtation he was carrying 
on, and what the chances w'cre 
that he would have a head upon 
his shoulders to-morrow, if the 
Brigadier could suddenly pop in 
upon them. The General, too, 
being like Hamlet, ** fat and 
scant of breath,” plodded on at 


last so wearily beside the light 
and agile Betsey, that this com- 
passionate young lady (who 
thought his grunting anything 
but romantic) suggested that they 
should desist in their attempt to 
reach the ruin, and descend to 
the lake by a bye -path. 

“ Ah, man dieu !” said the 
panting General, “ that is good.** 

And so they turned off and 
proceeded towards the place where 
Mr. Sternhold and Miriam were 
walking. 

“ A pretty mountaineer you 
are, M. De Trop!’* said Betsey, 
*as she tripped along besides the 
distinguislicd oflicer. 

Meanwhile, onr two friends on 
the water performed some extra- 
ordinary evolutions. A| one time 
the little boat would shoot along 
smartly for a second or two — then 
it f'ould pause and turn half 
round — then it would shape a 
zig-zag course — then it would 
“ cant’* over, so as nearly to up- 
set. The fact was that the con- 
dition of the “ man at the helm'* 
was such us not only to disable 
him from steering, but to prevent 
his paying the sliffhtest obedi- 
ence to the orders of his Captain, 
Robert Dunrobin. He would 
sometimes go in one direction — 
sometimes in another ; and ever 
and anon he would throw down 
the tiller^ropes, and commence 
singing " Blacked-eyed Susan,*' 
or “ Farewell, my trim-built 
wherry,’* — or haply attempt to 
dance the polka with an ima- 
ginary partner, and place the 
little boat in imminent danger 
of capsizing. Thus Bob felt 
that the sooner he ran his 
bark aground and landed his im- 
practicable helmsman, the better ; 
and ho therefore used every pos^ 
sible effort to regain the shpre. 
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“ Three ch-cheers for the B- 
british admiral !” cried Staples, 
who espied General De Trop on 
the hill ; and standinf? on tip-toe, 
he waved his hat so violently that 
at length it slipped out of his 
hand, and went sailing along the 
surface of the lake. 

“ Bout ship !’* vociferated he : 
“ haul down the ter-gallant try- 
sails ! Let go the back-stays ! 
Keep her stern to the wind!** 

“ For IIeaven*s sake, hold your 
tongue, and sit down,** said Dun- 
robin ; “ you’ll be overboard pre- 
sently, or else capsize the boat.** 
“ Captain,” returned Staples 
with comical seriousness, ‘‘don’t 
you see that I’ve lost my hat?” 
And then he burst forth again 
with : — , 

** Oh ! Pilot, ’tis a fearful night 
and after roaring few lines of 
that lively song, addressed him- 
self to the ladies as follows : — 

** To all yon laflios now on land. 

Wo men at aca indite, 

But first we’d lni\^e you understand, 

We don’t know how to write.” 

There was a little clump of 
trees on the western shore ; and 
as there see?ied to be a good 
landing-place hard by, D unrobin 


made for it, and just as his com- 
panion was finishing one of his 
nautical ditties, he ran the boat 
ashore, and jumped out. 

” Yoho! The ship has struck I” 
yelled Staples ; and tearing off 
his coat and waistcoat, he rushed 
with wild eyes and wilder hair 
after poor Boh Dunrobin, and 
seizing that stout individual by 
the waist, and vowing that he 
should not be drowned, that he 
would save him, ran in among the 
trees, dragging his struggling 
victim after him. 

There was a loud shriek, and 
a louder exclamation in the 
French language. 

“ ’Tis the Rfijah’s ghost !” 
cried a female voice. 

“ *Tis Shel Lak Khan, ma chere 
Batesei/ /** cried a male one, 

“ We’re two poor shipwrecked 
mariners !” roared Staples, reeling 
over General De Trop (who was 
upon his knees before Miss Eli- 
zabeth) and precipitating honest 
Bob, sheer against his will, into 
the arms of the young lady. 

At this moment Mr. Sternhold 
and Miriam; alarmed by the noise, 
appeared upon the scene. 


® fj a p t e r XVI. 


THE BEllELLIOUS HUSBAND. 


About three weeks had elaps- 
ed since the scene described in 
the preceding chapter. It was 
early morning : there was not a 
breath of air stirring nor a cloud 
passing, and the sun, though not 
long risen, was already, in the 
pride of his strength, giving a 
foretaste of the vigorous heat 
with which he would embrace the 
day. In the verandah of Cap- 
tain Granton’s residence, there 


stood a bed-room couch, covered 
with a sheet, and with white pil- 
lows at its head, upon which one 
or two dark stains, as of blood, 
might be seen. A sick man lay 
there attended by a pale-faced 
young officer, who had a punkah 
in his hand, and was fanning 
his friend's face, and also by an 
.active-looking gentleman, with 
bushy whiskers, who had evidently 
been busy with plasters and ban- 
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dages, and was now shaking the 
contents of a largish phial, quite 
with a professional gusto. 

“ This will do you a power of 
good, Granton, my boy,’* said the 
whiskered gentleman, who was 
no other than our old friend Dr. 
Leechley. 

“ I tell you once for all,” the 
patient replied, “ that physic is 
of no use. All that I want is 
rest, and low diet, and some one 
to read to me : nature will spee- 
dily put me to rights if these 
things be attended to. Oh ! that 
infernal palankeen — I feel Ihe^ 
jolting of it yet.” 

“ This draught,” Leechley con- 
tinued, holding the phial up to 
the light, and looking at it lov- 
ingly, “ will give you wonder- 
ful relief; you will sleep nicely 
after it, and rise refreshed. It is 
the most soothing preparation in 
the world. 1 saw it compounded 
myself. *Pon my faith ! 'tis a de- 
lightful medicine.” 

“ 1 want a cup of tea,” said 
Granton, interrupting the eulogy ; 
** Prettyman, get me u cup of 
tea.” « 

The pale young officer hand- 
ed his punkah to the Doctor, and 
went off with alacrity to order 
the desired refreshment. 

“ How Prettyman is improv- 
ing,** said Leechley. “ What a 
nice young fellow he is grow- 
ing.” 

“You may say that truly,” 
returned Granton in a low tone. 
“ What 1 should have done with- 
out him on the journey 1 know 
not. He was as kind to me as a 
brother, and nursed me with as 
much attention as a woman. I 
have already told you how gal- 
lantly he behaved at Gritnghur ; 
and it is a fact that in the pur- 
suit of Sbel Lak Khaui he cut 


down three of the enemy with 
his own hand. His future course 
will be distinguished, mark my 
words.** 

“ You must have had a hard 
tussle with that rascal who floor- 
ed you;” remarked Leechley. 

“ Ay,** Granton said ; “ but 

he’ll never draw sword again. 
The British steel went truest, 
and what care I for a paltry cut 
in the shoulder ? Do you think 
those vagabonds will venture to 
make head again, now that their 
chief has bit the dust ? Not 
they ! I say the war is put an 
end to, and virtually by * this lit- 
tle arm and this good sword.’ 
1 shall soon get well. But what 
is the Dust-i-nuggur news 'I You 
have told me nothings and no 
one has been here yet to visit 
me. , 

“*You are talking too much ; 
and 1 shall go away and leave 
you, Prettyman !” (added the 
Doctor to that young officer, who 
had just returned). “ Keep 
Granton as quiet as possible, and 
don’t let him converse. He had 
better take this dra^ight : it will 
probably prevent his having fe- 
ver.” 

And so Leechley departed. 

Captain Granton had received 
a severe sword-cut in an engage- 
ment with the Grimghur fugitives, 
who had been overtaken and cut 
up — all their baggage and valu- 
ables falling into the hands of the 
victors. The wound had been 
inflicted in a but he had 

reason to believe the striker was 
no other than the redoubtable 
Shel Lak Khan, whose body was 
found on the field after the ac- 
tion, and bore (we must add) a 
most remarkable resemblance to 
the 8oi disant ambassador, whose 
visit to Brigadier Oldbuffer has 
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been already recorded in these 
pages. 

“ I should like to know what 
has be(?ii going on here during 
our absence,” said Oranton. 

“Yoiiniiiy soon gratify your 
curiosity, then,” answered Pret- 
tyman, going to the door, “ for I 
see (he Major coming.” 

It was in truth Major Devigne 
who came trotting into the com- 
pound, and dismounting from his 
iiorse, entered the verandah with 
a quick ste]), and shook Gran ton 
cordially by the hand. 

“ 'Pon my soul, 1 am liearlily 
sorry,” the good-natured gentle- 
man said. “ Not a bud hurt 
though, i hope ? Ah ! a cut in 
the left shoulder. Yes, 1 see. 
Did you punish the rascal for it ? 
No fever ?” 

Gran ton answered the MajpPs 
enquiries, and gave a brief ac- 
count of the engagement in which 
he had been wounded : then, 
considering that his own turn had 
come as a questioner, he asked 
for Mrs. Devigne and the young 
ladies, and generally for the news 
of the statioq^ 

“You have heard of my niece’s 
marriage ?” said Major Devigne. 

“ No, indeed : which niece 

“Oh! Miriam is Mrs. Stern- 
hold now. She was married a 
week since.” 

Why should Granton start, and 
his cheek grow paler, and his 
teeth fasten upon his lip, as he 
heard this piece of intelligence ? 
Why should the Major’s simple 
words, smilingly uttered, thrill 
electrically to his very soul, and 
produce a faint, a sickening sen- 
sation, as though the tidings of 
some dread calamity had fallen 
upon his ear ? What was Miriam 
to him, or he to Miriam ? Had not 
he considered calmly, deliberately, 


rationally, the question whether he 
would be justified in assuming to- 
wards her the attitude of a suitor ; 
and had not the full weight of 
the evidence, and the whole 
strength of the argument, com- 
manded a negative decision ? 
And, moreover, had not this de- 
cision been firmly pronounced 
and unwaveringly adhered to ? 
This was all strictly true ; yet 
the suddenness of the announce- 
ment that one whom he loved— 
he really had not known how 
deeply till now — was lost to him 
absolutely, and for ever over- 
whelmed him with painful emo- 
tion. If his nerves had not been 
somewhat unstrung, and if the 
new’s had been broken gradually 
to him, he thought he could have 
heard of Miriam’s marriage un- 
moved ; but pain, fatigue, and 
weariness had weakened the 
powers of reason and judgment, 
and heightened those of passion 
and feeling, and thus tlm tidings 
came ui)oii his spirit like a hea- 
vy blow. 

“ What is the matter ? Do you 
feel worse ?” enquired the Major. 

“ A little weak, that’s all. 
’Twill soon pass off.” 

Without suspecting the torture 
he was inflicting. Major Devigne 
proceeded to describe, for the 
pleasure and benefit of his audi- 
ence, the various circumstances 
connected with Miriam’s wed- 
ding ; the beauty of the dark- 
eyed bride ; the richness and 
grace of her bridal attire ; the 
magnificent breakfast which her 
aunt (for the poor Major ascribed 
all the praise to his wife) had in- 
sisted upon giving ; the number 
and rank of the guests ; the 
champagne ; the speeches ; * the 
departure of the bride and bride- 
groom for Kilgaum, amidst the 
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tears of the women — who always 
would cry on these occasions — the 
Major couldn’t for the life of him 
understand why or wherefore ; 
and then the dinner in the even- 
ing of the eventful day, and the 
deuced pretty French duet which 
General De Prop and IJetsey had 
sung. Altogether the event h<ad 
passed oif admirably ; and al- 
though poor liOuisc’s distress at 
imrting with her sister was de- 
plorable enough, yet that wouldn’t 
last long, of course — such grief 
never did ! Thus Major Devigne 
rattled on, for the edification* 
of poor Granton. 

“ And who is General De Trop, 
Major ?” asked Ensign Pretty- 
man, who, though he had given 
up all hope of the fair and scorn- 
ful Elizabeth, could not repress 
a slight sensation of jealousy at 
hearing her name mentioned in 
connection with another. 

“ He is a French officer,** the 
Major rejoined, “ belonging to 
Sikh service, and is now on his 
way to Europe. Apparently he 
has seen a good deal of the world ; 
and he talks Englisli ai^well as you 
or 1. Can’t say that 1 liked him 
much at first, for I have a sort 
of John Bull antipathy to foreign- 
ers, and probably the specimens 
we see in the service of native 
princes arc the reverse of favor- 
able ; but my better half at once 
perceived and appreciated his 
merits, and pointed them out to 
me in her usual convincing way ; 
the girls, too, seemed struck with 
him, especially Betsey, the little 
rogue ! So he has gradually 
become quite intimate with us, 
and drops in to dinner of an 
evening like an old friend.*’ 

“ De Trop— De Trop," said 
Granton, musingly ; " is he not 
a stoutish fellow with a merry 
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eye, and black hair and mous- 
tache ?’* 

“ Just so.** 

** 1 think I met him a few 
years ago.’* 

“ Then you will be able soon 
to renew your acquaintance with 
him. But I am forgetting the 
wedding. Louise remains with 
us for the present, but I believe 
after the honeymoon she goes to 
reside with her sister at Kilgaum, 
taking the worthy Mrs. Comfit 
along with her, so that our 
family circle will be quite a small 
one again. Poor thing ! she often 
seems very unhappy, and Mrs. 
Devigne says, she half suspects 
love is the cause of her melan- 
choly. 1 don’t know how it is, 
Granton, but women are*not only 
sharper in observing effects than 
men^ but seek a groat deal deeper 
for causes. Now I should say, 
my niece is merely sad on account 
of her sister’s departure, a very 
natural source of grief, but my 
wife will have it that she is 
cherishing an attachment for— 
for an officer of the regiment— 
an unrequited attaoiimcnt, you 
know, and really 1 should be ex- 
tremely sorry if that were the 
case.’* 

Granton smiled faintly, and 
looked at Prettyman, as much as 
to say, " Oh ! you young dog, 
you’ve been making a conquest 
of Miss Louise, have you?" 

The valiant Ensign returned 
the look with a glance of comic 
surprise, and commenced : My 
dear fellow, I assure you—’’ 

But the Major relieved him 
from his embarrassment by saying 
smilingly : " Oh ! it’s not you 
1 was referring to, but a much 
older sinner. However it will 
not do for me to be chatting 
away here all day : I must be off* 
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\ shall come and see you often, 
Granton ; and I hope you will 
soon be on your lepjs again, strong 
and hearty as ever. If there is 
anything you want, don’t scruple 
to let us know. We shall be 
delighted to be of service to you. 
Ah !” (and the Major paused 
for a moment on the threshold) 
“ a little nice calves’ foot jelly 
would be just the thing ; I’ll 
ask Mrs. Devigne to order some 
to be made when 1 get home, 
and it shall be sent down to you 
the moment it is ready. Good 
bye old fellow.” , 

In the course of this visit, the 
worthy Major, (who appeared to 
compensate for his taciturnity at 
home by talkativeness abroad) 
had been on the brink of two 
precipices, or to speak more plain- 
ly, on the point of* divulging, two 
family secrets, one of which was, 
that a matrimonial engagement 
had been arranged between Ge- 
neral De Trop and Miss Betsey ; 
and the other, that Mrs. Devigne, 
by aid of her acute perception, 
and adroit questions, and prac- 
tised power^ of reasoning, had 
discovered, to her own perfect 
satisfaction, that Louise enter- 
tained a feeling stronger than 
mere friendship for Captain Gran- 
ton. The appropriate time for 
the revelation of these secrets 
had not yet come ; and we trem- 
ble to think what might have 
been the consequences, had the 
tattling Major anticipated the 
period for disclosing them, and 
thereby usurped the prerogative, 
and deranged the plans of the 
fine lady — his wife ! 

Major Devigne went home, 
dressed, breakfasted, and then 
retreated to his own sanelum, 
where he already enjoyed in ima- 
gination a comfortable smoke in 


his easy chair and a clever article 
in the last number of the Udin- 
biirgJi Review. However, he was 
not destined to enjoy at this time 
these innocent pleasures, for ere 
he had well lit his cheroot, he 
heard the grunting of hamauls, 
and saw De Trop’s palankeen 
coming into the compound, very 
much on one side as usual, and 
caught a glimpse of the occu- 
pant’s legs thrown up higher than 
his head ; soon after which inter- 
esting apparition, Mrs. Comfit 
knocked at his door, and sum- 
.inoncd him, by his lady’s desire, 
to the drawing room. 

“ What’s the matter now, Com- 
fit ?” enquired the Major. 

“ Oh la ! how can 1 tell. Sir,” 
answered the old lady, who was 
sufibring fiom prickly heat, tem- 
pered with violet powder. ” Per- 
haps the Siamese have invaded 
Cashmere and stolen the General’s 
goats. Or may be an earthquake 
has happened, and shaken down 
a havalaunch upon Monseer’s vil- 
ler. There’s nothing supernatural 
about me, Sir, but I’ve had a pre- 
dilection for some time that some- 
thing would happen in Cash- 
mere.” And Mrs. Comfit, who 
had an unaccountable dislike to 
General De Trop, bustled away 
to her own quarter of the esta- 
blishment, while the Major^ 
throwing down his cheroot, re- 
paired obediently to the drawing- 
room. 

” Bon jour” said De Trop as 
he entered. ” You were out ear- 
ly this morning. 1 saw you pass 
on your horse.” 

Mrs. Devigne was seated on a 
sofa, busily engaged upon some 
worsted work of gorgeous hues, 
for she always wished to ap- 
pear industrious in the morning: : 
it gave intending suitors the im- 
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pression that she trained up her 
dear girls in active and useful ha- 
bits, as well as in those accom- 
plishments which impart elegance 
to the manners and elevation to 
the mind. The young ladies were 
all absent. Betsey was translat- 
ing Italian with Miss Meek in 
another room ; Louise was writ- 
ing to her sister ; and Fanny 
(Byron being asleep) was teach- 
ing Master Tom his letters, and 
explaining to him the mystic 
difference between the round O 
and the crooked S. 

I have been paying a visit to 
poor Granton,” quoth the Major, 
throwing himself down on a chair. 
“ lie returned from Grimghur 
last night ; and has rather a bad 
wound in the shoulder. By the 
bye. General, I think he said he 
had met you somewhere or other. 

1 was not aware that you knew 
him.” 

De Trop turned suddenly pale, 
lie cast his eyes on the ground, 
then up to the ceiling ; and then 
drew himself to the very edge of 
his chair, and sat there Bdgettily, 
twirling his moustache, in a vigor- 
ous fashion with the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand. 

“ Ah ! Yes,” returned he, “ we 
were acquainted ; that is , — mais 
n'importe ; — the times arc chang- 
ed ; — Alfred Granton, 1 think, 
is his name ?” 

“ Wilfred !” 

“ Yes, Wilfred. My memory 
is not good.” 

** I sent for you, Major dear,” 
said Mrs. Devigne, ” in order that 
we might have a little quiet con- 
versation about poor Elizabeth. 

1 fear we must make up our minds 
— ^heigho ! — to part with the dear 
sweet girl. In affairs of the heart, 
many parents are disposed to in- 
terfere harshly with the inclina- 


tions of their children, but 1 have 
always felt it to be my duty to con- 
suit those inclinations, and to do 
my best to promote the happiness 
of my girls. Elizabeth has con- 
fessed apartiality — nay, more than 
a partiality — for our friend Gene- 
ral De Trop.” (Here a tear came 
into the corner of Mrs. Devigne's 
eye, which she wiped gracefully 
away with a cambric handkerchief, 
having a very deep lace border.) 
” There are mothers who would 
probably take an unfavorable view 
of the General’s pretensions — do 
not be offended, M. De Trop — 
who would object to him on the 
ground that he is a foreigner ; 
that he is in the service of a na- 
tive power ; and that in case of 
any thing happening to him, ( [ 
hope 1 don’t alarm you, General ?) 
the future years of his widow 
woufd not be comforted with the 
pecuniary solace of a pension. 
There are others who might — for- 
give me. Monsieur — take excep- 
tion to the suitor on the score that 
he is a little too old. But how cruel, 
how inhuman it would be, for any 
of these reasons, to place the stern 
barrier of parental prJ5hibition be- 
tween a sorrowing girl and the 
object of her regard ! Major, dear, 
suppose that my mama had pro- 
nounced our union an undesir- 
able one, and torn those hearts 
asunder which evidently it was 
the will of heaven should be join- 
ed together. 1 might have been 
offered upon the altar of Mammon, 
or gone mad like Juliet, or been 
driven to undertake the office of a 
Sister of Charity. And you — you 
would have committed suicide ; 

1 am sure you would, so don’t 
say a word. Yes, we must not 
stand in the way of dear Betsey’s 
happiness. She must not pine 
away and die, nor must we allow 
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our good friend the General to 
give himself up to black despair. 
M. De Trop has made hilizabetli 
a formal offer of his Iiand and heart 
—she has accepted him, subject 
lo our consent — and I now think 
we sliould give the dear girl the 
permission she seeks, though I am 
sure,” (with a succession of loud 
sobs,) it will b-brcak my v-very 
heart to part with her.” 

Poor Major Devigne felt his 
position peculiarly uncomfortable. 
He was very fond of Betsey — as, 
indeed, of all his children ; he did 
not half-like the French General ; 
and lie had the greatest aversiori 
to anything like a “ Scene.** 
Yet here was Elizabeth repre- 
.sented as deeply in love with 
the mustaehiod individual ; and 
here was Mrs. D. herself advocat- 
ing the cause of the lovers, and 
whimpering about 'it in a gbnu- 
ine, affecting, irresistible kind 
of style. What could the Major 
do or say ? It watr true his wife 
had of late more than once talk- 
ed the matter over to him, and 
besought him to give it earnest 
consideration, but he had pur- 
posely avoidtjd reflecting on it, 
because it was a vexatious, un- 
welcome topic ; and now that 
the subject was in a manner 
forced upon him, and he could 
perceive no way of escape from 
it, he evinced the deepest possi- 
ble uneasiness, appearing — to use 
a significant expression — tho- 
roughly “ non-plussed.'* 

But if Major Devigne was put 
in a perplexing position, Gene- 
ral De Trop — to judge by his 
countenance and manner — felt his 
situation still more embarrassing. 
The Major’s lady had expected 
him to display a perfect transport 
of joy, and to go down on his 
knees to her, at the very least, 


to thank her for consenting to 
his union with the adorable 
Elizabeth. M. De Trop, how- 
ever, remained as fast in his 
chair as though ho were glued 
to it, and showed a more trou- 
bled visage, and twisted his mous- 
tache more ferociously than ever. 
At last he said : 

“ Madame must pardon me. 
I had bad new's this morning ; 
1 have enemies at Lahore, who 
have been poisoning the Mahara- 
jah’s car against me ; my Cash- 
mere property is in danger ; and 
it is — absoluinc7it — that 

T retrace my steps to the Punjaub. 
I must go h V instant.” 

It was now Mrs. Devigne's 
turn for surprise. “ Good Hea- 
vens !** cried she : Is it possible 
that you intend to leave us, and 
at so interesting, so important, a 
moment ? Is my beloved child, 
whose affections you have succeed- 
ed in gaining, to wait, in anxious 
suspense, until you have prosecu- 
ted this perilous journey to the 
Punjaub, baflled the machinations 
of your enemies at Lahore, and re- 
established,, yourself in the good 
graces of the Maharajah ? General 
De Trop, as a man of honor, can 
you condemn her to this fate ?’* 

Miss Betsey, who was not yory 
far oil^ must have overheard a 
portion of this eloquent appeal, 
for she suddenly discontinued her 
Italian exercise, and came run- 
ning into the drawing-room, ex- 
claiming, What is the matter, 
dearest mama? Tell me, 1 im- 
plore you, what is the matter ?” 

** Ah, Elizabeth !” cried Mrs. 
Major Devigne, throwing aside 
her worsted work, and betaking 
herself to her smelling-bottle in 
an agonised manner — “ He is 
going to leave us ! He says he 
must go back to — to — La- 
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here. Why did he come here to 
our esteem, our love, and 

then plant such a dag dagger 

in our hearts !” 

“ Oh General !” uttered Bet- 
sey, sitting down in a prie dieu 
chair, and covering her face with 
her pocket handkerchief. 

“ Mesclames,” said De Trop, 
more agitated than ever, “ pray 
pardon me ; give me a little time 

to explain the the situation.” 

And then he went on to tell them 
half in English and half in French 
how a party, headed by Sirdar 
Something Singh, had made ac- 
cusations against him to the Ma-* 
har.ijah of a character seriously 
affecting his honor, — how it had 
been asserted that his application 
for leave of absence was a mere 
mve, and that his real object in 
leaving the country of the Five 
Hi vers was to get safely off' to 
Europe with his ill-gotten gains — 
and how the most daring of his 
accusers had gone so far as to pro- 
pose to llunject Sing the coniisca- 
tion of his possessions in Cashmere 
as a fitting punishment for his 
dishonesty and treaej^ery. The 
General concluded these details 
by placing his hand upon his 
heart, and asking Mrs. Devigne, 
with a sort of melodramatic 
flourish, how he could possibly 
enjoy peace of mind, or rest of 
body, until he had vindicated his 
honor, thus perfidiously assailed, 
and punished the cowards who 
were basely plotting against him 
behind his back ? 

A little sob was heard from 
behind Betsey’s pocket handker- 
chief. 

“General,” said the young 
lady’s mama, “ we believe your 
statement, and fully enter into 
your feelings. But something 
is due to this family, to this 


dear girl, overwhelmed with 
grief, and to her sorrowing pa- 
rents. You have proved to me 
incontestably that you have a 
sufficient fortune to enable you 
to live in comfort, nay, in afflu- 
ence, with your future wife, in 
any city of Europe. Why then 
go back to Lahore ? Why de- 
sire to regain the good opinion of 
a semi-barbarian prince, who in a 
few years may not have a bag of 
rupees nor a beegah of land that 
he can call his own ? AVhy care 
about the charges preferred against 
you by a parcel of intriguing 
chiefs ? My advice to you is to 
relinquish all thought of returning 
to the Punjaub, and to devote 
your future life to making my 
daughter, and yourself U^ppy.” 

“No! ni be d-d if he shall!” 
thundered the Major, rebelling for 
the first time against his *'placens 
uxor,** and speaking with a pas- 
sionate vehemence he had never 
yet been known to display. 

This was so startling that Mrs. 
Devigne gazed at him aghast, and 
Betsey raised her pretty head, 
and forgot to wipe away the tears, 
of which traces were still observ- 
able upon her face. 

“ My dear Madame overlooks 
the Cashmere estate,” said the 
General, mildly. 

“ Never mind your estates, 
Sir,” the Major went on, still 
unusually excited. “ Go and 
clear your honor. While that is 
impeached or suspected, you shall 
have no daughter of mine. Meet 
your enemies — disprove their 
charge— recover the Maharajah’s 
favor.” 

“ Major, dear,” interposed his 
wife, “you’ll frighten the Gene- 
ral ; don’t you see he wants to do 
the very things you are urging 
upon him. It was / who, prompt* 
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ed by the loftiest, holiest feelings 
of a mother’s heart, advised the 
course which you so sternly de- 
nounce. Turn your artillery upon 
we, if you like. I am the cul- 
prit,” And she shed a tear or 
two, and recruited exhausted 
nature with a sniff at the smell- 
ing salts. 

The Major was softened. ’Tis 
hard to see a wife in tears, and 
not be mollified ; and when the 
weeping mother has an ally 
in a tender-hearted daughter, *tis 
absolutely impossible. 

“ I beg your pardon, my dear,’* 
said the worthy officer. “ 1 am 
really very sorry. But you see 
M. De Trop is compelled by the 
dictates qf' honor to return imme- 
diately to the Punjaub ; and real- 
ly we must not part with Betsey 
till he comes back in triumph. ^Ge- 
neral, you will write to us during 


your absence, and report progress. 
We heartily wish you every suc- 
cess.” 

Let us draw a decent veil over 
the parting. No doubt there were 
sighs and sobs, and tearful glances 
and heart-broken tones, and fare- 
well promises ; but the pen flinch- 
es from the task of recording such 
marks of sorrow. All we shall 
add is that the General returned 
home, cursing his hard fate in very 
emphatic French ; and that upon 
his departure, Mrs Major De- 
vigne got up, and after exclaiming, 
” This is a very pretty business, 
*Miss Betsey !” proceeded to try 
her husband for the act of rebel- 
lion he had committed, occupying 
the four-fold office of prosecutor, 
jury, judge, and executioner, and 
so thoroughly demolishing his case 
that she left him (figuratively) not 
a leg to stand on, nor (after exe- 
cution) a head to wear ! 


Olfiapter XFH. 


THE DESERTED ONE. 


In spite alike of Dr. Lecchley’s 
admirable prescription, and of the 
pleasing intelligence brouglit by 
the Major of Miriam’s wedding, 
Captain Granton fell shortly into 
a high fever, which continued 
for a considerable time, and when 
it finally departed, left him so 
thin and feeble that he seemed 
merely the shadow of his former 
self. During his illness Prettyman 
attended on him most assiduously, 
and the Major frequently came to 
see him, bringing kind messages 
and other tokens of regard from 
the ladies of his family. The Flir- 
ters sent to enquire after him daily. 
And when the troops returned from 
Grimghur, with all their honors 
thick upon them, Canter and LovC'> 


long, and the rest, were not long 
in coming to see him, (for he was 
a general favourite with his bre- 
thren in arms,) and he even had 
the immense honor of receiving 
a visit from Brigadier Oldbuffer, 
who came accompanied, as usual, 
by his echo and shadow, Shoe- 
flower, and sat down, puffing and 
panting, on an easy chair, which 
creaked beneath his weight, and 
spoke to the invalid about battles 
and beer, sieges and sherry, ca- 
pitulations and curry-powder, 
until Granton was quite weary, 
and even Shoeflower grew al- 
most tired of perpetual acquies- 
cence, and longed, for the sake 
of diversion, to say “no” instead 
of “ yes” to some of the opini- 
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ons propounded by his patron. 
We believe that upon the first 
access of his fever, the patient, 
who was for a while delirious, 
raved wildly about Mrs. Stern- 
hold, and apostrophised her 
in such wise as to leave no 
doubt of the deep and passionate 
regard which he entertained for 
her. Happily, however, none 
but Mr. Prettyinan heard those 
wild outpourings, and this young 
gentleman, whose own heart- 
wounds were yet fresh and smart- 
ing, not only kept his friend’s se- 
cret, but with true delicacy of. 
feeling abstained even from ac- 
quainting him, when his con- 
sciousness returned, with the lan- 
guage that had passed his lips 
during the period of delirium. 

You may be sure that our 
friend the Major, whose recent 
insubordination had by no means 
improved his position at home, 
and whose conscience at length 
grew uneasy under repeated up- 
braidings, took as early an op- 
portunity, as circumstances al- 
lowed, of questioning Captain 
Gran ton as to his knowledge of 
the French General, who had be- 
come so intimate with his family, 
and so nearly succeeded in es- 
tablishing himself there on the 
footing of son-in-law. 

Granton was not in the least 
surprised at hearing of the distin- 
guished officer’s sudden depar- 
ture for Lahore, to baffle the de- 
signs of his enemies and re-in- 
gratiate himself in the favor of 
the Maharajah. He smiled at 
the account which the Major 
gave of the farewell scene ; and 
when the narrative was finished, 
said : — 

** It is just what I should have 
expected. 'Tis an ill wind, the 
proverb says, that blows nobody 


good ; and this wound of mine, 
which has not been beneficial or 
agreeable in other respects, has 
at least had one good effect — it 
has relieved you of a sharper, 
and saved your daughter from the 
misery, and yourself from the 
mortification, of a most degrading 
alliance.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the 
other, “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, 1 have no doubt that 
this fellow De Trop bolted from 
Dust-i-nuggur for no other rea- 
son than his hearing that Wil- 
J^ed — or, as he called me, Alfred 
— Granton, had made his appear- 
ance on the scene, to expose his 
character and upset his plans. 
I'he last time we met, 1 promised 
him that whenever we should 
have the pleasure of seeing each 
othejc again, i, would of a cer- 
tainty perform this kind office 
for him. Ah ! the rascal ; 1 know 
him a little too well.” 

“ You astonish me,” said the 
Major. “ He took my wife in 
most completely, — and some other 
very respectable people too. We 
thought him a devfiish honest, 
open-hearted agreeable fellow.” 

Granton smiled again. “I 
fell in with him a few years ago,” 
he said, “ when travelling with 
some English friends on the Con- 
tinent. He seemed a dashing, 
clever chap — gave himself the 
airs of a Nabob, and spent his 
money like a Prince. The ladies 
of the party declared in his favor 
on account of the dash of Ori- 
ental romance there was about 
him ; the gentlemen, because of 
his free and frolicsome spirit, and 
the jolly, good-natured, devil- 
may-care way he had; besides, 

1 must not forget that he had a 
good knowledge of the continent- 
al languages, and waa thus fr^ 
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quently of material assistance to 
us. fie went about with us from 
place to phice — or rather, ho al- 
ways appcard to turn up wliere- 
ever vve found ourselves, and 
wonifi hand us politol}" out of 
Sleain-boat or Dilif^onco, help us 
to the best hotel in tlie place, 
(the landlord of which he W’as 
sure to know), and exert himself 
most strenuously, as we thought, 
to prevent our being impos- 
ed upon by those harpies who, 
abroad, make a prey of honest 
John Bull and his innocent sons 
and lovely daughters. Among 
our party were Mr. Samuel Spoon, 
a son of old Uriah Spoon, of the 
great City House of Trencher, 
Spoon, and Co., with his sister 
Sylvia. <Young people totally in- 
experienced, and who were tra- 
velling, partly for, the bene^t of 
the young lady’s health, which 
was delicate, and partly to give 
Samuel, a plastic, unsophisticated 
youth, that polish of manners and 
knowledge of the world, which 
elderly gentlemen who have never 
crossed the Channel believe to be 
derived froi^ foreign travel. Spoon 
the eider being a perfect Creesus, 
of course Spoon the younger was 
well supplied with means Co * car- 
ry on the war* (as he called it ;) 
and we observed that De Trop, 
though very fond of us all, paid 
greatest attention to this young 
gentleman, whom he seemed to 
consider under his peculiar guar- 
dianship. He rode and drove, 
smoked and drank with him, 
showed him all the lions of every 
place we visited, and introduced 
him from time to time to very 
charming society, where the Co- 
lonel (he was only a Colonel then) 
appeared always to make himself 
perfectly at home. In point of 
fact De Trop was engaged in the 


noble pursuit of systematically 
fleecing poor Samuel Spoon. The 
unprotected youth was artfully 
Battered as a connoisseur in 
wine, and induced to drink 
more of it than was good for him ; 
play was then resorted to, at 
which he lost heavy sums, a large 
per centage of which no doubt 
w^ent into the pockets of the Co- 
lonel, although this adroit sharper 
often continued to be Spoon’s 
partner, or to bet upon his game, 
and so apparently lose as heavily 
as his victim. We were most of 
jis young in the world’s ways, and 
for some time the Colonel’s design 
was concealed from us : indeed, 
we suspected he was enamoured 
of Miss Sylvia, and cultivated the 
friendship of her brother with the 
view merely of advancing the 
success of his suit. But one day 
(we were at Brussels at the 
time), poor young Spoon, who 
had been drawing largely upon 
his * Governor,’ received a most 
thundering letter from the old 
gentleman, declaring that such 
iniquitous extravagance would 
ruin the Bcnk of England, and re- 
fusing point blank to advance 
another six pence till the end of 
the year. He came to me for 
advice ; 1 ascertained how he had 
been going on ; and one night 
1 accompanied him to one of the 
haunts he frequented, and saw 
quite enough to convince me that 
he had been in the hands of a 
gang of swindlers, of whom the 
soi disant Colonel — now General 
— De Trop, was the chief.” 

Good Heavens 1” cried the 
Major : this is a most extraor- 
dinary story, and what followed 
your discovery of the French- 
man’s ^navery ?” 

1 communicated what 1 had 
seen to our friends, and it was 
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resolved to break ofT all acquain- 
tance with M. Dc 1 rop. The 
rest were anxious that there 
should be no quarrel or fracas, but 
1 was so indignant at the rascal’s 
villany, and at the successful way 
in which he had imposed upon 
us, that 1 hurried to let him 
know in plain language our rea- 
son for cutting him. So one fore- 
noon, as 1 was standing at the 
door of the Hotel, upon his ad- 
dressing a familiar observation to 
me, 1 turned upon my heel, and 
said, in the hearing of about a 
dozen persons, that 1 did not 
care to hold converse with sharp-' 
ers. De Trop scowled, and mut- 
tered the word * menteur where- 
upon (ray temper getting the 
better of me) I rushed at him 
with my riding whip, which was a 
pretty stout one, and gave liim a 
severe personal castigation. You 
should have seen how he ran, 
and heard how he bellowed ! In 
about an hour he sent another 
chevalier d'induslrie, who called 
himself a Count (I have forgot- 
ten his name) and had red eyes 
and d^ed whiskers, io demand 
satisfaction for t])G diabolical 
treatment to which 1 had sub- 
jected an honorable gentleman.” 

“ And did you go out ?” 

** Faith, no. 1 told him, in 
the best French 1 could muster, 
that I knew De Trop and his 
gambling friends were gang 
of unmitigated sharpers, and that 
if they did not leave the town 
within twenty-four hours, 1 
would denounce them to the Po- 
lice. The Count pretended to 
be immensely angry, but 1 saw 
symptoms of fear appearing ne- 
vertheless, like the copper shin- 
ing through a badly plated arti- 
cle after it is a little worn lie 
intimated (with a stammer), that 
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De Trop was th > devil himself 
when ' enruijf,' and added (glanc- 
ing at the door), that I should 
of a certainty be posted next day 
at the Hotel, and all over Brus- 
sels. Then he twirled his mous- 
tache, sLamped his foot, and 
flinging the door open, took him- 
self off in a whirl of well-acted 
passion. I suppose he went to 
De Trop to make arrangements 
for instant flight, for we saw no 
more of the rascals — and I lost 
sight of the Colonel altogether 
until about eighteen months since, 
when 1 heard that he had come 
dut to India and managed to get 
into the service of Runjeet 
Singh.” 

“ And the Spoons ?” 

“ Ah ! 1 have not told you the 
worst of your (Jennal. Poor 
Miss Sylvia had been fo-Msh 
enodgh, positively, to fall in 
love with him ; and as she 
as a shy timid thing, and 
..red being laughed ai or lec- 
tured by her seniors, she admitted 
none of the ladies of the party to 
her confidence, (albeit one of them 
was Jier own aunt.) When con- 
cealment, however, hid begun (as 
Shak 'speare says), to ‘ prey on 
her damask cheek,’ she opened 
her heart to Lucy, her maid, a 
nice looking girl of eighteen, and 
told her (as she laced her stays 
one morning), a pitiful story of 
love at first sight, furtive glances, 
tender sighs, billets doux, and sto- 
len meetings. What was her dis- 
may (poor Sylvia!) to find her 
confidante, whose face she could 
sec in the looking glass, turn 
suddenly pale, drop the stay-lace, 
burst into tears, and fall down 
ill a hysterical fit ! De Trop had 
been courting the maid as well 
as the mistress, and 1 fear with 
even greater success.” 
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“ I never heard of a more 
consummate scoundrel!” said the 
Major. 

“ You should be thankful for 
your escape,” continued Gran- 
ton. “ Rely upon it, you will 
see no more of De Trop. Ho is 
doubtless on his way to the Pre- 
sidency, where he will take ship 
for Europe, after befooling a lew 
of the leaders of Society in Bom- 
bay, who are always on the look 
out for celebrities, and deserve 
to be sometimes taken in. His 
story about going back to Lahore 
I don’t believe a word of. ll'e 
has doubtless brought a good deal 
more with him than he left be 
hind him; and Til be bound he 
won’t cross the Sutlej again in a 
hurry.” ‘ 

Docs the reader supposCc that 
Major Devigne related all these 
facts to his wife, as he was in 
duty bound to do, the moment he 
had an opportunity of speaking 
in private with her ? Alas ! there 
was no such confidence between 
this strange couple. The Major 
did what ]^o other husband of 
course ever dreams of doing, he 
kept to himself the information 
which he had received. The truth 
is, that he was in his heart not a 
little ashamed of having been so 
thoroughly deceived by a dishon- 
est adventurer ; and he knew that 


if he repeated Granton's story to 
Mrs. Devigne, she would either 
absolutely refuse to believe it, 
which would place both his friend 
and hbnself in a very awkward 
position, or else communicate it 
to her daughters and Miss Meek, 
by which means it would be sure 
to become known to the people of 
the station, who w'ould circulate 
it with a hundred ingenious addi- 
tions and pleasing exaggerations. 
So he prudently held his tongue, 
and allowed l)is lady to retain her 
belief in the General's truth and 
fidelity, and permitted Elizabeth 
to console herself with the hope of 
seeing De Trop some day return, 
laden with jewels and Cashmere 
shawls, his roguish black eyes 
twinkling with tlie light of tri- 
umph, and a list in his pocket of 
treacherous rivals consigned to 
banishment or deprived of their 
cars 1 

Mrs, Devigne looked daily, 
for some time, for a letter from 
the General, written in ” that 
dear French ;” and Betsey took 
to reading Laila liookh, fancying 
De 'J'rop sometimes to be Fera- 
morz, sometimes the Gheber in 
the fire-worshippers, and some- 
times Nournialiars lover in the 
feast of Roses. The following 
lines in particular she read over 
so often, that at last she got them 
quite by heart ; — 


** The gentlest of all are those sounds, full of feeling, 

That soft from the lute of some lover are stealing,— 

Some lover, who knows all the heart-touching power, 

Of a lute and a sigh in this magical hour. 

Oh ! best of delights as it everywhere is. 

To be near the loved one , — what a rapture is his, 

'Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide. 

O'er the Lake of Cashmere, with that one by his side! 

If woman can make the worst wilderness dear. 

Think, think what a Heaven she must make of Cashmere !*' 
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But the General’s expected let- 
ter never came ; and Mrs. Devi^ne 
at length grew tired of glancing 
over the epistles which the Post- 
man brought, and then saying to 
her daughter, with a sigh, “ Ah 
me ! nothing from Lahore.” As 
for Betsey, we believe (having a 
thorough knowledge of the young 
lady), that she remained constant 
for precisely the same reason 
that, according to the Irish song, 
the stars shine up in heaven, 
namely, because she had nothing 
else to do. Who would come 
courting her, when it was known 
that she was engaged to a weal- 
thy, stout, and good-looking offi- 
cer in the service of his Highness 
the Maharajah of Lahore, who 
had only gone back for a short 
time to the Punjaub, in order to 
confound the knavish tricks 
of his enemies, and dispose of 
his valuable estate in the beau- 
tiful vale of Cashmere ? And 
women, good reader, must wait to 
be courted, at least in some de- 
gree — even though they are co- 
quettes born and bred, and have 
match-making mamas, like Miss 
Elizabeth Devigne. What a time 
that was — what an anxious, thor- 
ny, unprofitable time — while Bet- 
sey was looking and longing for 
the return of her dear General 
from a place to which he did not 
go ! Goodness knows the dar- 
ling girl cried many a pocket- 
handkerchief wet through, — 

and acquired besides an ugly ha- 
bit of biting her pretty little nails 
—during that melancholy period* 
In a few weeks more, the heart- 
sickening of hope deferred yield- 
ed to a mild form of romantic 
despair, and the deserted Eliza- 
beth, discarding Moore, had re- 
course to Tennyson's Mariana, 
where 


She only said, “ My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “ I nm aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead !” 

The succeeding stage was not 
a gentle insanity like that of 
Ophelia, or a gradual fading a- 
way and dying off like the leaves 
in autumn : on the contrary, this 
delightful young lady was a living 
instance of the truth of the say- 
ing, that “ when things get to the 
worst, they mend,” for when her 
mama and herself found, as they 
did eventually, that the General 
was irrecoverably gone, and ir- 
rjstrievably lost, the fact is Miss 
Betsey brightened up, dried her 
tears, regained her airy step and 
gay tone, and looking around, 
bethought herself for whom she 
should next braid her hair and 
propose arrowy glances from her 
dang,erous eyes ! Wise girl ! 
instead of dying heart-broken, 
she listened to the voice of rea- 
son, and drew consolation from 
the knowledge that there were 
other Generals in the world, or if 
not Generals, then Colonels, or if 
not Colonels then Civilians, or even 
Clergymen or Doctor^ who might 
be found not unsuitable to fill 
the place of the departed De 
Trop. Condemn her if you will 
censorious and prudish reader. 
We say she was a sensible crea- 
ture, and leave her at your mercy. 

It was while General De Trop 
was still regarded by these sim- 
ple women as an honest gentleman 
and faithful lover, that Louise 
had to say farewell to her aunt 
and uncle, and proceed to Kil- 
gaum, for the purpose of taking up 
her almde with Ker sister. She had 
at first formed a very unfavour- 
able opinion of Mr. Sternhold, 
whose grave countenance and re- 
served and chilly manner had 
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impressed her vvitli the notion 
that he must be a stern, taciturn, 
and evil-tempered man, if not 
somctliini; worse ; nor had she 
yet become reconciled to her 
sister’s inarriaj'c, although she 
felt that she might have done 
some injustice to the Political 
Agent, in painting him in such 
dismal and unlovely hues. How- 
ever, she deemed it her duty to 
accept the olfcr of a home which 
Miriam had made her ; and be- 
ing a girl of cheerful and hope- 
ful disposition, she resolved to 
do her very best to be happy, ^ 
and make her sister, and even her 
sister’s husband, happy too. 

She shed some tears when she 
took leave of Major Devigiie, for 
he had Jieen always most kind 
and alFectionate to her ; and 
though Mrs. Dcvjgne’s parting 
kiss was somewhat of the coldest, 
and the young ladies wiped their 
eyes superfluously, and folded our 
young friend in an embrace that 
would not have crushed a butter- 
fly, still Louise felt sorry at hav- 
ing to say good bye to her aunt 
and tjusins, and grew pale and 
trembled a good deal as she went 
through that awful ceremony. 
Poor little Tom’s dirty face she 
kissed heartily, as he stood in the 
door-way “ piping his eye” un- 
aflectedly whilst the more formal 
leave-taking was going on. Mrs. 
Comfit (who was departing like- 
wise), whimpered pitifully over 
leather trunks and brown-paper 
parcels, not because she had any 
liking for Mrs. D. or her daugh- 
ters, or was in the least sorry to 
leave them, but (as she subse- 
que^Uly explained) because her 
dear young Mistress was “ taking 
on so,’* and she thought it incum- 
bent on her to offer an unmis- 
takcable demonstration of sym- 


pathy upon such an occasion. 

Yon know, ma’am,’* she said 
afterwards to Mrs. Sternhold : 
“ I could not help mollifying a 
little, for Miss Fanny and Miss 
Betsey both had their handker- 
ehers out, and your dear sister, 
like Nihohjj^ was all tears!” Is 
not crying catching among women 
like yawning among our species 
in general ? 

So Louise set off on her jour- 
ney one fine morning, a little 
agitated, as was natural, at parting 
from her Dust-i-nuggur friends, 
and at the prospect of the new 
home provided for her at Kil- 
gauiti. 

As the carriage containing the 
young lady and her companion 
drove away from the door, Mrs. 
Devigne turned to her husband, 
who was watching it with a 
moistened eye, and a queer sor- 
rowful expression of visage, and 
said : “ Major Devigne, 1 am sur- 
^ iised ! due would suppose you 
looked upon that girl as a daugh- 
ter. The little pert upstart, pre- 
suming thivig. Oh ! what a pity 
it was i ever consented to your 
getting your nieces out. They 
liuve stood in the way of your 
own daughters, your own flesh 
and blood, ever since they have 
been with us. Betsey might have 
been Mrs. Sternhold now I 
am convinced, if it had not 
been for that forward hussey, 
Miriam, with her affected airs 
and riduculous pretensions. 1 
am glad your nieces are gone, 
Major, I wish them well. May 
they be as happy as they deserve ! 
But don’t insult me, and wrong 
your daughters, by showing grief 
at thejr departure. Why, there’s 
Tommy, too, blubbering. Come 
here, Tom. What’s the matter 
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with you, you stupid little fel- 
low ?’» 

“ Oh mum — mum — ma,** sni- 
velled Master Tom, down whose 
begrimed cheeks little briny rivu- 
lets were running. “ She’s gone 
away mum — ma ! oo — oo — oo ! 
And she wo — o — n’t come back 
again. O dear ! oh dear !” 

“ Be quiet you little ninny !" 
cried Mrs. Devigne ; ** you’ve got 
your sisters, haven’t you ? I ’m 
sure you didn’t care for your 
cousin Louise.” 

“ Didn’t I, though !” replied 
Tom, wiping his eyes with his 
sleeve. “ She never scolded me 
as they do, and never slapped 
And she gave me barley-su- 
gar, 00 — 00 — 00 !” A fresh flood 
of grief here rose, and checked 
his utterance. 

Go away to Miss Meek, you 
little blockhead, and get your face 
washed, and your hair combed,” 
his mother angrily said. 

“ She’s crying in her room',” 
quoth Tom, ” and she won’t come 
out. It’s she making that noise.” 

” I’ll teach her to waste her 


time in that way!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Major Devigne, now virtu- 
ously indignant, and pleased (at 
the same time) that she had got 
some one upon whom she could 
discharge the torrent of her wrath. 

Have you had your lesson this 
morning, Betsey ? No, I thought 
not. Come along with me. Of 
course Miss Meek has as much 
right to cry, and make a fool of 
herself,” (here Mrs. D. glanced 
significantly at the Major,) ” as 
anybody else here. No one denies 
that. But she shan’t shirk her du- 
ties, I’m determined. You’ve no 
spirit Major. I declare it’s a down- 
right fraud, for Miss Meek is paid 
for what she does, and neglect 
therefore amounts to robbery. 
Come, girls, come, Tommy dear, 
ril see whether we are \o be im- 
posed upon by that good-for-no- 
thidg, careless, deceitful, hypocri- 
tical creature.” 

And Mrs. Devigne bounced 
wrathfully away, followed by her 
children, while the Major repair- 
ed to his own room, in order to 
enjoy his reflections at leisure. 


(To be Continued,) 
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HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE. 

CHAPTER VIII, 

The States of Blois — The Murder of the Duke of Guise , and of his bro- 
ther the Cardinal. 


1588. — On the 27th of Septem- 
ber the Court arrived at Blois, and 
on Sunday the 2nd of October a 
solemn procession paraded the 
streets which were* gaily decorated 
for the occasion. On the ninth, 
the deputies received the sacra- 
ment, which was administered by* 
the Cardinal of Bourbon to the 
King and the Duke of Guise, as 
they knelt side by side before the 
altar. The assembly of the States 
was at length opened on Sunday 
the 16th, in the great hall of the 
Castle. The King' was seated on 
his throne, with the Queen’s bro- 
ther on his right hand and the 
Queen Consort on his left. Be- 
hind them stood the Cardinals of 
Bourbon, Venddme, Guise, Lenon- 
court, and Gondy, the Dukes of 
Nevers and Nemours, the Princes 
of Montpensifer, Conty, and Sois- 
sons, and many others of the 
highest nobility ; while Guise, as 
Grand Master of the royal house- 
hold and Lieutenant General of 
the kingdom occupied a chair in 
front of the King, but a little be- 
low him. He was robed in a 
magnificent dress of white satin, 
and bore in his hand a wand 
of office profusely ornamented 
with gold fleurs-de-lis. The King 
opened the States by a speech, 
denoting considerable ability and 
eloquence. He began by invok- 
ing the aid of the Holy Spirit on 
their deliberations, and dwelt at 
some length on the sufferings of 
his people. After paying a high 


compliment to the energy and 
patriotic exertions of the Queen- 
mother, he protested his own ear- 
nest desire to restore peace to the 
realm, which he was ut last con- 
vinced, could only be done by the 
extirpation of heresy. He ac- 
knowledged that he might on some 
occasions have been guilty of neg- 
ligence in this respect, for it is the 
common lot of mortals to err — but 
he had been misled by evil coun- 
sels, and would amend his short- 
comings for the future. Of his 
sincere attachment to the religion 
of the Church of Rome they could 
scarcely doubt, if they would cast 
a glance on his past life and on the 
actions of even his early youth. 
It was not sufiicient, however, to 
punish the sin of heresy, the Ca- 
tholics themjselves were liable to 
severe reprehension for the un- 
godly and profane habit of curs- 
ing and swearing that had become 
so much in vogue. For his own 
part he was determined to set them 
a bright example in his own person, 
for the sovereign was the model by 
which faithful subjects ought to 
mould their habits and manners. 
Many abuses thit had crept into 
the administration of affairs must 
at once be eradicated, nor could 
he for the future permit the exis- 
tence of any leagues, or associa- 
tions, except the one enjoined by 
the Edict of Reunion. 1 1 was his 
intention now to carry on the war 
without remission, for which pur- 
pose he must be supplied with 
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sufficient funds, though it deeply 
grieved him to add to the dis- 
tress of his exhausted and im- 
poverished people. He called to 
witness God and Man, heaven 
and earth, that he would neglect 
no means to effect the perfect 
restoration of peace and prosperi- 
ty ; and he warned them that if 
they did nut co-operate with him 
heartily and with singleness of 
purpose, that they would cover 
themselves with perpetual infamy 
while on earth, and that after 
this life he would appeal against 
them to the Judge of Judges, at 
that bar where the thoughts oi 
men’s hearts shall be laid open, 
and receive their merited recom- 
pense. 

When the King had resumed 
his scat, Francis de Montholon, 
Keeper of the Seals, addressed 
the assembly in a long and labor- 
ed harangue. He observed that 
his Majesty, in conformity to the 
examples of his predecessors, 
liad convoked the States Gene- 
ral to deliberate upon mat- 
ters of much difficulty and im- 
portance ; and quoted numerous 
precedents to that effect. He 
then called upon the Clergy to 
reform their manifold abuses, for 
had the service of the Church 
been better conducted, there 
would have been no room for 
heresy. The plurality of bene- 
fices was a crying evil, and, owing 
to the non-residence of the priests, 
great corruption had spread over 
the country. The lives of the 
monastic orders were likewise too 
often highly immoral, and Simony 
had come to be regarded as 
a very venial offence. He 
then remonstrated with the No- 
bles on their unbecoming indul- 
gence in profane and foolish 
swearing. In former times the 


simple asseveration of Foi de 
Genlilhomme was considered suf- 
ficient security for the most im- 
probable statements, but such 
unhappily was no longer the case. 
He inculcated the duty of obe- 
dience to the sovereign, and quot- 
ed largely from ancient and 
modern history in support of 
the doctrine of submission. He 
pointed out in forcible terms the 
evils arising from the absurd and 
barbarous practice of duelling, 
and showed how inconsistent it was 
for beings who daily prayed to be 
forgiven according as they forgive 
'others their ofiences, to take 
upon themselves the office of 
vengeance, and for imaginary af- 
fronts to seek the life of their 
fellow-christians. Moreover, in 
their violent usurpations of 
Church property they were guil- 
ty of a want of proper reverence 
for God’s ministers and servants, 
who were entitled by all laws, hu- 
man and divine, to live by the 
altar. To the Tiers-Etat he sug- 
gested that they should direct 
their attention more especially to 
the subjects of justice and police, 
and inveighed against the univer- 
sal corruption and the shameful 
perversion of the laws. He de- 
nounced the increase of gambling, 
swearing, drinking, and all kinds 
of debauchery, and particularly 
the licentiousness of the Univer- 
sities. He concluded by eulo- 
gizing the zeal and piety of the 
King, and the extraordinary ta- 
lents of the Queen-mother, and 
recommended to the assembled 
deputies sincerity, concord, and 
enlightened perseverance. 

When the Keeper of the Seals 
had terminated his speech, the 
Archbishop of Bourges rose and 
delivered a florid oration in the 
name of the Three Orders, and 
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especially of the Clergy. lie 
praised both the King and the 
Queen-mother in the most extra- 
vagant terms, and extolled to the 
skies their virtue, wisdom, and 
piety, lie exhorted his Majesty 
to persevere in his noble task by 
the examples of Hercules, The- 
seus, and other W'orthies, who 
went about destroying monsters 
and giants, and delivering the 
oppressed. He instanced Moses, 
Joshua, David, Manasscs, Na- 
buchadnezzer, Cyrus, Darius, 
Augustus, Vespasian, Mithridates, 
Crassus, Solomon, and a host of 
kings, princes, and rulers, who 
had in like manner established 
religion and justice, and put 
down heresy and oppression. 
The temple of war was now about 
to be closed, and that of peace 
opened for ever. Truth and j uslice 
would embrace each other, * and 
prosperity and happiness would 
revisit the kingdom. He at last 
came to a conclusion by praying 
that the King might outlive 
Nestor, and even Arganthonius, 
King of Gador, who saw one 
hundred and eighty years ; that 
his lineage might endure for many 
generations ; and that he himself, 
after leaving on earth a glorious 
and imperishable name, might 
ascend to the regions of bliss, and 
enjoy the beatitude reserved for 
those who have governed wisely 
and virtuously the people com- 
mitted to their care in this pre- 
sent world. 

The business of the day then 
terminated, after the Baron de 
Senecey on the part of the No- 
bles, and Chapelle-Martcau for 
the Third Estate, had briefly ten- 
dered their thanks to the King 
for summoning them together, 
and for his gracious professions 
of paternal solicitude and regard 


which they would endeavor to me- 
rit and preserve. It is said that the 
Archbishop of Lyons afterwards 
privately waited upon the King, 
and required some alterations to 
be made in his speech before it 
was published, as certain passages 
appeared to be mainly directed 
against the Leaguers. Henry 
HI. at first refused, alleging that 
he had mentioned no names, hut 
liad spoken in general terms. 
The Prelate however persisted, 
and said that no one could be- 
lieve his Majesty had really par- 
doned the past if he adhered to 
‘ these severe remarks. The Queen- 
mother W'as of the same opinion, 
and Henry, habitually averse to 
argument or dispute, caused the 
obnoxious and truthful passages 
to be expunged. 

On the 18th the States were 
again assembled, when the King, 
after making a few prefatory ob- 
servations, commanded the Se- 
cretary Beaulieu to read aloud 
the royal declaration touching the 
Edict of lieunion. The tenor 
of it w'as that his Majesty had 
been anxious to free the realm 
from heresy by gentle means, 
from a desire to spare the lives 
of liis subjects, but that he had 
become convinced of their utter 
iiicfJicacy. He was therefore 
constrained to use force and for 
this purpose Jiacl united all his 
Catholic subjects by a holy league, 
llis principal reason for convok- 
ing the States was the recogni- 
tion of this Edict as a constitu- 
tional law of the kingdom, which 
all governors and persons in au- 
thority should be instructed to 
execute to the letter. The Edict 
was then recited : after which 
the prolix Archbishop of Bourges 
undertook to impress the depu- 
ties with a sense of the grave and 
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solemn nature of the oath they 
were about to take. God is 
truth, but men are liars from 
their birth. He then enumer- 
ated the various denominations 
and species of falsehood, and 
assured them that perjuries would 
incur a miserable death on earth 
and eternal damnation hereafter. 
Oaths, however, ought to be just 
in themselves, and for a good 
cause ; but what cause can equal 
that of God's service and the 
well-being of His Holy Church ? 
By the word Church is not meant 
a mere building made by hands, 
but the union of all the Faithful. 
It is both visible and invisible, 
and without distinction of per- 
sons. There is, and can be, on- 
ly one true Church which, like 
the Sun, may send forth many 
rays ! Upon this fruitful topic 
he enlarged at great length. It 
would have been more desirable 
to have converted the heretics by 
mild and conciliatory measures, 
but oftentimes the Surgeon was 
compelled to cut oil' a gangrened 
member in order to save the 
whole body. He therefore call- 
ed upon all present to unite with 
his Majesty and the Queen-mo- 
ther in swearing mutual forgive- 
ness, and solemnly to devote 
themselves and their wordly 
goods to the maintenance of the 
once true Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion. 

The King then resumed and 
swore to observe this Edict sin- 
cerely and truly all the days of 
his life. The deputies followed 
his example — the ecclesiasticslay- 
ing their right hand on their 
breast, and the lay-members rais- 
ing theirs towards Heaven. Shouts 
of Vive le Rot concluded the cere- 
mony, and the entire assembly 
adjourned to the Cathedral to 
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chaunt the Te Deum : for men 
love to praise the Deity when they 
are about to violate his plainest 
laws, and nothing creates so much 
enthusiasm as the taking of an 
oath by a large body of men who, 
though probably sincere at the 
moment, never rest till they have 
broken it, or at least revoked 
it by another, equally sincere and 
equally durable. 

Thus far the utmost harmony 
prevailed between the King and 
the deputies, but it was of brief 
continuance. The Princes of 
Conty and Soissons had again 
abandoned the party of Navarre, 
for the latter perceived that he 
had no chance of obtaining that 
Prince's sister in marriage. But 
the States at first refused to admit 
them to their deliberatidns until 
they had received absolution for 
their late fellowship with heretics. 
Conty made light of the objection, 
but Soissons procured a Bull from 
the Pope pardoning his former 
errors and misconduct. The Ve- 
netian Legate, who attended the 
meetings of the Assembly, was at 
the same time enjoined to absolve 
the two Princes. This circum- 
stance in some degree marred the 
projects of the Guise faction, for 
even if the King of Navarre were 
excluded from the succession, 
these Princes would stand between 
their chief and the throne. The 
King at first felt very indignant 
at the hesitation of the States, but 
graver matters soon diverted his 
attention. The Three Orders, af- 
ter choosing their Presidents from 
among the avowed partisans of the 
League, pretended that the royal 
sanction was. altogether superflu- 
ous, provided they were unani- 
mous on any point. They next 
proposed to diminish the taxes, so 
as to render it impossible for the 

H 
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King to undertake the war they 
had all sworn to prosecute : and 
they insisted on the immediate 
proclamation of the Council of 
Trent. 

About the middle of November 
deputies from all the reformed 
towns in the kingdom assembled 
at La Rochelle, and the King of 
Navarre, in a plain, sensible speech 
recapitulated the state of public 
affairs, and urged them to activity 
and perseverance, with a firm reli- 
ance on his own sincerity and zeal. 
They therefore agreed to send a 
deputation to the States of IHois, 
to demand the redress of their 
grievances, and security for their 
persona and property. Their pe- 
tition, however, was haughtily dis- 
. missed by the States, and Navarre 
himself pronounced incapable of 
succession to the Crown : but the 
King found meatus to evade and 
postpone the ratification of this 
resolution. Some of the Provin- 
cial Parliaments also were strong- 
ly opposed to the systematic agi- 
tation of the Parisians. At an 
assembly held at Riom, in Au- 
vergne, Binet, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the province, declared 
that the nation had become habi- 
tuated to the holding of great 
assemblies at avast expence, which 
always terminated in nothing but 
the enactment of fine laws and 
ordinances that could not possi- 
bly be carried into execution, 
80 that France might well be 
styled the Mother of Laws, though 
she proved a very indifferent 
Nurse, for she invariably stifled 
or strangled her offspring at their 
birth. This magisterial body 
openly accused the King of being 
the cause of all the existing dis- 
tress by his toleration of house, 
and by conferring Church livings 
on his favorites, and even on wo- 


men, and by countenancing the 
venality of offices of judicature 
and finance. They therefore call- 
ed upon him to repent him of his 
evil ways, or he would certainly 
be sentenced hereafter to eternal 
condemnation. But they also 
ascribed much of their sufferings 
to “the Italian stranger,** who 
threw the apple of discord among 
the true French, and was the de- 
mon that troubled the general 
peace. 

While the States were voting 
the diminution of the royal reve- 
“ nuc and withholding from the 
King sufficient supplies for either 
public or private expences, Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, seiz- 
ed on the Marquisate of Sa- 
luces. Such an outrage on the 
part of an insignificant principali- 
ty was not to be endured, and it 
proved how low France must have 
fallen in the estimation of foreign 
powers. Henry III. at once 
summoned the States to grant 
him the means to crush this puny 
assailant. To his grief and shame 
they refused. He indignantly ex- 
claimed that the provinces had 
returned Spaniards, not French- 
men, to the assembly, and insist- 
ed on immediate hostilities. In 
this he was apparently seconded 
by Guise, who secretly promised 
the Duke of Savoy and the King 
of Spain that nothing should be 
done beyond the mere declara- 
tion of war, as the entire power 
of the realm would be directed 
against the Huguenots. These 
repeated insults greatly exaspe- 
rated the King, nor were his 
feelings soothed by the intelli- 
gence that Guise proposed to 
hold his appointment of Lieuten- 
ant General of the kingdom di- 
rect from the States without any 
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reference to the powerless occu- 
pant of the throne. 

An incident that occurred on 
the 30th of November would pro- 
bably have led to serious conse- 
quences, but for the firmness and 
fidelity of Crillon and the Guards. 
A dispute accidentally arose be- 
tween some pages of the royal 
household and those of the Lor- 
raine Princes. Insignificant in 
itself, it soon acquired importance 
by the numbers that took part in 
the affray without any regard to 
the justice of either cause, but 
solely according to party feeling. 
The struggle was severe, and* 
blood was freely shed, but at last 
the Guisards got the upper hand 
and drove their adversaries into 
the royal residence. Guise him- 
self was at that moment person- 
ally engaged with the King, but 
neither changed countenance, nor 
in any way noticed the tumult 
that was raging so near at hand. 
Crillon at length succeeded in 
separating the combatants, and the 
pages were thenceforth forbidden 
to wear swords within the castle. 
The insolence of thq, Leaguers 
again broke forth, and the King 
was daily subjected to petty in- 
sults and annoyances. The Car- 
dinal of Guise even ventured to 
speak in public of the pleasure he 
should derive from holding the 
King’s head, while the monachal 
crown was being shaved. His 
sister the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier was not less violent, though 
about this time she repaired to 
Paris to attend the Duchess of 
Guise, who was near her confine- 
ment. It is said that Henry III. 
had offended her personal vanity 
in a manner that no woman ever 
forgives. She therefore constant- 
ly wore in her girdle a pair of gold 
scissors with which, as she belt- 


ed, she intended to give the 
King a Capuchin's crown as 
soon as he was placed in a mo- 
nastery. Indeed the Leaguers 
evidently aimed at raising the 
Duke of Guise to a rank 
equivalent with that of the an- 
cient Mayors of the Palace, well 
knowing that he would not 
fail to imitate the examples of 
Charles Martel and Pepin. The 
preachers also became more and 
more virulent, and in the royal 
presence one of them spoke of 
the Barricades as holy and blessed 
work. But Guise’s all absorbing 
Popularity excited the jealousy of 
his own family, and a division 
arose, called the faclio Carolina, 
embracing Mayenne, Nemours, 
Aumale, and Elboeuf. The two 
brothers had a violent dilute res- 
pecting a lady to whose favours 
they both prctdVided, and so sharp 
was thecontention that they agreed 
to refer it to the arbitration of the 
sword. Mayenne’s better or more 
prudential feelings however re- 
sumed their mastery, and before 
their weapons crossed, he submit- 
ted to the superior fortune of his 
elder brother. Abandoning the 
Court, he hastened to Lyons to 
secure the government for his half 
brother Nemours, as Mandelot 
had recently expired. Happen- 
ing then to meet the Corsican 
Colonel D'Ornano, he bade him 
warn the King to be on his guard, 
and similar advice was sene by 
the Duchess of Aumale. Henry 
III. therefore held a secret coun- 
cil of the persons most devot- 
ed to himself, and demanded 
their advice as to the course to be 
pursued towards the Duke of 
Guise. 1 1 must be borne in mind 
that even theologians of those 
times asserted the right of a so- 
vereign to take the life of a sub- 
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ject vvithout any form of trial, if 
he felt convinced that his own 
existence or the tranquillity of 
the kingdom was endangered.* 
Marshal D’Aumont and Ram- 
bouillet advised that the Duke 
should be arrested, subjected to a 
mock trial, and condemned to 
death. The others demonstrated 
the impracticability of such a pro- 
ceeding, and the certainty of a 
popular commotion. It was then 
decided that he should be assas- 
sinated. Not three weeks had 
elapsed since Henry 111. and 
Guise, a second time kneeling side 
by side, had received, according 
to their belief, the actual body of 
their Saviour, swearing at that 
solemn moment perfect reconci- 
liation and mutual forgiveness of 
past offehces ! The first difficulty 
was now to find an assassin, for, 
independently of tile atrocity of the 
act to be performed, the Duke was 
esteemed the best swordsman in 
Franco, nor did he ever appear in 
public without a numerous and well 
armed retinue. Aware, however, 
of Cril Ion’s deeply rooted aver- 
sion for Guise, the King sent for 
him and asked if he deemed the 
Duke was guilty of death. The 
other at once answered in the af- 
firmative. On which Henry III. 
informed him that he was the man 
to whom he entrusted the perilous 
duty. Crillon proved to be his 
sovereign’s champion, declared his 
resolution instantly to force the 
Duke to single combat, when he 
would pierce his heart, though it 
would cost him his own life to do 
80 . But this was not the King’s 


intention, and he hastened to ex- 
plain to him that the Duke must 
be privately assassinated. The 
gallant officer shuddered at the 
proposal, and sternly reminding his 
Majesty that he was neither an 
executioner nor an assassin, firm- 
ly refused to lend his aid to such 
a crime, though he promised to 
keep the secret. The King then 
betook himself to I.ogniac, Captain 
of the Quarante Cinq, who rea- 
dily undertook the odious task, 
and promised to find a sufficient 
number of determined men to in- 
sure success. The rumour, how- 
ever, got abroad, and Guise’s 
friends strongly urged him to 
quit Blois, but he always replied 
with an air of assurance that no 
one would dare to attack him. He 
consulted, indeed, his brother the 
Cardinal, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
President Neiully, Chapelle-Mar- 
teau, the new Provost of Trades, 
and Mandieville, Governor of St. 
Menchould, The Archbishop, 
full of the arrogance and fearless 
pride of priestcraft, dissuaded him 
from leaving the town, for the 
King would never venture to 
strike so bold a blow. But the 
others, and especially Mandie- 
ville, besought him to consult 
his safety by a temporary re- 
treat from Court, for the King 
feared and hated him beyond all 
things, and there is no animal so 
dangerous as a coward wrought 
up to desperation. Guise, how- 
ever, constitutionally devoid of 
fear, scorned to exhibit the slight- 
est appearance of hesitation if 
there breathed a man who could 


* Some carious arguments to this cflTcct were adduced a century previous bv Maitre 
Petit Jean in justitication of the murder of the Duke of Orleans' by Jean-saiis-Peur. 
The system of scholastic casuistry that so long prevailed was perhaps even more per- 
nicious than the doctrines of the Jesuits, for the latter influenced only their members 
of the society, while the former tended to demoralize ail classes. See this unique 
harangue in the 2nd yol. of De Barante’s History of the Dnkes of Burgundy. 
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doubt the reality of the dan<rer, 
and therefore determined to re- 
main at his post whatever might 
be the consequences. This reso- 
lution he expressed with a certain 
degree of balderdash familiar to 
the French character, though of 
all others the most daring and 
chivalrous : “If death came in 
at that window, I would not 
move to the door to avoid him.“ 
In a calmer mood he wrote to De 
Vins, at that time in Provence, 
acquainting him with the unfa- 
vorable rumours that were afloat, 
and adding that he himself enter- 
tained no apprehensions, not from 
any reliance on the King’s virtue 
or latent aflection, but from a 
safer trust in his prudence or 
fear, his sloth or superstition. 
He received yet another warning 
the day previous to his assassina- 
tion. On unfolding his napkin, 
he found a note apprizing him 
of the King’s intentions. He read 
it with a scornful smile, and pen- 
cilling on the back of it the 
words “ He dare not,” threw the 
crumpled paper under the table, 
rightly judging that his anony- 
mous correspondent would there 
seek for it. In his case, as in all 
similar ones, it was proved that 
God sometimes confounds the wis- 
dom of the worldly wise, and that 
a man on the eve of his destiny 
cannot escape the fatal hour by 
any effort of mere human sagaci- 
ty. Quern Deus vult perdere, 
prius demen tat.* 

That he might form no suspi- 
cions from the unusual number of 


the royal Guards collected on the 
occasion, it was arranged that the 
commanding oflicer and a party 
of his men should wait upon the 
great redresser of wrongs, and 
solicit his interference in their be- 
half, as their pay had fallen much 
into arrears. T t is easy and agree- 
able to undertake the task of repro- 
bating the faults of our enemies, 
and Guise readily charged him- 
self with the mission of advocat- 
ing their claims. He even as- 
sented to their request to be al- 
lowed to escort him the following 
morning from his own residence to 
tlie Council Chamber, as if to re- 
mind him of his promise while 
they proclaimed his importance. 
The King had announced his 
pious intention of proceeding at 
an early hour on the morning of 
the 23rd of December to offer 
his devotions at the shrine of Our 
Lady of Clery, and had conse- 
quently convened the Council 
at the somewhat unseasonable 
hour of eight o’clock. Guise 
did not fail to be present, and 
according to appointment the 
guards, clamorous for their pay, 
obsequiously conducted him to 
the Hall. No sooner had he en- 
tered the castle than every issue 
was occupied and strictly guarded 
by formidable detachments of 
soldiery. 

The Duke’s Secretary Pericard, 
on observing the unusual move- . 
ment of the Guards, sent a Page 
with a handkerchief inclosing a 
few lines of warning ; but he 
was not permitted to enter, though 


* When the Prince of Cond^ was warned not to proceed to the assembly of the 
States-Gcneral at Orleans, in 1560, he answered in nearly similar words—** They will 
not dare ” and yet the sadden illness of Francis 11. alone saved his life. The Duke of 
Guise was also warned of the danger he incurred, by Madame de Noirmontiers, with 
whom he passed his last night on earth. This lady had previously been the mistress 
of the Duke of Alenin and of the King of Navarre : at which time she was known 

as Madame de Sauve. 
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the handkerchief was taken from 
him. In the anti-chamber the 
Duke found some of his friends 
and relatives already assembled, 
and feeling faint and chilly he sat 
down near the fire and asked for 
some grapes. Soon afterwards 
his nose began to bleed, which 
some of the more superstitious 
regarded as an unfavorable omen. 
But in a few minutes the King’s 
Secretary Rivol came to inform 
him that his Majesty desired to 
see him in his private cabinet. 
He immediately rose and followed 
the messenger. At an early hour 
that morning, Henry III. had pre- 
sented long sharp poniards, fabri- 
cated for the purpose, to the nine 
villains selected by Logniac, and 
encouraged them to fulfil their 
odious task, as on their conduct 
that day depended not only the 
fate of Guise but of himself. 
By virtue of the power en- 
trusted to him, he authorized 
them to violate the laws of 
God and man, and to destroy a 
rival he dared not openly attack. 
But the possession of the weapons 
spoke more forcibly than the 
choicest harangues. They were 
then posted in the Council Hall, 
which the Duke would have to 
traverse. As he entered, they 
advanced towards him and saluted 
him with respect. Holding his 
hat in one hand^ and with the 
other the end of his mantle which 
he had gathered up under his left 
arm, he slowly passed on to the 
anti-chamber, or passage, leading 
to the royal cabinet. The gentle- 
men conducted him to the door. 
Drawing aside the tapestry, he 
partially stooped to enter, and as 
he did so received a wound in his 
throat. The blood sufTocated him, 
and prevented him from raising a 
cry for help. At the same instant 


he was stabbed in other parts of 
the body, but he shook off his 
assailants, and staggered towards 
the door of the King’s cabinet. 
Logniac was seated on a coffer 
beside the door, calmly observing 
him without deigning to uncover 
his head. The Duke bad drawn 
his sword, but his faintness blind- 
ed him. He made a thrust at 
Logniac who, without moving, 
parried it with his sheathed ra- 
pier, and Guise fell prostrate on 
the floor. Inarticulately gasping 
a few words, he immediately ex- 
pired. The King, being assured 
that he was really dead, came 
forth and surveyed for an instant 
in silence the lifeless remains of 
his dreaded rival. Touching him 
in the face with his foot, as Guise 
himself had formerly done to Co- 
he repeated his own words : 

“ Venomous beast, thou shalt spit 
no more poison !” He then glanc- 
ed at his imposing stature and ex- 
claimed : “ How tall he is ! He 
looks bigger now than when he 
was alive !” With these w^ords 
the royal murderer returned to 
his own apartment. 

Though Guise himself had been 
unable to speak, his assassins had 
not ceased to encourage them- 
selves by loud outcries, and their 
frantic shrieks of Kill! Kill! 
reached the outer chamber. The 
Cardinal of Guise and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons instantly sprang 
up, the former to escape, the latter 
to succour and defend his friend, 
but Marshals D’Aumont and Do 
Retz informed them that they 
were prisoners. At the same time 
were arrested the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the Duchess of Nemours, 
the Prince de Joinville, now Duke 
of Guise, the Dukes of Elboeuf 
and ’Nemours, Count Brissac, 
Bois- Dauphin, Guise's Secretary 
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P6ricard, whose papers were also 
seized, Chapelle-Marteau, Presi^ 
dent Neiully, and the Echevins 
Compan and Cotte»Blanche. 

Henry 111. exulting in his 
crime, hastened to the bedside of 
the Queen-mother, who was slow- 
ly recovering from the wasting 
effects of a low fever, and inform- 
ed her that he was at last sole 
monarch, for the King of Paris 
was no more. Without upbraid- 
ing him with the enormity of his 
guilt, she asked if he had well 
thought of the consequences, for 
she much feared he would now 
find himself King of nothing : it * 
was a light matter to have des- 
troyed one subject, if he could 
not unite the others under his 
undisputed sway. 

After murder comes falsehood. 
Even Cain strove to assert his 
innocence, for men dare not look 
guilt in the face, but to seek to 
cover it with a specious mask. 
The King accordingly commis- 
sioned Cardinal Gondy to wait 
upon the Legate Morasini to ac- 
quaint him with what had passed, 
and at the same time tojustify the 
actas not only expedient but neces- 
sai^. He was also instructed to 
announce the King’s determina- 
tion to prosecute the war against 
the Huguenots with redoubled 


vigour, for that Guise, while he 
raved against heresy, had always 
raised difficulties and delay in the 
way of its extirpation.* 

Nothing could exceed the fury 
of the Cardinal of Guise during 
the first day of his arrest, and it 
is probable that his violent con- 
duct and threats of vengeance de- 
termined the King to put him 
also to death. But the men who 
had unscrupulously murdered the 
Duke, refused to imbue their 
hands in the blood of a Cardinal. 
The promise, however, of a re- 
ward of 400 crowns eventually 
iAduced Du Guast and three 
common soldiers to undertake the 
sacriligious office. When the 
first outburst of frenzy had pass- 
ed away, the Cardinal joined in 
prayer with his fellow-prisoner 
the Archbishop of Lyons, and 
they mutually Confessed and ab- 
solved each other. The follow- 
ing morning about ten o’clock Du 
Guast informed the Archbishop 
that his Majesty desired to speak 
with him. The Cardinal imagin- 
ing that he was being led forth 
to execution, embraced him and 
said : ** My lord, fix your thoughts 
on high.” The other more right- 
ly divining the object of their 
separation, replied : ** My lord, 

fix your own there.” He was 


* Some writers, indeed, affirm that Henry HI. and the Legate were seen walking 
together and conversing with much familiarity and mirth, and thence derive the na- 
tural inference that Morasini and perhaps the'Pope were privy to the contemplated 

murder. But is this probable ? Is it consistent with human nature. Without pre- 
suming to derogate in the slightest degree from the most transcendent tuipitude of 
which man is capable, it may be asked was it ever known that men possessou of com- 
mon feeling, or of common thought, laughed and jested on such an occasion. Henry 
111. with all bis faults was possessed of no ordinary penetration, and it may m 
fairly granted that the representative of Sixtus V. was not deficient in ability or judg- 
ment. Is it then likely that such men would have indulged iu maniac, or idiotm, 
hilarity, at^a moment when the most grave Interests were at stake, when the su- 
premacy of the King or that of papal interference was quivering in the baUmoe? 
What motive could actuate Sixtus V. in desiring the death of Guise? He disliked 
Mm personally, it is true, because he was in opposition to the established authority, 
and Sixtus had been a low man suddenly elevated and therefore doubly tenacious of 
the prestige of power. But Guise was to him invaluable, and he was not of a oharsc- 
ter to sac&ce his interests to his mere fancies and predilections. TheoldRomea 
touchstone, Cut fteno? wfll usually )>e found the saliBSt guide in all such matten. 
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then conducted to another room, 
and in a few minutes the Cardinal 
of Guise had ceased to breathe. 
By the King’s orders the bodies 
of the two brothers were covered 
with a quantity of quick lime, 
and the flesh completely consum- 
ed. The bones w'ere then re- 
duced to ashes, which were scat- 
tered to the four quarters of the 
heavens, that no particle might be 
preserved as a relic, or exhibited 
to rouse the vengeful passions 
of the multitude. 

On the afternoon of the same 
day, December 2.5th, Henry III. 
wrote a brief note to the Legate, 
stating that he was now really 
the King of France, and that lie 
was determined for the future not 
to allow any one, of whatsoever 
rank or 'condition he might be, 
to brave his power with impunity, 
but that he shodld imitate the 
example of the Holy Pontiff in 
chastising those who insulted 
him. Next diiy the Legate was 
admitted to a private audience, 
when the King assured him that 
for many days he had combated his 
own resolution, fearing, lest it 
should be displeasing to the Al- 
mighty, but at last considering 
that it was his duty as a sovereign 
to enforce obedience and to pun- 
ish the guilty, he had acted ac- 
cordingly. Passing over the 
murder of the Duke, Morasini re- 
plied that, granting the correct- 
ness of this statement, his Ma- 
jesty, as well as the persons em- 
ployed by him, had incurred the 
censures contained in the Bull 
/n Coend Domini^ by putting an 


ecclesiastic to death without even 
the form of a trial. For so 
heinous an offence the Pope alone 
could accord absolution, and in 
the meantime it was his duty to 
forbid his Majesty to enter any 
Church or to participate in the 
offices of religion. With an ex- 
pression of astonishment, Henry 
observed that every monarch had 
power of life and death over his 
ecclesiastical subjects, when they 
became guilty of treason, and con- 
spired against the life of their 
prince. He could not therefore 
allow that he had incurred any 
censures, the more so because the 
Kings of France were particularly 
exempted from excommunica- 
tion.* 

Indeed the Churchmen proved 
the most impracticable of all the 
King’s enemies. Soon after the 
assassination of the Cardinal, he 
sent two counsellors and a clerk 
to interrogate the Archbishop of 
Lyons as to what he knew of the 
designs of the murdered princes. 
The haugiity prelate, however, 
refused to acknowledge the civil 
jurisdiction, and made no reply to 
the questions proposed to him. 
Cardinal Gondy met with no bet- 
ter success, and the Archbishop 
declared that as Primate of all 
Gaul, he was amenable to no au- 
thority but that of the Pope, 
or his Legate. The Bishop of 
Beauvais, a Peer of France, was 
afterwards commissioned to ex- 
hort him to reply, were it only to 
evince his gratitude that his life 
had been spared. But the un- 
bending Churchman insisted on his 


* When Gregory IV., at the solidtation of Pepin and Lothaire, excommunicated 
their father .Louis-le-Debonnairc, the French Clergy threatened to excommunicate the 
Pope himself, and denied that the Canons of the Church invested him with any such 
power. Alexander IV. formally declared the kingdom of France to be exempt from 
mterdict. Many other Popes condrmed this p^lege, and the GoUican prelates 
always maintained that they were subject to the King alone. 
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supremacy over all the Galilean 
Church, and at tlie same time* pro- 
tested against the attempted usur- 
pation of the lay power. In con- 
sequence of his obstinacy, Henry 
111. refused to release him, but 
allowed him to enjoy the society 
of some ecclesiastics, mid the pri- 
vilege of having the Mass cele- 
brated ill his own apartment. 

Immediately after Guise had 
entered the castle on the morning 
of the 23rd, the gates of the town 
were closed and no one permitted 
to pass through them. A few 
persons however made their escape 
over the wall, and spread abroad ' 
the fearful tidings. It was well 
for the Duke of Mayenne that 
they did so, for he was thus en- 
abled to leave Lyons by one gate 
as Ornano entered it by another, 
with orders to arrest him. The 
King indeed did not fear his am- 
bition, but he justly suspected 
tliat he would attempt to avenge 
his brothers* murder. Mayenne 
was very dissimilar to his deceased 
brother, the Duke of Guise. He 
was naturally cautious, slow in 
council, of a heavy sullen disposi- 
tion, and much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table. Men of this 
character are never formidable 
until roused to action by fear or 
revenge, or, as more usually liap- 
pens, by these two causes com- 
bined. In such a case they are 
not easily pacified, for not being 
subject to the impulse of passion 
or caprice, they seldom desist un- 
til they have attained their end, 
or become thoroughly convinced 
of its impracticability. 

The Duke of Nemours efibeted 
his escape four days after his ar- 
rest, and Henry III. ordered the 
Duchess, his mother, to be set at 
liberty, because she was the grand- 
daughter of Louis XIL The 
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Deputies CJiapelle-Marteau, Corn- 
pan, and Cotte-BIanclie were 
also enlarged, while the four re- 
maining prisoners, the Dukes of 
Guise and Elboeuf, the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, and the Archbishop 
of Lyons, were confined in sepa- 
rate apartments in the castle of 
Amboise under the custody of 
Du Guast. 

It has been already stated that 
on tlie dispersion of the German 
auxiliaries at the close of 1.087* 
the King of Navarre had retired 
to La Rochelle. His affairs ap- 
peared at this time to be so ut- 
terly past all remedy or hope, 
that he seems to have become 
reckless of consequences ; and it 
is said that, obeying the sugges- 
tions of an unwortiiy passion, he 
meditated a divorce from his 
Queen, in order to unite himself 
in marriage to* the Countess of 
Grammont, of whom he had long 
been passionately enamoured. 
His friends however succeeded in 
prevailing upon him to postpone 
this design for the prc.sent, and 
shortly afterwards he transferred 
his affections with equal ardour 
and constancy to the Marchioness 
of GiuSrcheville, 

Early in the spring Laverdin, 
the Commander of the Catholic 
forces in Poitou, made himself 
master of the oft-disputed town 
of Marans near La Rochelle, but 
his garrison was dislodged in the 
course of the summer by Navarre. 
Before commencing the attack, 
the Huguenots kneeled down to 
pray, on which the others ex- 
claimed : “ They pray to Hea- 
ven! They will bea-t us as at 
Contras.’* Thus disheartened at 
the outset, they soon verified their 
own prediction. A few operations 
of no importance occupied the re- 
mainder of the summer and the 
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autumn, until the Duke ofNevers 
assumed the command of the ar- 
my intended to crush the Ilui^ue- 
nots ill Poitou. Uis progress 
was marked by the devastation 
of the open country and tlic con- 
flagration of villages. Mauleon ca- 
pitulated almost on the first sum- 
mons, but was nevertheless given 
up to be pillaged, and its inhabi- 
tants cruelly outraged. Monta- 
gu also opened its gates through 
the treachery of the commandant, 
but Ganache opposed a long and 
honorable resistance. The King 
of Navarre had in the meantime 
surprised Niort, and was march- 
ing to the reliel' of this place, 
when he was attacked with pleu- 
risy, and the most serious appre- 
hensions were for some time en- 
tertained. 

The Protestants every where 
offered up public 'prayers for his 
recovery, and when the news of 
his illness reached La Rochelle, 
though it was only seven o’clock, 
the bells instantly rang for ser- 
vice, and the inhabitants of all 
ages and of all ranks hastened to 
supplicate the Deity to spare a 
life so valuable to the cause of 
true religion. The siege of Ga- 
nache continued, when tidings 
arrived of the death of Guise. 
Navarre, on being informed of 


it, frankly acknowledged that it 
would be hypocrisy on his part 
to affect any grief, but that ho 
himself had invariably refused the 
offers repeatedly made to do away 
with his most formidable and 
implacable enemy. The royalist 
army now gradually melted away, 
and Nevers, being anxious to as- 
sist Marshal D’Aumont at Or- 
leans, offered the garrison of Ga- 
nache the most advantageous 
terms, W'hich were accepted on the 
14th of January loSfh He ar- 
rived how^ever too late to save the 
citadel of Orleans. D’Kntragues, 
'who commanded it, had very 
recently abandoned the cause 
of the League, and while he be- 
longed to that faction, had la- 
boured only too successfully to 
inspire the citizens with con- 
tempt and hatred of the royal 
authority. His lessons were now 
turned against himself, and in 
spite of a gallant defence, the 
Citadel of France — as it was call- 
ed — fell into the hands of the 
Leaguers, whose assaults had 
been furious, being latterly di- 
rected by the ferocious Cheva- 
lier D’Aumale. The city of 
Chartres also revolted from the 
King, and the spirit of disaffec- 
tion rapidly pervaded the greater 
part of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Death of Catherine de Medich — State of Paris — Reconciliation of the 
Kings of France and Navarre — Battle of Senlis — Murder of Henry ///. 
hy James Clement — Joy of the Parisiar%s, 


1589. — On New Year’s Day, 
1589, the King proceeded in state 
to the (j/'athedral, accompanied by 
the Knights of the Holy Ghost, 
and even publicly communicated. 
The Legate deemed it his duty 


in consequence to remonstrate 
with him on such open defiance 
of the papal power. But Henry 
showed him a Brief, dated July 
20th' of the preceding year, which 
permitted him to choose liis own 
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Confessor, who was at the same 
time empowered to absolve him 
from crimes of the deepest dye, 
even from those especially reserv- 
ed in the Bull in Cwnti Domini.* 
The Secretary Rivol likewise 
observed, that even witlmut this 
Brief his Majesty was at liberty 
to receive the Sacrament, seeing 
that he had been already absolv- 
ed, and as King of France could 
not be subjected to excommuni- 
cation. The Legate on this de- 
sisted, but Sixtus was indignant 
at what he termed his cowardice, 
and said that he ought to have 
launched the interdict, if it cost* 
liim a hundred lives. AVIien the 
l^ope was first informed of the 
death of CJuise, he expressed 
neither surprise nor anger, but 
merely remarked that it was the 
usual fate of subjects, who out- 
raged their sovereigns without de- 
throning them entirely. But when 
four days afterwards he learned 
that the Cardinal also had been 
assassinated, he evinced both grief 
and anger, and affirmed that the 
Duke ought to have had tlve be- 
nefit of a trial, but thaj; the Car- 
dinal should have been sent to 
Home, when, if really culpable, 
he would have been duly punish- 
ed. On this Cardinal Joyeuse 
reminded him that he himself had 
said, that Guise deserved death for 
so rashly venturing into the Lou- 
vre, contrary to his sovereign's 
express command. Upon which 
Sixtus replied that he ought then 
to have been thrown out of the 
window, but it was afterwards 


too late to visit a misdeed that 
had been allowed to pass almost 
unnoticed at the time. He tlien 
added that if Henry III. desired 
absolution, he must write to him 
for it. The Cardinal answered 
that liis Majesty liad already 
made an application, through his 
representative the Marquis of 
Pisany : but the Pontiff refused 
to recognize any functions of the 
Ambassador except in civil and 
political matters, for in those of 
the Church there could be no 
proxy. Two days afterwards the 
Sacred College was assembled in 
full consistory, when the Pope 
rehearsed the late events and 
dwelt on the sorrow and anger 
they had caused him. Cardinal 
Ste. Croix then observed that he 
had searched the writings of the 
most celebrated Doctors, and 
found that they unanimously 
maintained the riglit of a Mon- 
arch in self-defence to put any 
subject, even a Cardinal, to death, 
and that lie required no absolu- 
tion for such an act, because it 
was in no way criminal. f 

Sixtus, however, still insisted 
that Henry HI. should formally 
solicit absolution, and declared 
that he would confirm no more 
appointments to Church livings 
until this was done. Joyeuse re- 
plied that many of the most devout 
Catholics in Franco denied the 
Pope's supremacy except in what 
pertained to the doctrines and tra- 
ditions of the Church, and that 
the most fervent believers were 
convinced that neither the King, 


* Is it unrharitable to suspect tliat, in obtaining this Brief, Henry III. already 
contemplated the murder of the Duke of Guise? 

t Cardinal Joyeuse in writing to the King to acquaint him with the state of pub- 
lic opinion iii Rome, quaintly observes that Cardinals seem to think that they may do 
with impunity what would be deemed highly culpable in others, and yet ** if a Cardi- 
nal,’’ or even the Pope himself, were to take a mouse by the tail, the animal would 
turn against the hand that held it, and would as soon bito the hand of a Cardinal, or 
even of a Pope, as of any other person. 
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nor the meanest of his subjects 
could incur any ecclesiastical cen- 
sures by doing what their person- 
al safety required : and with res- 
pect to his Majesty, the Papal 
Brieffully absolved him from every 
crime he could possibly commit. 
To this Sixtus angrily rejoined, 
tiiat lie must be the best interpre- 
ter of his own Briefs, and that it 
referred only to the past. A Pre- 
late then boldly answered, that as 
it was couched in general terms, 
it must apply to the future quite 
as well as to the past. But the 
conduct of the Pontiff was through- 
out very changeable. One day ho 
would view the matter in tlie most 
favourable light, and would say 
that he had all along predicted 
such would eventually be the case. 
While another day he would per- 
sist in refusing his sanction to 
Church nominations, though Joy- 
euse wisely reminded him that 
he thus only injured himself, for 
the livings would be equally ac- 
cepted, but held directly of the 
King, and the See of Rome would 
lose a vast amount of patronage, 
as well as the fees and presents 
incidental to such occasions. The 
envoys despatched by the Lea- 
guers no doubt coni rib u ted greatly 
to warp his judgment, but the 
King’s inactivity was the real 
cause of his reluctance to absolve 
him. Joyeuse indeed sagaciously 
warned his Majesty that his own 
good or evil fortune would decide 
the matter, and that he had no- 
thing to hope or fear, except as 
he prospered or declined. Henry 
III. on his part was only desirous 
to obtain absolution on terms that 
in no way derogated from the dig- 
nity and independence of the 
Crown of France, while the Pon- 
tiff sought to avail himself of this 
opportunity to exalt the power 


the League. 

and influence of the See of 
Rome. 

The unhappy Monarch soon dis- 
covered that in vain he liad added 
a double and indelible crime to 
his already overcharged catalogue 
of sins, for his authority was even 
less regarded tiian before, and the 
execrations of his people over- 
whelmed the murderer on his 
blood-stained throne. Instead of 
adopting prompt and energetic 
measures to crush his adversaries, 
while yet paralysed with fear, ho 
contented himself with issuing a 
feeble manifesto, ratifying the 
'Edict of Union, and according a 
free pardon to all wlm had hither- 
to contravened it. He also wrote 
to Maycnne, when he learned that 
he had escaped, to assure him of 
his kindly feelings towards him- 
self personally, and olfering a jus- 
tification of tile assassination of 
his brothers. But the Duke dis- 
trusted him too much to be cajol- 
ed by specious professions, and 
accoidingly prepared to seek safe- 
ty and revenge in open hostility. 

On<he tilth of January a severe 
loss befel the King in the death 
of the Queen-mother. Though 
she had attained her seventieth 
year, her end was hastened by the 
vehement repi caches of the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, who accused her 
of being privy to tlie murder of 
the two Lorraine Princes. Few 
names have descended to pos- 
terity with a greater load of ob- 
loquy. Her talents were of the 
highest order, but totally unre- 
strained by principle. Expedien- 
cy was her only measure of rec- 
titude, and duplicity had be- 
come so much a habit with her, 
that no one ever looked for truth 
or sincerity at her hands. Her 
darlmg passion was ambition, to 
gratify which she scrupled not to 
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commit the most atrocious crimes. 
At the same time the many tales 
that liave been told of poison- 
ed fruits, gloves, ilowers, and si- 
milar presents, must be received 
witli some reserve ; but unhappily 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
these minor details, when the 
massacre of the St, Bartholomew 
is so clearly traceable to her sug- 
gestions and machinations. The 
disorders and troubles of the 
kingdom were throughout greatly 
fomented by her, in order to pre- 
serve in her own hands the ba- 
lance of power between the con- 
tending factions. To attain the' 
supreme direction of affairs she 
sacrificed her duty and her feel- 
ings as a mother, and with the 
same object in view systemati- 
cally enibucd her sons in their 
early youth witli an insatiable 
love of licentious pleasures. 
Though her own character was 
free from the taint of immora- 
lity — for anbition stifled lust — 
she ever kept about her person a 
numerous train of ladies, who 
sought rather the meed of beau- 
ty than of virtue, ,and these 
were her usual agents to decoy 
her enemies, and to extract from 
them their most momentous se- 
crets. She possessed a ready elo- 
quence, a dauntless resolution, 
and an unbounded fertility in ex- 
pedients. Though religion was 
ill her eyes rather an instrument 
to be employed than an end to be 
attained, she could not equally 
free her otherwise strong mind 
from the shackles of a gross and 
vulgar superstition, but frequent- 
ly consulted astrologers and other 
empirics. It is said that she had 


been warned to beware of St. 
Germain. She therefore always 
avoided St. Gerrnain-en-Laye, and 
as the Louvre was situated in the 
parish of St. Germain TAnnerrois, 
she built for herself a stately man- 
sion in the adjoining parish of St. 
Eustache. In the hour of death 
her own Confessor happened to 
be absent, and a Norman priest 
afforded her the last consolations 
of religion. His name proved to 
be Julian St. Germain. Catholics 
and Protestants hated her with 
equal cordiality, and the people 
of J^aris declared that, if her 
fcorpse were carried through the 
capital to its place of interment at 
St. Denis, they would throw it 
into the Seine. It was therefore 
deposited for many years in the 
Cathedral Church of Blois. Her 
debts were enormous, and her 
house and profierty by no means 
sufficed for their discharge. Her 
death was little heeded at the 
time, owing to the pre-occupation 
of men’s minds, but to Henry III. 
the loss of her counsels was irre- 
parable. It is reported that her 
last advice to him was to unite 
with the Bourbon Princes, and 
particularly to conciliate the King 
of Navarre,* 

The States still continued to 
sit at Blois, but as no deference 
was paid to their decisions by the 
nation, the King dismissed them 
on the IGth of January. On 
their last day of meeting the 
Archbishop of Bourges bitterly 
complained of the frequent alien- 
ation of Church lauds, which he 
attributed to the insidious advice 
of concealed Huguenots. On 
the part of tlie nobility, Count 


* The fanatic Giiincestre in reviewing her past liih, in the course of a funeral ser- 
mon, said that she had done much both of ^ood and of evil, but he thought that the 
evil predominated. However, if out of charity they chose to give her at huard the 
benent of a PaUr or an it could at least do her no hann. 
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Brissac remonstrated against the 
admission into that privileged 
class of persons of new family 
whose only recommendation was 
their wealth. While Bernard, the 
orator of the Commons, drew a 
melancholy picture of the desola- 
tion of the kingdom, and of the 
total demoralization of society. 
All united in expressing the most 
obsequious gratitude and devotion 
to his Majesty, and nearly all, as 
soon as they had fairly escaped 
from Blois, openly opposed him. 

But Paris, as at all times, was 
the focus of sedition and revolt. 
The tidings of the murder of thfe 
Duke of Guise reached the Coun- 
cil of Sixteen in the evening of 
December the 21th. TJie gates 
of the city were instantly ordered 
to be closed, strong guards were 
posted in the most commanding 
points, and messengers were des- 
patched to request the presence 
of the Duke of Aiimalc, at that 
time residing at the Chartreiix. 
He was not indeed very po]>!dar, 
having been suspected of favor- 
ing the King through jealousy 
of his all-powerfid relative, but 
it was deemed needful to have a 
prince at their liead. He delay- 
ed not to obey their summons, 
and next day a meeting was held 
at the Hotel de Ville, at which 
Presidents Harhay and Do Thou 
— the historian — were forced to 
attend. The former heroically 
discharged his duty, and protested 
against the appointment of the 
Duke of Aumale to the govern- 
ment of the city, unless it ema- 
nated from the King. The first 
use the new Governor made of 
his authority was to shield his 
two opponents from the fury of 
the mob. When their champions’ 
death became generally known, 
all hearts were paralyzed. The 


Mass was performed without mu- 
sic. Groups collected into crowds, 
and as gradually and silently dis- 
persed, as if men were afraid of 
themselves. But the inaction was 
momentary. The preachers soon 
aroused the ardour of their hear- 
ers, and inflamed them with in- 
tense hatred against the sacrile- 
gious tyrant who had butchered 
in cold blood not only a subject 
and a Duke, hut even a Cardinal. 
So pathetically and with such 
moving (‘loqiience did they des- 
cribe the death of the two bro- 
thers that many shed tears, and 
‘still more )>rcteiuled to do so. 
Great commotions then broke 
out, and much violence was exer- 
cised against all persons suspect- 
ed of being favorable to tlie King. 
After hearing an inflammatory 
sermon from Ouinccstre, the po- 
pulace tore down the royal arms 
over the door of the Church, and 
broke them to pieces. On the 
first of January the same preach- 
er called upon his congregation 
to unite in avenging the two-fold 
murder that had he(?n so basely 
perpetrate! j, and required them to 
hold up their hands in token of 
assent. Seeing the President 
llarlay in the body of the Church 
he insolently addressed him. 

“ Hold up your hand also, Mr. 
Chief President, hold it up high, 
that all may see you are pledged 
like themselves.” Francis Pigenat, ' 
the priest of St. Nicolas in-the- 
Fields, demanded in his funeral 
oration if there were no one pre- 
sent who would undertake to re- 
taliate on the tyrant, and then 
exclaimed — slightly paraphrasing 
the welh known lines of Virgil : 

Bxoriare aliquis nostris gx ossibus ul- 
tor, 

t^ii face Valesios ferroquo seqitare ty- 
rannos. 
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The Duchess of Guise, dissolv- 
ed in tears, was unable to take 
any very active part in these 
treasonous ])roccedinj;s, but the 
Duchess of Montpensicr was in- 
defatigable, and alter exerting 
lierself to the utmost, to excite the 
Parisians to open rebellion, she 
set out to join her brother the 
Duke of ^layenne, to rouse his 
sluggish nature and to hasten his 
movements. Circular letters call- 
ed Letters of Union were also 
addressed to all the principal cities 
of the kingdom in the name of 
the survivors of the family of 
Guise, which firmly and positively 
repelled the allegation that the 
deceased Duke had conspired 
against his sovereign. They de- 
nounced the King’s sacrilege and 
hypocrisy in receiving the Sacra- 
ment in company with his victim 
so shortly before he murdered 
him : and they invited all good 
Catholics to unite in carrying out 
the objects of the League with 
more heartiness and perseverance 
than heretofore. A circular was 
likewise issued by the League 
Princes, though signed only by 
the Duke of Mayenne, enjoining 
all men not to pay any taxes that 
had been imposed since 1576, 
but to deliver the amount of their 
previous annual taxation to per- 
sons accredited by the League. 
The municipal authorities of Pa- 
ris even ventured to submit the 
following questions to the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne : 1st. Whether 
the people of France can be re- 
leased from the oath of allegiance 
they formerly took to Henry 
111. ; and 2ndly, whether it be 
lawful to take up arms, to levy 
troops, and to raise money, in 
defence of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman religion in 
France, in opposition to the de- 


testable designs of the King and 
Ills adherents, who had violated 
public faith, wrought great pre- 
judice to true religion, and in- 
fringed the liberty of the States- 
Gencral. On tlie 17th of Janua- 
r^^ seventy Doctors assembled, and 
after going in procession to hear 
High Mass as if to obtain the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, una- 
nimously answered both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. They 
also recommended that their 
decision should be sent to 
Rome for the Poi)c’s ratifica- 
tion, and that his Holiness should 
be entreated to commiserate and 
succour the distressed Church of 
France. The King submitted 
this decree to twenty Bishops 
and twelve Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne who happened to be at 
Blois, and they at once declared 
it to be cxecrilble, and evidently 
the result of violence or of fear 
— forgetting that a similar objec- 
tion might be urged against their 
own more reasonable conclusions. 
But the influence of the Sorbonne 
and the pre> disposition of the peo- 
ple caused an universal and open 
rebellion not only in Paris, but 
throughout the kingdom. The 
Franciscan Friars cut out the 
King’s head from a painting that 
graced their chief altar, and ano- 
ther portrait that hung against 
the wall behind the altar in the 
Church of the Augustin Monaste- 
ry was taken down and dragged 
through the streets. At Tou- 
louse the children carried prints 
of his likeness about the town, 
crying aloud ; “ Our tyrant of a 
King to be sold for iivo sols to 
buy him a halter.*’ A woman in 
Paris pretended that it had been 
revealed to her that the murder- 
ed Princes had gone direct to 
heaven, their sins having been 
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washed clean in their own blood. 
Tiie Petit- heuillaiiL improved up- 
on thi^ idea, and exclaimed in the 
midst of a sermon : “ O Holy 
and Glorious Martyr of God ! 
Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paj)s which thou 
hast sucked !”* This indeed was 
said in presence of the Duchess 
of Nemours, tlie mother of the 
victims, who had repaired to the 
capital, in the hope of eftectin*^ 
a reconciliation between the King 
and her surviving sons, in which, 
however, she entirely failed. The 
Duchess of Guise was actuated 
by a very ditferent spirit. A** 
memorial was presented to the 
Parliament in her name and in 
that of the heirs of the deceased 
Duke, praying that Henry of Va- 
lois, formerly King of France and 
Poland, otherwise call *d the Thes- 
6aloninn,f should bD put upon his 
trial for the murder of the Duke 
and of the Cardinal of G uise. 

After giving a long account of 
the exploits and virtues of the 
deceased, and tlicir zeal for reli- 
gion, and adducing many ex- 
amples from history to prove the 
sanctity that lias ever been at- 
tached to an oath, the petition- 
ers demanded that the accused 
should be condemned to confess 
his crime before the assembled 
States, kneeling on both knees, 
and holding in his hand a wax torch 
of thirty pounds weight, his head 
and feet bare, and otherwise 
clothed in a long loose shirt, a 
rope round his neck, and the pub- 
lic executioner by his side. He 


was further to be declared un- 
worthy of the throne, and to be 
confined in the Convent of the 
llieroiiymites at Vincennes, with 
a daily allowance of bread and 
water until the day of his death. 
Some objections were at first made 
to 'Mitcrtaining such an insolent 
and extravagant memorial, but 
after the Parliament had been 
purged of its refractory members, 
the proceedings were allowed to 
be instituted in the usual form. 
The leaves of the register how- 
ever that referred to them were 
torn out and destroyed, when 
‘Henry IV. entered Paris, and 
the whole affair lapsed into obli- 
vion. As it appeared that the 
Parliament as then constituted 
was not disposed to go the ex- 
treme lengths required by the 
democratic faction, it Wtis resolv- 
ed to remodel that body. Ac- 
cordingly, Bussy-Ic-Clerc, and an 
armed force proceeded to the 
Court-house, and presented a po- 
tion purporting to emanate from 
the good Catholics of Paris, and 
inviting the Parliament to unite 
with them ^ defence of their li- 
berty and religion. It also de- 
manded that the people should 
be formally released from their 
oath of allegiance, and the King’s 
name thenceforth expunged from 
all public acts. The President 
replied that a matter of such grave 
importance could not be decided 
without mature deliberation : up- 
on which Le Clerc invaded the 
hall, sword in hand, accompanied 
by live and twenty to thirty ruf- 


• In a ftinenil oi'.itiuii on I'raiiois Duke of Guise, killed in 1502, a Jacobin monk 
called him J/ar/yr; uddini; that respect for the Holy Bee which hud not yet had time 
to canonize him, alone prevented him from the well-earned enithet of “ Jilysml 
Martyr.^' 'J’lie Cardin.il of Lurraiiio also spoke of him as the Holy Martyr in a public 
discourse delivered at Versailles, and in a letter of condolence addressed to tbeir com- 
mon mother. 

t In allusion to Theodosius, who was excommunicated by St, Ambrose for hia cruel 
luaewcre of the Tliessalouiaiia. 
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fians, armed with pistols and in- 
cased in cuirasses. He declared 
that there was neither time nor 
need for deliberation, but that 
there were traitors amon^ them 
who kept up a secret intelligence 
with Henry of Valois, and finally 
desired those he should designate 
to follow him. When he read the 
names of Chief President llarlay, 
De Thou, Petier and others, emi- 
nent not more by iheir rank than 
by their integrity and wisdom, 
most of the counsellors rose and 


said, that they also would follow 
their captains. They were then 
paraded through the streets in 
double file, and finally lodged in 
the Bastille to the number of 
sixty, who were soon afterwards 
joined by twenty- one others of 
their colleagues. A new Parlia- 
ment was then formed under the 
presidency of Brisson, the mem- 
bers of which readily submitted 
to the capricious dictates of the 
populace. 

(To he Continued,) 


FROM CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Slow sinks the Coffin crowned with spotless roses, 

Placed by a Father tribute of his woes, 

And the same Earth that bore them now encloses. 

Maiden and Rose. 

We do not ask thee to restore them hither. 

Earth to thy troubles from their calm repose. 

Earth whose fierce fervours parch and tempests wither. 
Maiden and Rose. 

Their early slumber is no theme for sadness ; 

Spared from life's toilsome noon and weary close, 

They have but known the bright fresh morning’s gladness, 
Maiden and Rose. 


K. 
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A TALE. 

|)aul 33(ni0on. 

‘Our own weakness shews us what we are.” 

Byron. 


ffifiapfet >7 5. 

DEATH ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


ij ^ 


“ I'^ear not now tlie fever’s fire, 

Fear not now the fij'ath-hefl f^roan, 

I’an^s that torture, pa'ins that tire, 

Bc(J-rid with fi ehlc moan : 

These doniestic terrors wait 
Hourly at Death’s palace j^ate.” 

Mason. 


Those who have witnessed 
only the calmer jjlory of a North- 
ern sunset, will find it difficult to 
imagine the splendours of the 
same pageant, in the tropical 
parts of the Indian sea. 

One night of utter stillness, 
when the waters were thick and 
smooth, and the track of our .ship 
was like the folds in a satin robe ; 
the moon was just rising in the 
heavens as her brilliant brother 
was ending his career. Tar in 
the west lay a .solitary ridge of 
gloom, crowned with a cloud — 
model of the palace Beautiful : 
and passing behind this, the sun 
filled all tlie windows of its halls 
and corridors with a voluptuous 
gleam of rose and gold, as if 
some costly festival were there 
enacting, and velvet guests were 
forgetting, for a season, the des- 
tiny of the world in music and in 
wine. But even as He passed, 
(sad homily !) the palace fell to 
ruin, and ridge and ruin together 
being cleft asunder, the orb 
deepened in color, and, seeming to 


rest for a moment on the horizon- 
tal wave, sank from sight in blood- 
red glory, like a warrior dying in 
battle. There were stains on the 
water where He vanished, as, of 
eld, on Bceotian streamlets where 
the Bacchants had passed, with 
fawn-skins and ivy, with cymbal 
and tahour, and had spilt the pur- 
ple cup. . But the west turns 
suddenly sullen and colorless, and 
a faint pink spreads over the op- 
posite quarter, suffusing the face 
of the moon, who like a maiden 
hearing the words of love for the 
first time, shows on her cheek a 
contest between crimson modesty 
and the pallor of passion. This 
— only for a time : for flashing 
to the zenith from the departed 
sun, now gilding gloriously, per- 
haps, some African forest, up 
streams, with radiant spire and 
orange streak, the second glow 
of the tropics. Turn to the east 
— behold the hues of platinum, 
the twilight of cypress trees,— a 
dim, sepulchral sheen ! In such 
light would a fanatic love to wan- 
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dcr through the aisles of some 
deserted Minster, peopling its gal- 
leries and window>niclies with 
ghostly visitants and the spectres 
of its monumental dead. 

There happened to be a young 
man on board the steamer which 
received us at Suez, who was a 
native of Ottery. I scarcely re- 
membered him, as, I suppose, he 
had gone to sea quite a lad, but 
as soon as he learnt my name he 
lost no time in making himself 
known to me. His own name 
was Thomas Lane. “ Yes,” said 
1, ** of course, a son of Susannah 
Lane,” when first he spoke to me* 
“ Susannah Lane,” the sound 
seemed to ring familiarly in my 
ear. where had 1 seen that name 
lately ? And then I remember- 
ed it was one of tliose written on 
the scrap of paper which Dame 
Pent^'cost had given me, but 
which 1 had since mislaid. Lane 
was a handsome, swarthy young 
fellow, and had made himself 
more acquainted with the passen- 
gers than any other of the crew 
had done, by becoming the pro- 
prietor of a camcleon, ^hich he ex- 
hibited on deck in the evenings 
with great applause. He had 
more wit than Devonshire pea- 
sants generally have, and was oc- 
casionally very jocose in reply to 
scientific questions. 

“ If you please,” said a young 
lady, one night, ** why does not 
it change color ?” 

“It aint got much to change, 
Miss,” answered Lane, “ and be- 
sides, it don't like doing it before 
ladies.” 

“ With regard to the popular 
fable,” said an excellent Clergy- 
man, “ of the extreme abstinence 
of the cameleon, would you give 
us your experience, my good 
friend ?” 


“ He can’t abide the very name 
of wittols,” said Lane, “ and he 
aint smoked more than one che- 
root since we left Aden.” 

In this pleasant manner he had 
formed many friends, and was 
very popular. 

The night, on which the sun- 
set took place, which I have tried 
to describe, every one was on 
deck. In one corner a lady was 
seated, playing on a guitar, and 
surrounded by a group of ad- 
mirers. In another, Dagon was 
telling a story to a knot of audi- 
tors, whom he appeared to be 
Amusing very much. Wiggins 
was playing at draughts with Tre- 
vor. A newly married couple were 
leaning over the side, watching 
the beautiful spectacle, and trying 
to see their future in the golden 
prospect. 

1 was standing forward by my- 
self, smoking a cigar, thinking of 
Margaret, and rhyming inwardly 
with “ west” and “ rest,” and 
“ moon” and “ lagoon,” and so 
forth. 

“ I say Master Ned,” said Lane 
coming up to me, “ we can’t come 
it quite so strong down our way, 
can we ?” And he stood looking 
at the sky by my side, and as the 
orange light of the second glow 
rested on his fine tawny face, he 
looked the very model of health 
and manly beauty. There was a 
third person close to us then, 
though we did not know it till 
afterwards. “ I’ll sell that fel- 
low a bargain. Master Ned, look 
here,” cried Lane suddenly. One 
of the passengers had gone up 
the rigging of the fore-mast some 
little way, and was shouting to 
his friends below. Lane rushed 
up after him, in fun, to force him 
to pay his footing, and the pas- 
senger resisting, he made a pre- 
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tenco of binding him hand and 
foot. But the third party, whom 
we had not seen, had gone up 
after Lane. And at this moment 
the boatswain piped to ham- 
mocks, and it was Lane’s turn to 
sleep. I make no doubt that the 
spell lasted no longer than the 
first sound of the whistle : that 
then the scales fell from his eyes, 
and ])e perceived the dreadful 
stranger that was close upon him ; 
that then the painted heavens 
seemed full of lightning and blue 
fires and meteors, and the whistle 
turned to a deadly shriek— his 
mother’s — a wild and parting 
shriek ! The yards had been 
lowered from the mast, and were 
lying across the bulwarks, and 
poor Lane obeying the boatswain’s 
summons, came clumsily down a 
rope, cutting his hands all the 
way, and landing for a moment 
on the yard only to fall headlong 
into the sea the next. And why, 
as I witnessed close at hand, was 
that young face so ashily pale, so 
wanly liaggard, if he had not 
seen Him who was mercifully 
hidden from our eyes. He had 
seen Him make no doubt. 

So this was the end of Lane, 
for passing under the paddle 
wheel, which, I fear, struck him 
cruelly down, ho appeared no 
more to the eyes of men. Some 
one indeed said he saw a hand 


stretched, for a moment, out of 
the sea, but that was all. The 
steamer was stopt with laudable 
haste, and a boat lowered, but 
after rowing for a while out into 
the waters, now rapidly darken- 
ing after the brief twilight of the 
Tropics, the boat’s crew returned 
to say there were no traces of 
the missing man. And then they 
shouted down into the Engine 
room : “ Go on a-head, full 
speed,” and so we went our way, 
and Lane was left far behind to 
yield his soul to God amidst the 
choking elements and the shape- 
*less creatures of the deep. 

And thus, oh voyager of life ! 
one of the crew, or one of the 
passengers, (worker or dreamer,) 
on that strange ship, sailing al- 
ways onward with sealed orders, 
not yet to be opened — thus, 
on some closing twilight, musk 
thou fall away from thy comrades 
into the great sea, and the less- 
ening vessel shall pass from thy 
sight, for its destiny is the un- 
known Port, and thine — the void 
and the silence. No boat can 
save tlicc,. no hand can 
thee. Enough, perhaps, for poor 
human nature — (I speak not of 
its awful tenant) if one kind voice 
shall call from the side, ' Fare- 
well:’ more than enough to some, 
if that voice should bo the voice 
of a woman. 


Utiaptev VJtS. 

THE CITY OF FORGIVENESS. 


Tlio’ they may gang a kennin wrong 
To step aside is human.*’ 

Bitrnb. 

Cities have different reputa- burgh : whilst it is not thought 
lions : you may not whistle On outr4 to Oommit murder publicly 
Sundays in the streets of Ediii- in New Orleans, any day of the 
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week. Perhaps the chief cha- 
racteristic of Calcutta is the long- 
sufiering disposition of its society, 
their elastic forgiveness, the rea- 
diness with whicli they are will- 
ing to bury the past, to wash out 
every peccadillo with the water 
of oblivion : there is somcihing 
really quite touching in the mag- 
nificence of their clemency : that 
old affair of Titus is a mere joke 
compared with it. The fatted 
calf is ready at a moment’s no- 
tice for the prodigal, with the 
draff of the husks still hanging at 
his lip, and the perfume of the 
swine still permeating his rags. ' 
All this, surely, is very beautiful ! 

“ Tom !” said an uncle to his 
extravagant nephew, “ you’ve 
played ducks and drakes with 
my money at Oxford : what have 
you got to say for yourself ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the ne- 
phew, “ let us bury the past ; let 
bye-gones be bye-gones.” 

“ Exactly !” ried the uncle, 
“ but who’s to pay this wine bill 
of £800, and this horsekeeper’s 
account ” 

' Spare me !” interrupted the 
nephew, reproachfully : “ it is 
scarcely fair to bring up old 
scores : turning our backs upon 
the past, let us woo the angel 
virtue in the future, etc. etc.” 

It is thought heavy to append 
a moral to our fables now. 

1 did not stay long in Calcutta, 
for going out one day shooting 
with a friend on the Salt Water 
Lake, i beheld that unmatched 
prospect of desolation, and from 
the same moment 1 conceived a 
desire for a more terrestrial scene 
during the hot weather. I have 
not mentioned yet that I was a 
writer ; I had all my life been 
fond of languages, and had taken 
to orientals at Haileybury, so that 


I was enabled by studying hard 
to pass in those months at Cal- 
cutta. 

It was pleasant w^eather, with 
the exception of mist, all the 
time 1 spent in Bengal ; and what 
with tiic races and balls, and so 
on, and plenty to do, day followed 
day agreeably enough. There 
were a great many nice people 
then in the capital, as there are 
in every place I have ever vi- 
sited, and if I give an anecdote 
illustrative of the more general 
character of its society, 1 must 
not be thought ill-natured. 

• My agents were Fox and Mac- 
Clutchly, and John Fox, as he 
was always called, was the head 
of the house. This gentleman 
was very polite to me : he was a 
thin man with pale hair, and a 
very mild voice, and exceedingly 
particular in his dress. One day 
1 had been cfilling upon him, and 
as 1 was leaving the room, he said 
to me in a kind of caressing way 
he had : Champernowne, boy, 
come and dine with me to-night, 
like a good fellow.” This 1 was 
the more willing to do, as friend 
John had a particularly good tap 
of champagne open ; exactly the 
same wine do you know ? said 
some body, that John was drink- 
ing when he broke the last time ; 
so I gladly promised to come. 

** You will not mind my giving 
you a hint ?” asked John. 

** Certainly not,” said I, ** what 
is it ?” 

Why, the fact is, I am ex- 
pecting an indigo planter, named 
Donellan, a devilish good lad, 
but a rum tempered chap ; and 
last year he sent out a party of 
his fellows, from his factory, 
against some fellows of Crump- 
ton’s, another planter, and they 
say Donellan was then dressed 
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Jike a native, and Crumpton com- 
ing down and being very violent, 
Donellan gave liim a crack on the 
head and killed him on the spot. 
You know it was not proved : 
perhaps it was not true, but do 
not allude to any thing of the 
kind, as it riles him.” 

“ Oh no !” said 1, laughing, “ I 
won’t indeed,” and taking out my 
pocket book, [ made a little me< 
1110 . — ” War Gth Commandment.” 
And I turned to leave the room. 

“ Yes, and by the bye,” cried 
John Fox, “ and Winter is com- 
ing, and Mrs. Winter, you know, 
was a Mrs. Jones, and Jones ii» 
alive.” 

1 did not know ; so I made 
another memo, in my little book — 
** War 7th Commandment.” And 
I turned again to leave, when 
Fox once more arrested me, 
“ You’ve met, lu\ve you not? 
Tommy Flaxman ?” 

“ No,” said 1 ; 1 havenothad 

that pleasure.” 

“ Oh then,” said John, laugh- 
ing, ” you must make another me- 
mo. Tommy’s the best fellow in 
the world, but he's been unfortu- 
nate in business ; he was Secre- 
tary to the Burdwan Bank, and 
when they wound up the other 
day, there was an awkward little 
lac and a half wanting, and Tom- 
niy got into trouble.” 

So I entered in ray book — 
“ War 8th Commandment;” but 
as I went down stairs, 1 rubbed 
all former memos, out and substi- 
tuted a more general one in their 
place, — “ Any allusion, to-night, 
to the decalogue will be a mau~ 
vaise plaisanterie." 

Well — dinner came off, and in 
excellent style : all kind of deli- 
cious and deadly viands were pro- 
vided, mostly such as luxury im- 
ports under the fatal seal of Tris- 


megistus, and wine flowed abun- 
dantly in cooling streams. The 
planter was of llerculean frame, 
with flaxen curly hair, light blue 
eyes, a bronze complexion and 
a great huge neck, which he ex- 
posed to view by wearing open 
collars. Conversation went on 
very safely till the cloth was re- 
moved, when Donellan roared out 
a story ; “ I say, John, do you 
remember Pitts and Pyecroft?” 

1 should think 1 do,” an- 
swered John. 

“ Dives and Lazarus, we used 
to call them,” continued Mr. Do- 
* ncllaii, ” because poor Pyecroft 
was so troubled with boils, and 
old Pitts was always wanting a 
drop of something to cool his 
burning tongue. They had a 
factory down my way, and I re- 
member once ue got up a party 
to go down the river together. 
Well, so we started in the morn- 
ing, and played at quinze all the 
day till dinner time. Pyecroft 
was generally moderate, but when 
he did break out, he did it in 
style, and 1 saw that day was 
going to ,J)e one of his days. 
Dinner was dispatched — and Pye- 
croft was getting as royal as a 
lord, and old Pitts taking a nap 
for five minutes, as he always 
did just after his meals, so 1 slip- 
ped away on deck to smoke. I 
bad not been there 11 ve minutes 
when I heard these two quar- 
relling like pick-pockets : gad, 
thought I, I’m as well out of the 
way. A little after the row 
stopt a bit, and then all of a sud- 
den — bang — went a pistol. I 
rushed down into the cabin, 
and there 1 found Pyecroft at 
one end of the table, leaning 
back in his chair roaring with 
laughtdr, with a pistol in one 
hand and pointing with the other 
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at Pitts, who was at the opposite 
end of the table. “ I say, Don- 
ny,** cried Pyecroft, as he saw 
me ; “ Have I hit the old swill- 
tub? Have 1 tapped some of his 
precious old claret for him ? Have 
I ventilated his old carcase V* 

“ Now it’s my turn,” roared old 
Pitts, and producing a pistol from 
under the table, he then and 
there fired it into us two, fortu- 
nately with a not very steady 
aim, the ball going over my head 
into the panel. 

This was getting warm work : 
so when old Pitts holloaed out to 
his servant to come and load the* 
pistol for him again, I said 1 
would do the needful, and getting 
the damned thing into my hand, 

I chucked it through the window 
into the river. As soon as Pye. 
cruft saw this, ]ie chucks his af- 
ter it, and so the quarrel ended, 
only there was no getting Pye- 
croft to bed, for he sat on deck 
till two o’clock in the morning, 
with a bamboo and a bit of string, 
and an old iron hook, ** angling,” 
as he said, ” for the pair of Pis- 
tols.” 

I have spoilt this story by 
omitting the swearing, but in the 
closet, if the reader likes to add 
after each comma, a ” selah” of 
oaths, he will find the effect 
much heightened. 

” Pyecroft was a good fellow,” 
continued Donellan, thoughtfully, 
” but a slippery dog in money 
matters, he borrowed half a lac 
from the Burdwan Bank.” 

” Try some olives, Flaxman,” 
interrupted John Fox. 

” 1 remember Pyecroft, I 
think,” said Flaxman, not heed- 
ing Fox, ” a little skinny chap, 
was he not? with a red nose?” 

” The same,” said Donellan. 

” Did he not get into some 


row afterwards ?” asked Flax- 
man, ” ran away with some 
body’s wife or something ?” 

” Winter, you are not smok- 
ing,” said poor John, ” try a che- 
root.” 

” No, thank you. The whole 
concern,” said Winter, ” has gone 
to the bad. Old Pitts was oblig- 
ed to cut that neighbourhood 
and settle in Assam. You know, 
they could not bring it home to 
him — but he — shot a nigger.” 

” Your glass is empty, Donel- 
lan, try some grog,” interrupted 
poor John again. 

* So have I seen by mill-stream 
or village pond certain ducklings 
over-eager to rush into the dan- 
gerous element, whilst mother 
Hen, with much cackling and 
flapping of the wing, flies from 
each to each with earnest dissu- 
asion. Only the clement these 
ducklings were so anxious to 
rush into was hot water. 

Unhappy John, 1 could see, 
was sitting on thorns, for, though 
a bon vivant, he never exceeded, 
and his clear head was distressed 
with the ticklish nature of the 
conversation. But most fortu- 
nately, the guests themselves 
were, to-night, not the least sen- 
sitive, but went blundering on, 
treading on each other’s toes, 
and every man devoting himself to 
the mote in his neighbour’s eye, 
with singular dexterity, wholly 
regardless of the predominant 
beam in his own. Mac Clutch* 
ly, who was present to-night, 
must not be omitted. He was a 
red-haired, bony Scotchman, hard- 
ly spoke a word at dinner, scarce- 
ly touched wine, but after the 
cloth was removed, applied him- 
self so steadily to the spirits, 
that he desisted not till he fell 
quietly on the door, upsetting Ins 
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chair. Qn this occurring, John 
Fox rang a little hand- bell, and 
four servants coming into the 
room carried out the lifeless re- 
mains of Mac Clutchly. 

“ lie is the best man of busi- 
ness in Calcutta,” said John, look- 
ing at me, ** but this is his vray, 
every night.” 

At length the guests went, ex- 
cept Donellan who was staying in 
the house. This gentleman be- 
came penitent at the close of the 
evening, moaned over his sins, 
lamented his short-comings, and 
told me in confidence that the 
last thing his mother had said to 
him before leaving home was, 
“ Damn you, Sammy, you’ll ne- 
ver come to any good.” 

' I only hoped, for the credit of 
old Mrs. Donellan, that her ac- 
tual phraseology had been a little 
misrepresented. 

This dinner-party is episodi- 
cal : and 1 perhaps should not 
have mentioned it, if it had not 
been connected in my mind with 
a very cuiious circumstance af- 
fecting my narration. 

It was a nice cold night, and 
as John Fox’s room had been 
somewhat enshrouded with smoke, 

I felt it would be agreeable to walk 
home to Spence’s Hotel, where 
I was then staying. As I cross- 
ed the Meidawn, though the hea- 
vens were beautifully clear, yet 
there were thin and fleecy shapes 
of vapour hovering over the tanks 
and along the grass, like virgin 
miasmas, as yet innocent, but to 
darken, in more fatal months, into 
the hideous crones and belldames 
of Disease. 

And the skulking forms of ani- 
mals stole across distant patches 
of moonlight, and from far away, 
(dismally rung the bark of jackals, 
who were sitting doubtless pite- 


ously yawling for admittance at the 
grave-yard gate. Moving briskly 
along and pleasing my mind by in- 
dulging in wild fancies and as- 
sociations of diablerie, 1 had near- 
ly reached the garden in front of 
Government House, when I per- 
ceived ahead of me a man and a 
woman standing together. The 
man was talking very loudly, and 
as it seemed to me, in the thick 
inarticulate tones of drunkenness. 
1 could not distinguish the words, 
but they were evidently those of 
anger, and in the midst of his talk- 
ing he suddenly lifted up his arm, 
'and struck the woman down ta the 
ground. I ran as hard as 1 ‘could 
towards the spot : the man u as 
leaning over the woman, and I 
suspect was going to strike her 
again, but hearing ray footsteps, 
he made off, as well as he could, 
towards Dhurmtollah. 

Coming up to the fallen woman, 
who, 1 found, was dressed like a 
lady, I raised her up in my arms 
and untied the strings of her bon- 
net. 

It was Mrs. Lurcher. 

She was not hurt nor faint : 
the blow she had received was a 
side -blow of great force, but 
scarcely giving pain : only, of 
course, she was very startled and 
frightened. 

“ Good heavens !” I cried, 

Lurcher has not been brute 
enough ” 

** No, no,” she said, positively 
laughing at the idea amidst her 
terror, it was not he.” Then 
before I could prevent it, she 
threw herself on her knees, and 
clasping me round with her arms, 
said in a voice of agony : “ How 
much did you see ? Mr. Cham- 
pernowne ; for God’s sake tell me, 
what you did hear ? Could you 
distinguish what he said ? Should 
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you know him again if you saw 
him ?” 

She was much relieved by mj’ 
assuring her that 1 liad seen no- 
thing except the blow, had heard 
nothing, and could nut tell the 
man from Adam. Tears came 
to her aid, poor ciealuro ! and 
as I handed her into my bug- 
gy, which had come up, she 
sobbed like a child. Slie was 
staying at Spence’s, Lurcher hav- 
ing got leave, on private aflairs, 
to stay a wliile in Calcutta, 
which private aflairs consisted 
chiefly in betting with sundry 
young gentlemen, who iiad abler 
books at their bankers, than 
on the races. So we drove home 
together, and I gave her my arm 
up to her own rooms. 

“ I know all you have seen 
to-iiiglit,” she said, as I was go- 
ing, “ must seem wicked and bad, 
*l)ut it is more misfortune than 
anything else really. 1 cannot 
explain it to you nov/, but a time 
may come when it will all be 
known to you, and then 1 hope 
you’ll forgive me — at least partly. 

1 say, do me one favor, step down 
into the coffee-room and see if 
Jjurchcr is there, and enquire, on 
the sly, whether he’s been out this 
evening.’* 

There were not many people 
in the coffee-room : and Lurcher 
1 found sitting at a remote table 
playing at ecartc with a Jiand- 
sonic slip of a fellow, wliom 1 iiad 
known at Hailey bury, and who 
had come there with the prestige 
of having been a favorite at a 
public school. This young man, 
by way of training for living on a 
limited income in the country, 
bad become the owner of nine 
saddle-horses, drove a mail phae- 
ton, sported a dog-cart, lived with 
VOL. II. — NO. XII. 


a chum in a very pretty house at 
Garden Reach, gave iced cham- 
pagne for dinner, and, on the 
whole, from a vivinms viva- 
mii.s point of view, was rather 
“doingit.’* The slip was win- 
ning from Lurcher untold sums 
this evening, and 1 thought it 
still more favourable to Imrcher 
than anything 1 knew of him, 
that he bore his losses, 1 will not 
say with equanimity, hut with a 
beautiful resignation. 

The evangelist St. John, sit- 
ting out in his old arm-chair 
^nd blessing little children, could 
scarcely have worn a more sunny 
smile. 

I saw at a glance that Lurcher 
had never left the room all night, 
but to be quite sure, 1 asked a 
person 1 knew who was sitting 
on one chair with his legs on the 
back of another, smoking like 
liecla. Said I, ** Lurcher has 
not been out to-night, has 
he ? * 

“ Catch him,” responded the 
volcano, so 1 returned to Mrs. 
Lurcher, and assured her of the 
fact. “ I have only one favor 
then to ask of you,” said she, 

“ Mr. Champernowne, and I 
know you uill grant it, because 
you are kind-hearted and gener- 
ous ; do not say anything about 
what you have seen to-night ; at 
any rate now : perhaps it may all 
come to light, and then it will not 
matter: perhaps 1 may release 
you from the promise myself, 
some day : but give me your 
word, if things remain as they 
are, you will not peach upon 
me.” 

Gladly,” said I, “ bye-gones 
shall he bye-gones. Oblivion is the 
genius of the place.” 
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dtf^aptiX Vili- 

THE AUTHOR OF “ MY DISTRICT/' 


“ With lips (.h'prrssM as hr were meek. 

Himself unto himself he sold: 

ITpon himself himself di«l food: 

ilispassioiiate, and cold, 

And others than his f«»rm of creed, 

With chisoll’d features clear and sleek.” 

Ten:«yson. 


One little duty was not forgot- 
ten before leaving Calcutta, which 
was to write a letter to Susannah 
liane, rclaling to her the circum- 
stances of her son’s death, t* 
scarcely knew how to try and 
console the poor woman, but I 
put in, though the comfort was 
•queer enough to be sure, that 
Tom uas laughing and hearty 
within a few minutes of his end ; 
and Mary aflervvatcls wrote me 
that the old lady was much gra- 
tified with this, and used to say 
w'itli some pride : “ You know, 

Miss, Tom did not lo'?^' any of his 
good looks, he weren’t jiulled down 
none, but died as he was, — no- 
body need have been ashamed of 
being bis mother even when he 
w'as smothered up in the sea.” 
Poor woman ! 

I left Calcutta in the beginning 
of March, and being attached to 
the North-West, travelled direct 
to Agra, and here, after a few 
days’ sojourn, received orders to 
proceed to Muttra.* 

It was one of the last days in 
March, and the mornings were 
still fresh and pleasant, as I de- 
serted iny palanquin, and, making 
a hasty toilette at a well by the 
Mde of the road, stepped into the 
Collector’s dog-cart, which had 


very kindly been sent out to meet 
me, about four miles on the Agra 
road. The groom was a very 
neat fellow, cleanly dressed in 
white, with a turban trimmed with 
black and red cloth, and deco- 
rated with a little silver crest of 
a sledge- hammer. This sledge- 
hammer re-appeared again in all 
available places on the harness, 
and 1 observed that the pad under 
the gig-saddle was a piece of black 
cloth edged with red. The horse’s 
clothing too, which was put un- 
der our feet, had too great letters 
on it, “ A” and “ S,” one in black 
and the other in red. The groom 
and myself tried to converse, hut 
with somewhat ill success from 
my want of practice in the ver- 
nacular. He appeared to be 
speaking with great enthusiasm 
about the horse behind which we 
were sitting, describing it as a 
great eater, and an animal in no 
way to be discouraged by fatigue. 
It was a tall, handsome white 
horse, and 1 understood my com- 
panion to mention that on occa- 
sions of its absence from home, 
the stable became suddenly dark, 
which was a flight of fancy, I 
could not help thinking, would 
never have occurred to poor 
William, who used to look af- 


* I have selected this locality from a desire to describe a very interesting part of 
the country . it is hardly necessary to say that the society pourtrayed and the incidents 
recorded arc wholly fictitious. 
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ter Kathleen. I tried to indi- 
cate that I had some horses 
on the road, which I thoui^ht 
would rather astonish tlie public, 
to which the ^room replied that 
he considered it not unlikely, and 
that it was a curious circum- 
stance, connected with tlie sub- 
ject, that he had two brothers 
who had been sitting without 
employment for the last year, in 
anticipation of my arriv<a], and 
that he should take an early op- 
portunity of attaching them to 
my skirt. 

We were thus amicably, tho’ 
not very intelligibly, conversing? 
when the thatched roofs of houses 
amongst trees announced our ap- 
proach to Muttra. We crossed 
a bridge, and came upon an open 
space, surrounded with drives : 
these again were plentifully plant- 
ed, and the aspect of the place 
was rather pleasing. A faint 
' sweet smell hung in the air from 
the Mimosa seris^ and the green 
of the avenues was prettily di- 
• versified by the lilac hues of a tree 
then flowering, which the peasan- 
try call Kuchnar, but^ which bota- 
ny, I believe, hits named, after a 
favorite son, ilauhinia Variegata. 
The Collector's house was not far 
distant; and on arriving 1 was 
immediately shown into a bed- 
room, by a servant trimmed with 
red and black, and glorified with 
a sledge-hammer, who was pro- 
vided with a message from his 
master, that press of engagements 
prevented the Collector waiting 
. upon me immediately, but we 
should meet at breakfast. 

I knew nothing of my Collec- 
tor, except that his name was 
Aurelian Smith ; that he had 
written to me at Agra, politely 
asking me to stay with him, till 
I could get a house, and that the 


said invitation was penned in a 
very neat small hand, on paper 
embossed with a sledge-hammer 
and a large A. S. Entering on 
a new scene is always with me, 
an occasion of half mournful ex- 
citement, and I was not sorry to 
be alone for an liour or two. All 
changes are to my mind solemn, 
because you cannot tell, till after- 
wards, whether they are trivial or 
impnitant. How often it hap- 
peni) that we part with our old 
College friend in England most 
mournfully, — to meet him again 
six months afterwards in Calciit- 
•ta, and then part lightly from him 
in Calcutta, to meet no more for 
long, long years — to meet no 
more in short at all, — for these 
t\No old men with gray hfiir and 
crows-feet under their eyes — fond 
of money and petulant about 
their habits, ale not the laughing 
youths that parted, but quite 
diflerent parties altogetlier. 

I was thinking over these mat- 
ters, having dressed and wash- 
ed, and was sitting on the sofa 
dreamily looking over a large 
volume called “ Moralistes Fran- 
cais,” from which, every now and 
then, some pointed thought of 
La Rochefaucauld fell into my 
mind like a needle, when a Mo- 
hammedan sledge-hammer an- 
nounced that “ prayers’* were 
ready. 

** Breakfast perhaps,” said I. 

No,** said he, ” prayers.** 

1 was glad to think a good old 
custom of our own land was kept 
up in this house, and stepped 
briskly into the dining room. 

Aurelian Smith was a little 
pale man, with rather a large 
head ; his fore head was very high, 
and his fore-lip very long, and 
his eyes, which were encased in 
gold spectacles, were of a dead 
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gray color. Ho was very care- 
fully nnd cleanly dressed, though 
ill clothes, the design of which it 
was a little dillicult to follow, 
further tlian that they were in- 
tended to he useful and comfort- 
able. 1 expect he planned ihoin 
liimsclf. 

llis wife was a pretty woman 
with bright brown hair, shining 
liazle eyes, and very white teeth. 

He received me kindly, intro- 
duced mo to Mrs. Smith, and then 
immediately opening a large hihlc, 
commenced reading a ])salm, a 
very short one, and to my utter 
astonislimcnt on ending this, fol-* 
lowed it up with a long commen- 
tary of his own on the scripture 
which had been read. He had 
no command of language, hut 
went on in a culm cold sort of 
hesitation, with a string of lame 
sentences, and as* his views of 
exegesis were of the most w'ashy 
H’Oyly and Mant description, I 
was sincerely glad wlien the ex- 
hibition was over, and we were 
fairly on our knees. But the 
praying part was speedily con- 
cluded, with one collect. AVell, 
thought I, this is the most won- 
derful phase of family prayers be- 
tween these people, that 1 ever 
heard of. I did not know Aure- 
lian Smith yet. 

The Collector made tea himself, 
and sat at the head of the table, 
while Mrs. Smith sat on one side. 
The tea things were pretty white 
China, bordered with red and 
black, and adorned in the middle 
with A, S. and sledge-hammers. 
From a casual remark, I gathered 
that the Collector kept house him- 
self, as he asked the servants in 
an authorative way, whether they 
had salted that breast of beef yet 
or not, which a sledge-hammer 
replied to by saying that it was 


quite ready, but being desired to 
bring it, qualified his rein ark by 
observing, that as long as the wind 
remained in the quarter in which 
it was at jiresent, he was afraid 
salting meat would be a dillicult 
task. So I undertood him. Whilst 
I was peaceably engaged in muf- 
fins and grilled mutton, the Col- 
lector snddt nly turned upon me, 
and said in a slow voice, “ 1 trust, 
Mr. Champernowne, you take an 
interest in the great cause.” 

I really thought he meant some 
pending trial, so I replied — 

“ No, I am ashamed to say that 
'I liavc so recently arrived from 
Calcutta, that 1 have not even 
he.*ird of it.” 

He smiled faintly — “ The mil- 
lions around us !” said he, sweep- 
ing gently in a semicircle with 
his arm. 

“ Oh, the common people,” I 
cried. “ I am quite struck with 
their appearance, so handsome, 
and such line made men many of 
ihoin ; I had somehow associated 
the idea of an Indian in my mind' 
with the lythe and slender inha- 
bitant of t^lie Tropics, and the 
broad shoulders and sturdy limbs 
of these up-country people quite 
astonished me.” 

“ 1 have ascertained from a 
little table which 1 have drawn 
up,” said the Collector, “ that in 
my district one and two-fifths out 
an hundred alone can read and 
write 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ a very 
small proportion !” 

“ There then,” said he, point- 
ing forward and looking into va- 
cancy over the epergne of flowers 
in the middle of the table, ** there 
lies the goal of my ambition : I 
wish for no advancement, thus 
let my lot remain, suffice it for 
me that reducing my views to 
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complete accordance with those 
of the eminent statesmen, to 
whose policy I have attaclied iny 
exertions, 1 sliall be amply re- 
paid if, when I fall at my post, I 
shall 1)0 found not to have labor- 
ed in vain ; if instead of this 
miserable one and two-fifths who 
after all can scarcely write or read 
at all, throe-fourths of the whole 
population of this district sliall 
be able to spell words of two 
syllables, perform a rule of three 
sum, and accurately define the 
distance of the dog- star Sirius 
from the earth. 

“ This then is the object of my 
career, and my reward will be 
sufficient, if with regard to this 
little kingdom committed to my 
charge,” here he waved his arm 
round again slowly, “ it might ho 
said oil my tomb, in an intellec- 
tual sense of course, * provinciam 
excoluit adeo, ut jure sit gloria- 
■ tus, inarmoream se relinquere 
tpiam latcritiam accepisset.’ ” 

111 perfect innocence I asked 
my friend who the eminent 
statesman was, to whom he re- 
ferred, for 1 supposed it to be 
some German Baron with a curi- 
ous system. 

I found with some astonishment 
that the person intended w'as the 
Lieut.-Governor of the provinces. 

“ Well, but,” said 1, “ excuse 
me if I speak with the freedom of a 
young man, if I question whether 
your plan is quite in accordance 
with that of the Government, be- 
cause I met a gentleman coming 
up the country, who told me a 
good deal about the educational 
movement, and all, £ understand, 
they aim at is to give the impulse 
to self-education, nor would they 
recognise for a single instant, as 
you appear to do, a certain a- 
mount of information as a landing- 


place. Education can be only a 
means, the end is moral culture, 
and notiling can be more impor- 
tant than to impress this upon 
the people, for if they mistake 
tlie two, I fear that they will find 
in the day of trouble or in that 
last dreadful hour when we shall 
all want to grasp at something, 
that the rule of throe will stand 
them in little stead.” 

“ Arc \vc not a little mistaking 
things that difler ?” said the Col- 
lector, employing a favorite form 
of oratory of his. *• Are we not a 
little, in pardonable enthusiasm 
appropriate to our ago, comming- 
ling things that have no connex- 
ion with each other ? Can we not 
elevate our peasantry to a fitness 
for taking a respectable position 
in the ordinary sphere of life, for 
writing their, own letters, for 
keeping their own accounts, and 
for general independence in mer- 
cantile transactions ? And cannot 
we do all this, without trench- 
ing upon the sacred subject of 
religion,” — here the gray eyes 
dosed for a moment in the spec- 
tacles, — “ without interfering in 
any way with a more sacred mis- 
sion entrusted to a holier minis- 
try.” 

“ Well,” I cried, I dare say in 
rather too self-opinionated a 
manner, ” if that is the correct 
view of secular education, I would 
oppose it with the violence of a 
Calvinist. But my opinion is 
that the advocates of secular edu- 
cation consider that their plan is 
the best way of preparing the 
mind for religious enquiry; 1 
cannot conceive why people should 
be educated at all, if they are 
not to become better men, and 
moral improvement can only come 
through religion.” 
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“ When wc Iiave been a little 
lonj^er in tl)e country,” said the 
Collector, wc shall take calmer 
views of things.” 

You never said a truer word, 
Aurelian S.’uilh : wee/o take calmer 
views of thing's, when we have 
been Ioniser in the country ; and 
nothing inore do 1 regret than 
what apjM'ars to be a sad neces- 
sity, that the child of enthusiasm 
must wait for soI)er experience to 
fiuide it, but wljen that lingering 
]\Ientor lias arrived, behold ! — 
das Kind ist todt ! The Collector 
soon after this very kiiully pro- 
posed to take me a round of calls,* 
and accordingly in his company 
1 visited sundry married people 
in the 13th Cavalry, and the 
troops of I Torse Artillery then 
stationed at Muttra, and sundry 
swash-bucklers of the younger 
sort, whom I found in their 
shirt-sleeves and tin' light drawers 
of the country, reading old ma- 
gazines and smoking. These lat- 
ter were exceedingly coidial, 
asked me to take beer, (at twelve 
o’clock) and inquired warmly 
after Lurcher, who 1 found was 
a Major of 13th Cavalry, sup- 
posing, as one of them said, ‘ he 
was making crips of money !’ 
When we got back, I told the 
Collector I did not feel disposed to 
go to office that day, and he said 
he would give me something which 
would profitably engage me at 
home. So we passed into his 
study, where opening a glass 
book-case, he took therefrom a 
neat little volume bound in calf. 

This,” said he with a compla- 
cent smile, “ is my Opus Minus, 
and 1 think you will find it a 
comprehensive compendium. I 
need scarcely tell you that it has 
met with the approval of higher 
authority. It is a faithful record 


of my poor labors, and a perusal 
of it will at once put you in pos- 
session of the position of the Man 
and liis sphere.” I took the 
volume from his hand and 
was leaving the room, when he 
said, “one moment, Mr. Cham- 
pernowne,” and going to the 
drawer of a writing desk, he took 
out of it a little tiny book bound 
in black. “ This,” said he, “ is 
for another occasion, and a so- 
leinner hour,” — here the eyes went 
out, — “ keep this beside you in 
the secret closet, and may words 
written herein be not found with- 
'jut unction.” 

“ Unction,” thought I, “con- 
nected with ‘ ungere,’ to grease, 
to oil.” 1 have a great taste for 
philology. 

So the Collector went to his 
ofiicc, and I went to converse 
with the Collector’s lady. I hope 
it is not an ungaUant thing to 
say, but she really was the worst 
company 1 ever knew. A pret- 
ty person can never he quite un- 
inleresliiig, it is true, because 
there is always something to look 
at, but as fur as is possible for a 
lady of good looks to be stupid, 
Mrs. Smith was so. And it was 
more provoking because in little 
passages of fun with her children, 
of whom she had great numbers, 
of sizes, a sprightly naivete peep- 
ed out, the absence of which was 
painfully observable in her con- 
versation. But as in a village 
community, there is often one 
young girl, who takes no heed 
of the sports of her compeers, but 
wanders over heath and common, 
tricked out in some frail garland 
of wild flowers, and singing to her- 
self snatches of strange songs, 
and the peasants tell you * she is 
plaiTet-stricken,' so 1 soon per- 
ceived that my incoherent com- 
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panion had lost all her natural 
vivacity, and all the elasticity of 
a cheerful disposition under the 
baleful influence of that pervad- 
ing orb — her husband : that she 
was, in short. Smith-stricken. 

1 asked her about some of the 
latest novels, and she said Mr. 
Smith did not subscrihe to the 
Book Club. 1 asked her if she 
was fond of a garden, and she 
said Mr. Smith was; and 1 asked 
if she had ever seen the Taj at 
Agra, and she said, she had ; and 
when 1 further asked her what she 
thought of it, (such a question !) 
she said, it was very nice, ana 
had I seen Mr. Smith’s account 
of it ? 1 never knew anything 

at all like it, this poor lady’s so- 
cial landscape, the ereation with 
which she was surrounded, was 
illuminated throughout with a 
couleur de Smith, 

Of course it was not to be borne 
long, and 1 retired to my own 
room to spend the afternoon in 
looking over my two new^ books. 

The larger one I found to be 
“ My District,” by Aurelian 
Smith, Esq., Magistrate and Col- 
lector of Muttra, and with “ Za- 
hor omnia vinciC' for its motto. 
The little one was “ My Prayers,” 
by An relian Smith, Magistrate 
and Collector of Muttra, and 1 
nearly fell under the table at flnd» 
ing ” Labor omnia vincit” on it 
too, “ My Prayers !” thought 
1, and then that exquisite deflni- 
tion of James Montgomery’s came 
into my mind — 

** The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near.” 

“ My Prayers !” thought I, as 
if a secret attitude of the soul be- 
fore its Creator, could be acquired 
from directions, like the goose- 
step. “My District” was a very 
readable sort of book, divided into 


two parts, the first of which con- 
tained a panegyric on the Compa- 
ny’s administration, and more es- 
pecially on the manner in which 
that administration had been lo- 
cally carried out in the North 
Western Provinces. The second 
part gave, first of all, a brief his- 
torical sketch of Muttra, from the 
time of King Kuns to the time of 
King Smith, and then a more 
particular account of the public 
works, bridges, roads, and police 
stations, built by Smith, and last- 
ly, a precis of the educational 
movements of Smith, with a 
‘glowing abstract of his views and 
tlie warm expression of his opi- 
nion that “ Labor omnia vin- 
cit,** There were copious ap- 
pendices attached to the body of 
the work, and a very neat red 
ink picture of^Smith’s sluice, an 
invention of great merit, which I 
was afterwards told, succeeded to 
admiration in the hot weather, 
and was, to all appearances, go- 
ing on very well, when it was 
carried away at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Some 
of the appendices were tabular 
statemeriis, and you could find 
out by means of them, if you 
wished, some very recondite in- 
formation. For instance, there 
was one table, on which, if you 
drew your finger down a certain 
column, you could find out how 
many Hindoo village watchmen 
there were above the age of thir- 
ty, and then if you drew your 
finger down another column, you 
could find out how many Musul- 
man village watchmen there were 
above the age of thirty, and af- 
terwards you could compare the 
products of the two columns and 
draw your conclusions, if 3'ou had 
any to draw. 1 myself discover- 
ed from another table the propor- 
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tion that Sliciklis bore to Patbans 
amongst ibe salt preventive men, 
which I found to be per 

cent, and the proportion of Hin- 
doos to tlie two, which was 18.29 
per cent, and 1 should have been 
able Co base my calculations \ipon 
these two facts, only, I had no 
sort of calculations, connected 
with the subject, which required 
basing, and 1 am not sure that 
any one else ever liad. 

The Collector came home from 
his office, about 5 o’clock, and 
shortly afterwards we all went out 
in the carriage, and drove in tlie 
direction of the city. This we* 
soon entered, and on arriving at a 
very crowded corner of a street, 
we -found a disreputable looking 
sort of man, very much pitted 
with the small-pox, with a little 
black book in his hands, arguing 
loudly with three old men. 

Smith stopt the carriage. 
** Champernowne,” said he, “ this 
is my reader, llahakkuk. Well, 
Ilabakkuk, how is the work pro- 
gressing ?” 

“ Wait a small w’hile, sir,” 
said tliat gentleman, ” I will give 
one poser just here.” 

So saying, he triumphantly 
asked a question from one of the 
old men, and then snapping his 
fingers, came up to the carriage. 

I enquired from him what the 
question was. ” I ask that 
Brahmin, sir,” said Habakkuk, 

“ who take the Mahiideo home 
to bed, where he get beast-i-ly 
drunk. The Hindoos’ god is 
very bad in this respect : he al- 
ways is being drunk now. They 
not like my question.” 

“ Is the spirit of inquiry in- 
creasing, Habakkuk ?” asked the 
Collector. 

“ About where he was, sir,” 
said Habakkuk, ** the fakeer 


who is down at my place is not a 
good man, sir : he is very avari- 
cious. He say, you give me one 
rupee per month more, and if not, 
1 will not make the inquiries any 
furtlior ?” 

” ^Ve must bide our time,” 
said the Collector, and directed 
the carriage to drive on. ” Jjittle 
success, little success !” continued 
^Ir. Smith, sighing, and 1 be- 
lieve sincerely, “ but it is God’s 
W'ork, and he will prosper it in 
His own good time.” 

I could not b(?lp thinking, that 
supposing Smith’s plan of preach- 
ing the gospel was a very bad 
plan, and that the Supreme Meiiig 
chose to intimate to its mistaken 
promoters, that the plan ivas a 
bad one, whether they would ex- 
pect such an intimation to bo 
given by an angel, or in a dream, 
or by some disturbance of physi- 
cal nature ; or whetlier it was 
more probable that it would be 
simply indicated by the with- 
liolding of success from the oper- 
ations of the disapproved enter- 
prize, It is, surely, the height 
of presumption to suppose that 
our SCI vices must be accepted by 
God for the sake of the spirit 
which dictates them. The mo- 
tive may, it is true, find remem- 
brance in His merciful mind, but 
at the same time, it may seem fit 
to His wisdom to set aside our 
clumsy performances altogether. 
However 1 believe Smith was per- 
fectly in earnest in his desire 
that the heathen should embrace 
Christianity, and though 1 do 
not think he had ever consi- 
dered, that it was quite as ur- 
gent a duty of piety to seek 
after the right ” modus ope- 
raiidi,” as, to set about tlie work 
at all, still be was anxious that 
there should bo a movement in 
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favor of missions, conducted un- 
der the symbol of the sledge-ham- 
mer, and marked with the domi- 
nical letters A, S., and accord- 
in^jly he had started a Sunday 
school, entertained friend Habak- 
kuk, and supported such inqui- 
rers as appeared to be bincere. 

If I am thoii^lit to be scollin^ 
at these and similar efforts, 1 am 
strangely misapprehended, as 1 
shall after wardvS sliow. 

When we returned from our 
drive, we had dinner, and Mrs. 
Smith, soon after retiring under 
stress of children, Aiireliaii and I 
were left over our wine, I mighir 
almost say over my wine, for 
Smith hardly touclicd a drop. 
The conversation turned upon 
“ My District,” and 1 could con- 
scientiously say, that 1 bad found 
it very interesting, but the Collec- 
tor was a little pressing, and in- 
sisted upon knowing whether I 
did not think the defence of the 
British administration w’as very 
able. 

“ Well, to be quite plain with 
you,” said J, ” 1 like that part 
of the book the least.” 

“ It is a strange thing,” replied 
Smith, “ that our young men now- 
a-days seem so deficient in that 
enthusiasm about their employers, 
and in that hearty bias in favor of 
their own profession which I de- 
light to see. Something in mo- 
dern education must be wrong. 
In my days, the young men were 
full of attachment to the King, 
to the Cluircli, to the old insti- 
tutions, and when they entered 
n service like ours, they entered 
it heartily with a determination 
to stand by it, right or wrong, 
and t»' fight John Company’s bat- 
tles for liiin like trusty vassals.” 
Aureliaii’s drab cuinplexioii really 
glowed. 

VOL. II. —NO. XII. 


“ Surely” said I, “ to all intents 
and purposes, John Company is 
now quite as imaginary a person 
as the Mayor of Garrett. But I, 
for one, quite disown being at 
all ashamed of the British admin- 
istration ill India, only defences 
like yours, 1 dislike for tw'o rea- 
sons.” 

” What are they ?” said the 
Collector. 

“ No,” I replied, “ it is not 
becoming in me to tell you, be- 
cause I am perhaps wrong.” 

“ Open discussion,” said Smith, 
“ I am prepared to hear. I would 
•rather you would tell me.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ the defence 
in the first place, is to my mind, 
founded on sophistical reason- 
ing, and in the second, such de- 
fences are bad altogether, in their 
tendency and effects. Your de- 
fence is foundbd upon a compari- 
son of what we are now doing, 
we the later heirs of social Chris- 
tianity, of Steam and Electricity 
with what the Moslem Kings did 
in their day. But you quite 
forget that when the last Moslem 
King, with a semblance of power, 
was seated on the Indian throne, 
we ourselves were scarcely civi- 
lized. England under George 
the Third was nearly a savage 
country. We rushed into bloody 
warfares like an Ojihheway tribe : 
we utterly neglected the poor, 
leaving them to stink and starve 
in filthy dens, and when they 
crept out to steal, by way of teach- 
ing them better, we haled them 
to the shambles. Wo left un* 
happy debtors to rot in hopeless 
durance. We lashed and brand- 
ed the insane. Holy men with 
religious scruples of conscience 
were fined and imprisoned. The 
peasantry were dragged from their 
ploughs before the Most and after 

L 
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the Drum, to engage in unjust 
conflicts. The representatives of 
the people were notoriously cor- 
rupt, most of them first buying 
their seat, and then selling their 
votes. Our gentlemen drank, and 
our ladies gambled, and with a 
considerable show of orthodoxy, 
God was really forgotten in the 
land.” 

“ You have drawn a pretty 
picture !” said Smith. 

“ Is it not true ?’* said I, 
“ where is the exaggeration ? 
Civilization is now at length 
dawning, because Christianity is 
at length becoming politically 
practical, instead of remaining 
personal and theoretic. 

V The poor Moslem Kings have 
got no principles of action to 
show against those of the modern 
system of Christian Socialism, 
but then I say, neither have our 
former selves. 

” Then again, I cannot but 
think the tendency of eulogies on 
our own national doings, a very 
bad one. It deadens our per- 
ception of existing evils, it slack- 
ens our exertions to remove them. 
The great statesman is perhaps 
the last sort of genius, that can 
ever look back and say ” exegi 
monumentum because he knows 
that what he was done after all, 
has been but to shirk some ne- 
cessities altogether, to put off 
others skilfully for his successors : 
to do some good of course, but 
chiefly to have been successful in 
pulling matters through somehow, 
in his own day, and in leaving the 
unsolved problems for the future.” 

” I am glad you think, Cham- 
pernowne,” said Smith, ** but I 
see your ideas have been sadly 
warped. Where did you get 
thase new-fangled notions about 
modern Christianity, and what do 


you call it. Socialism ? What, 
Fourier's system, eh ?” 

Not exactly,” said I, with a 
smile; ** my notions have been 
found from conviction. 1 dare say, 
1 have spoken, as my years usu- 
ally speak, warmly but not wise- 
ly. You must forgive me if I 
have.” 

“ Oh no,” said Smith, “ I only 
hope you will re-consider these 
matters.” 

” My life,” I said” will, I trust, 
be spent in re-considcring them, 
but perhaps in aiming, also, at 
the same conclusions.” 

Smith had altered his manner 
a good deal to me this evening, 
and we parted very good friends. 

But when 1 took out a chair 
in an open space, near my bed- 
room window, to smoke the last 
dreamy weed of evening, I could 
not help exclaiming — ” Oh, for 
the gift of silence, till the time 
is ripe !” The English mind is 
always a little gloomily impress- 
ed in strangers and new scenes, 
—so that I felt rather lonely, but 
then over-head were the grand 
old golden Heroes — the old fami- 
liar shining faces, — Belted Orion 
and the rest, with homely Charles, 
who always appears to me, in 
this country, to have got his 
Wain into some difficulties, as it 
is not quite so straight as it used 
to be in Devonshire. These were 
the glorious creatures that 1 had 
peeped up at through the apple 
trees, in Ottery Orchard, a wonder- 
ing child of six : — these were the 
glorious creatures, that overcome 
by sense and awe, the Chaldaic 
fathers fell down on the ancient 
plains and worshipped ; — for they 
said, these silent, eternal, passion- 
less' forms must be the mystery 
that it is the instinct of our 
hearts to desire to know. 
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f) a 9 1 e r IX. 

THE ASSAULT CASE. 


* The Amtman, who had no particular taste for such extraordinary occurrences, be- 
ing wont on these occasions to commit frequent errors, and with the best intenUons 
to be often paid with sour admonitions from the higher powers, went with heavy 
steps into his office-room.” 

Wilhelm Meister. 


The second day of my arrival 
at Muttra, I went to office, where 
I was introduced to Mr. Phipps, 
the Joint Magistrate, and Mr. 
Lily, the Deputy Collector, upon 
both of whom I had, on the 
previous morning, left my card* 
Phipps was a very little man with 
snuff-colored hair, and bright eyes 
like beads : he seemed to have a 
very good disposition, but I could 
see after a few minutes' conversa- 
tion that the independency of his 
mind had gone down in a storm 
of Smith. Lily was a long gaunt 
man, whom 1 afterwards dis- 
covered to be an excellent officer, 
though he quite invariably put 
me wrong, whenever I asked 
him the simplest question. 

After a day or twp's practice 
in hearing the papers of cases 
read out to me, one morning I 
came down to find, not without 
considerable embarrassment, that 
a petition had positively been 
made over to me fbr independent 
investigation. The gentleman 
who read my case out to me, was 
a very old Hindoo, with long 
teeth that really waved when he 
spoke, like flag-grass. He had 
on a large pair of spectacles with 
thick tortoise-shell rims, fastened 
to his ears by two pieces of old 
green ribbon. The lenses of 
these glasses were sa formidable, 
that I quite trembled for the poor 
man’s eyes in case of the light 
catching the fbcosr. ^d t waa 


much relieved when I perceived 
that by perking his head up a 
little, he managed to read from 
underneath them, whereby the 
danger was avoided. All things 
bling now ready, I sat down in my 
'arm-chair, with rather a solemn 
feeling that it had become a bench, 
and ordered the plaintiff to be 
brought forward. Immediately a 
man appeared, limping a great 
deal and with several bruises, 
neatly executed in lamp-black, 
who commenced loud shouting, 
of an exceedingly appalling na- 
ture to the bench, but which was 
happily put an end to, by four or 
five employes of the Court rush- 
ing upon him, and shaking him 
till the shout suddenly subsided 
into a coaxing, supplicatory tone* 

My old Hindoo with the gog- 
gles then commenced reading out, 
a petition at a great pace, the 
teeth clattering away like the 
works inside an automaton. Thia 
document was chiefly in Arabic, 
and the petitioner kept up a run- 
ning commentary on it in Bruj, 
which is the dialect of those parts : 
so that from total ignorance o( 
both languages, from a burning 
desire to keep up my dignity, and 
a growing sense of utter imbeoi** 
lity, about five minutes sufficed 
to reduce me to the vergq of in^ 
aanity. 

There was a pause— all eyed 
were fixed upon me, the. peti- 
tioner put himself into a wietfid 
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attitude, old Gon;^1es stood silent 
without helping me a bit : not 
knowing wlwit I was saying, nor 
indeed very clearly where I was, 

J mechanically pronounced in the 
vernacular, the two words — “ very 
good.’* 

To my utter astonishment this 
response gave complete satisfac- 
tion ; the petitioner thanked me 
and surrendered himself to a man 
with pen and ink, who drew him 
aside into a corner, the atten- 
dants moved away, old Goggles 
sat down to write, and I was leJJ; 
to myself for a few minutes to 
compose my mind and stave off * 
approaching madness. 15 ut the 
relief was only temporary, for ve- 
ry shortly the plaiiitill’ was again 
brought before me, and a process 
commenced upon him by Goggles, 
which 1, in a short -time, disco- 
vered to be administering to him 
the solemn declaration. 

Any thing more ludicrous than 
the scene can hardly be imagined : 
the following may give some faint 
outline of it : — 

Goggles, — “ In the presence of 
the Supreme Being.” — 

Plaintiff. — “ Yes, of course.” 

( Bowing very politely to me. ) 

Attendants. — ( Shaking plain* 
tiff dreadfully.) “ Speak after 
Goggles, will you ?” 

(Joggles. — “ In the presence of 
the Supreme Being.” — 

Plaintiff, — “ In the presence of 
the Supremo Being,” ( in a very 
low voice^ then suddenly in a very 
loud one J, “ look here, look here, 
your honor,” pointing to the lamp- 
black bruises, ** great injustice has 
been done ! sixteen men with 
sticks and stones — ” {Here the 
attendants shook the plaintiff to 
pieces.) 

Goggles. — “ I make an agree- 
ment.” 


Plaintiff. — “ I make a dogrcc- 
ment.” ( A word occurred whidi 
the plaintiff did not understand y 
and which he mispronounced accor^ 
ding I y.) 

(Joggles. — “ That 1 will speak 
the i,ruth.” 

Plaintiff. — “Of course I w'ill ; 
what do 1 come here for except to 
speak the truth ; your honor, 
great injustice has been done ; six- 
teen men with sticks and stones.” 
— ( Here shaken to pieces again on 
the spot.) 

In this manner he w’ent on 
with his solemn declaration. The 
doing away of the old hocus- 
pocus of the Ganges water and 
the Koran, is a very great pity. 

It is an inefficient argument to 
say it was dallying with supersti- 
tion ; what on earth is making peo- 
ple kiss the New Testament but 
dallying with gross superstition ? 
The only question is, whether 
the common peasantry lie less, 
after putting tlmir lips to a piece of 
calf-skin. It is still thought they 
do so in England, and out here 
there can be little doubt that 
witnesses are more scrupu- 
lous, after putting their hands on 
a little dirty river- water, or on 
the binding of a book in a lan- 
guage they do not understand. 
The subject surely does not ad- 
mit of any allusion to principles, 
it purely turns upon facts. 1 am 
for the hocus-pocus. 

Well, my unhappy plaintiff 
having got through his declara- 
tion with much buffeting and an- 
noyance, Goggles proceeded to 
read out his deposition, which 
being in simpler language, I un- 
derstood so far as to be impressed 
with a general idea of Battery. 
After this, Goggles took upon 
himself to direct the plaintiff to 
bring his witnesses, and so the 
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first hearing of the Assault case 
ended. 

1'he next day came the wit- 
nesses, seven in number, and 
W'ere seated one by one, in the 
corner witli the pen-find-ink man, 
for the space of an hour or so, 
during the early part of which 
I amused myself with drawing 
lieads on my blotting paper, but 
finding an attendant looking over, 
and remembering that I was 
hardly demeaning myself in a 
judicial manner, I tried to assume 
the attitude and bearing of the 
late ]jord Abinger, whom 1 had 
seen at Exeter Assizes. * 

At last came the evidence, and 
may I never again pass such an 
afternoon as then ensued. 1 do 
not speak of the astonishing up- 
roar which cuffing each of the 
witnesses through the solemn de- 
claration occasioned, nor of the 
very frequent interruptions caus- 
ed by the plaintiff, who insisted 
upon interpolating new facts into 
the testimony before us. The 
struggle was internal, the agony 
was personal : the fear of doing 
wrong conflicting with the utter 
incapacity of doing right : the 
wish to pierce the mystery 
frustrated by the inability to 
understand the language in which 
it was clothed : a feverish dream 
of night-mare sounds and in- 
tonations, such as the incubus 
should utter, with here and there 
a familiar word, flashing like WilU 
o’-the-Wisp in a Plutonian night, 
only to make it darker than ever, 
immediately afterwards. But as 
in all feverish dreams, one centre 
idea pervades the confusion, wear- 
ing on the brain and shattering 
the nerves, so throughout the hor- 
rible windings of these fell depo- 
sitions was ever present the mas- 
ter subject — Battery, A man with 


a bald head under Knarcsborough 
Well, is a simile which may give 
some idea of the torture 1 suffer- 
ed from the omnipresence of this 
one tangible idea amidst the fatal 
network of disorder into which all 
other ideas had fallen — Erebus 
and Chaos impregnated by Bat- 
tery. They say that living near 
great Hammers and Steam levers, 
you get to hear a kind of tunc in 
their continued disturbance, and 
that if the particular nature of 
their clatter was altered, you 
uiould perceive a deviation from 
me old strain. 1 think 1 might 
*liave perceived in this way, if the 
depositions had differed much, they 
seemed to me wonderfully alike. 
However they ended at last, and 
Goggles asked me if the defend- 
ants should he summoned. I said 
1 thought it would be a very 
good plan. He asked if one 
would do. “ No,” said I, “ sum- 
mon the other.” There were 
more than two, he informed me. 
“ All,” said I. About three days 
after this, a little before twelve 
one morning, sixteen men rushed 
in a wild and clamorous way into 
my presence : 1 thought it was a 
street row. 

“ What is this ?” cried I. 

The defendants,” said Gog- 

glcs. 

“ The devil I” said I. 

But Goggles was right : there 
were sixteen men to be taken into 
the corner, cuffed through the 
solemn declaration, and Anally to 
be made to stand up before a man 
whom they were maddening, and 
who, in an uncharitable and irri- 
tated mood, was wishing them in 
even a warmer climate than that 
of their native country. One of 
the sixteen had a pimple on his 
nose, and my self-command was 
80 entirely overcome by vexation^ 
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that I found myself gesticulating 
privately at this man with a pen- 
knife, and plainly intimating in 
the language of signs, that under 
the contingency of suitable time 
and place, 1 would cut it off. 

However the world-stamp of 
transiency was imprinted on the 
assault case, as on all other sub- 
lunary matters, and the time 
came at last for the judgment. I 
satisfied my conscience by the 
following reasoning. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether an assault 
has been committed, or not, or ^ 
so, by whom. Much may be a(P 
vanced on all sides. A little in- 
voluntary subscription to the re- 
venues of the country can hardly 
be called a punishment, because 
you get your penny-worth for your 
penny, in the shape of protection 


from the British army, and justice 
from the British administration. 
So I fined the sixteen, including 
pimple-nose, one rupee a- piece, 
which they immediately paid. 

The next day a petition was 
mad 3 over to me, in which pim- 
ple-nose was plaintiffi The 
charge was assault, (save the 
mark !) and my old original plain- 
tiff, with the lamp-black bruises, 
was one of sixteen defendants. 

The same disastrous scenes 
occurred again— the same feverish 
dream— the same night-mare 
gibberish— the same masterly de- 
cision— one rupee fine per head. 
Both cases were appealed — both 
orders reversed. Thus like chil- 
dren's sand-castles on the sea- 
shore are the great achievements 
of men. 


(To be Continued.) 
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No one can rise up from a pe- 
rusal of these volumes without 
feeling a conviction that some- 
thing is at last doing, and that 
in ihe right direction ; that his 
Honor has at last caught the 
right sow by the ear there is 
60 much truthfulness in the re- 
ports, that one is tempted to be- 
lieve, and the doubts of the scep- 
tic may be removed by himself 
testing the progress of the mea- 
sure, which is open to and appre- 
ciable by all. 

TheReporton Indigenous Edu- 
cation is the one which must in- 
terest most of those who have the 
good of the people at heart : it is 
all very well to knock European 
ideas into oriental brains, and to 
teach bombastic Baboos English, 
but the real duty of the Govern- 
ment is to establish the district 
and village school, teaching little 
beyond the rudiments, but teach- 
ing that soundly and well ; but 
it will really never do to have all 
future reports drawn up after 
the fashion of this and its prede- 
cessor : the perusal of it has half- 
blinded and entirely confused us : 
—we seem as if we had been 
reading small print through wire 
spectacles ; all the information 
which we have obtained, is stamp- 
ed on our brains in horizontal and 
perpendicular lines : — we protest 
against being received in this way 
by facts wheeled up in columns, 
and figures thrown back into hol- 
low squares ; and we protest the 
more earnestly, as this statement, 


and Nukshah •system is the cry- 
ing sin of the age ; it is the epide- 
mic of the official bureau, and is 
positively creeping into private 
life. Why cannot we have in- 
formation given without being 
hustled through an alphabet of 
Appendices, and our eyes tortured 
by having to look up and down, 
backwards and forwards, along a 
gallery of forms ? We protest 
against the whole race from the 
venerable Monthly Return of the 
' Sudder J udges, to the wretched 
“ Chalan” of the Post Office. 
A great deal would be read in 
sentences, which is at once passed 
over in disgust, when in state- 
ments. How many would read 
the marriages^ births and deaths, 
in the newspaper, if a red tape 
Editor were to throw the infor- 
mation into a twenty-columned 
statement ? And does the com- 
piler really suppose that there is 
one person, except the corrector 
of the proofs, who has waded 
through the mass of facts and 
figures, which he has rammed into 
his Procrustes- like Appendix ? If 
there is such a person we call 
upon him to leave his name with 
the Editor of this Magazine^ and 
we shall pronounce him to be the 
greatest, (we were going to use ban 
words, but we won’t,) misspeder 
of his valuable leisuie in exist- 
ence. 

And we ask “ Quorsum hoee 
tarn putida,'* what advantage will 
it be to the future educationalist 
to know the proportion, which in 
1851-52, the sons of butchers 


* General Report on Public Instruction in the N. W. P., 1851—52. 
Report on Indigenous Educatkm aad Vernacular Schools, 1851—52. 
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under tuition bore to the nephews 
of bakers, or how many barbers^ 
lads on the school bench formed 
the equipoise to confectioners* 
urchins. We never heard of 
such statistics applied to our 
great English institutions, though 
it is generally reported that ili- 
shops’ sons are the greatest rips, 
and Judges’ sons the greatest 
fools. But instead of classifying 
the boys according to their fa- 
thers* trades, and striking quo- 
tients and averages on their castes, 
why not let us know the details 
of the boy’s personal appearance, 
the proportion of pot-bellied to the ' 
bandy-legged — the numerical re- 
lation between the snub-nosed 
and the hair-lipped ; how many 
niealy-faced Mahomedans make 
one beef-faced Hindoo. 

The author has artfully thrown 
away a rare opportunity for pic- 
turesque description : his few preg- 
nant words at once bring up before 
us the little “ Atishbaz” with 
blackened hands, and gunpowder- 
face conning his books, and the 
solitary “ Ghareewan” reading the 
last vernacular publication on his 
creaking gharee. Only think of 
the little Dobees refreshing them- 
selves after a long wash, at the 
river side, with an hour at ligures. 
But bless us ! who is this class at 
page 23 described as “TawaifZa- 
dah,” men without fathers ? The 
son of the H ulwai is no doubt a po- 
pular boy in his class from home 
influences ; and the young Nai ac- 
ceptable to the muster for nail -cut- 
ting and clean shaving propensi- 
ties ; but we rejoice above all 
things, at page 23, to see that in 
the matter of Bh ungees and 
sweepers, the trainers of the 
mind'* at Agra are more liberal 
than the ** minders of the train” 
at Bombay, that Minerva is more 


Catholic-spirited than the goddess 
of steam. 

Spite of ourselves, and exas- 
perated by the Nukshahs, we 
have been highly amused and in- 
terested by the little insi^iits of 
oriental life. The way of paying 
the masters is wonderful. Each 
man pays out of his abundance, 
and his bounty is adapted to his 
means. We met a Missionary 
once from Newfoundland, who 
assured us that he had huilt a 
cliurch and school entirely of 
Cod’s heads and shoulders, and he 
spoke of it proudly as an instance 
of what magnificent results a sin- 
cere man could produce from un- 
promising materials. We start- 
ed at first, for we understood him 
literally until we were corrected. 
But really this report gives us 
instances of remuneration of tui- 
tion in kind, as startling ns the 
cases of the son of the furniture- 
dealer, sent out in the Civil Ser- 
vice by tlie bounty of the newly- 
housed Director, or the “ tutor 
of my son John,” made a Prebend 
by the Bishop. In Jndiii teachers 
are fed like horses, and learning is 
weighed against leather. Imagine 
the i'eelings of the English ilead 
Master, if the son of the Butcher 
tendered payment in joints, and 
the son of Snip in pantaloons. 
Another fact has surpri-ed us, 
that in India, where everything 
runs in castes, how comes it that 
there is no caste of Pedagogues ; 
that the desk is the refuge of the 
destitute ; that the ferule is con- 
signed only into hands too weak 
for tile sword, or too unskilled for 
the sliuttle. Alas for the trade of 
Dominie Sampson ! that a Bliees- 
tie should be dispensing learning, 
and quenching the thirst for know- 
ledge from his mussuck ; and the 
cotton-cleaner striving to impart 
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ideas, and occasionally tapping 
woolly pates with his carding 
comb. 

What a faint idea would the 
stranger have of the particular 
variety of the species “ Homo,’* 
employed at the ICducatioruil Ma- 
chine, if he had never looked into 
an Indian School, and liad formed 
his only conception of the animal 
from his recollection of the school-^ 
master of the village, those lank 
and spectacled Dominies, who 
sweep miserable pittances off the 
posteriors of little English boys ? 
Almost as characteristic and ri' 
diculous are the Moulavi and 
Pundit of the provincial learning 
shop. We are ashamed to say so, 
but it really is the case, that ail 
over the world there is a peculiar 
pomposity about the Pedagogues, 
something that makes us laugh, 
whether we see it strutting at the 
head of a jacketed column of two 
and two along the roads of Is- 
lington, or squatting on a little 
carpet ill India with a scanty “ un- 
toga'*-like cloth round the waist 
amidst a heap of tiny black ur- 
chins, whose only fig-leaf is the 
papyrus, on which they are writ- 
ing. Wo suppose that it arises 
from constantly coining in con- 
tact with little intellects, and 
systematically domineering over 
small boys. The school after all 
is a little miniature world, with 
all the characters of the play com- 
plete — the flatterer and busy moc- 
ker, the great tyrant, the poor 
oppressed, a great deal of suc- 
cessful emptiness, and much more 
unrewarded merit. On one sub- 
ject the report is silent, and yet 
still it was worth nothing ; as 
chemical farming has been so 
largely applied to Agriculture, we 
do not see why it should not be 
extended to Literature. In these 
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days of minute investigation and 
development of unseen relations, 
we should like to know what par- 
ticular diet is most favourable to 
mental vigour. Here the Inspector 
has manifestly failed in his duty, 
and we have still the curious sp •- 
culation unsolved, as to what is the 
ratio of intellect borne by the gram- 
fed Hindoo to the pillau-stufled 
Maliomedan. Do tlie ideas expand 
more on animal or vegetable sup- 
ports t What Impetus is given by 
opium, and what are the retarding 
and centrifugal powers of ghee ? 
We cull for these details at the 
* risk of having our ears pinched 
between nodules of kunkur, be- 
ing suspended from verndcular 
education-pulleys, or subjected to 
the warranted “ not unhealthy’* 
custom of alternate down -sitting 
and up -rising. The time is per- 
haps approaching when the Rod to 
which we arc all so much indebted 
will be introduced into India by 
an act of the Legislature : no pro- 
cess so healthy, or effective, when 
properly applied. All principle 
of education and punishment must 
be fundamental to be of any use. 
We cannot approve of cats in bags 
and nettles in pyjainahs. 

It is indeed important at this 
early date to record accurately 
the present state of education : it 
will scarcely be credited hereafter 
that parties are miscalled ** fazil’* 
and learned, who cun repeat tho 
whole Koran by heart without tffi- 
derstanding one word. But there 
is sometlung quizzical in the fear-' 
ful accuracy, with whicli we are 
told that every Perguunah visitor 
has 594.6 of villages, and 239.638 
of men and women : liere are the 
Indians divided into a smaller 
fraction than the Tailors in Eng- 
land, for the latter is at least the 
ninth part of a man, but here we 

M 
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have thousands, who are only de- 
cimals. Time may accustom us 
to the orthography of the Verna- 
culars, but the disguise is start- 
ling at first, and wc fail at first 
glance to recognize familiar names : 
really once so, but so metamor- 
phosed, that wc fancied that by 
“ Mughal” a new class of men 
were alluded to from Burmah in- 
stead of (lie last royal line of 
Dehlee. 

The schools under notice ap- 
pear to be of a frightfully mutato- 
ry character : — like the phantom 
of the dream : a breath has made 
them, and a puff of wind disperses 
them. We can imagine the dis- 
may of the authorities at hearing 
by one post that some thirty 
mucktubs “kalur hogaya,” — like 
camphor had been absorbed in- 
to their elements. Of the 2015 
schools existing in the report of 
*50-51, 1103, or more than half in 
the course of the next year were 
resolved into their elements, while 
the year *51-52 saw a musliroom- 
birth of 1485 new establishments. 
We like it not : such ephemeral 
institutions cannot do much. 

1 1 is a singular and encouraging 
fact how without a scruple the 
most orthodox Hindoo entrusts 
his child to a Mahomedan teacher 
in spite of experience and tradi- 
tion of the converting tendency 
of the latter : it speaks, however, 
little for the general knowledge 
or enlightment of the ideas knock- 
ed into a Hindoo by a Maho- 
medan teacher. Religion with 
both has become so entirely a 
matter of outward form, a ques- 
tion of pots and platters, of ghee, 
and *^chiraghs,” that it never 
enters into the Hindoo to suspect 
danger from the teacher: but 
such cannot be the case very long 


under our system. The great ob- 
ject of education must always bo 
the moral training of the boy, and 
the enlargement of his intellectual 
powers, and in spite of many argu- 
ments to the contrary, all parties 
in England, differing in many 
things, agree in tins, that it were 
better not to educate at all than 
to exclude moral and religious 
culture : the sooner our rulers 
come to this conviction the better. 

One of the great features of 
the measures under review is the 
care taken to supply good and 
proper school-books, and in this 
the Visitor General has eminently 
succeeded. The books general- 
ly used in native schools are bad 
in style, worse in subject, inflat- 
ed, unintelligible, and indecent. 
One of the great difficulties to a 
European commencing oriental 
studies is the strange subjects in 
which he is compelled to dip. 
The scholar in Italian, German, 
or French commences on some 
book of general knowledge, the 
subject of which is familiar to 
him, but in India the ideas are pa- 
ralyzed by the idle conceit of the 
Mahomedan, and the feelings are 
disgusted by the impurities of the 
Hindoo class books. This evil is 
now being removed. Books on 
all subjects in every language are 
passing through the press, the 
little boys will have their In- 
dian ** Ram the Rakhus-killer,” 
to amuse them, and the ** Chota 
Faiz Bux*' to instil moral les- 
sons : as they mount higher they 
will find the Visitor General will 
have a fresh nosegay for them to 
rub their little snubs against : tales 
of Zemindars, accounts of foreign 
countries, what Dhuvum Singh 
would not do, and that scoundrel 
Ranch Kouree Khan did do. As 
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they rise higher, thiey will begin 
to appreciate what Ram Ch under, 
Sheo Pershad, and others have 
been doing for them, till at length 
some few — very few— may be able 
to understand the lucubrations of 
Biissu Deo, or the little blue 
fascicules of the Principal of ile- 
nares. 

If any of our readers doubt 
that anything is doing, let them 
stop, as they fly along the Trunk 
Road in Probett’s Dawk, at any of 
the schools by the way-side, lay 
aside the “ Buhadur** and, talk- 
ing as grammatically and intelli- 
gibly as is possible for a Sahib, ex?* 
amine some of the boys in their 
studies ; they will then sec that 
the Visitor is a man of deeds, if 
not of words ; that if he has not 
the art “ scribendi legenda,” he 
has the better power “ facien- 
di scribenda.” We wish how- 
ever he would publish his account 
to the world earlier. Why let a 
twelve-months pass over our heads 
ere wc can see what has been 
done ? Instead of outstripping 
panting time, he lags wearily be- 
hind, as if he prudently wished 
to be sure that the predictions 
of one year were fulfilled in the 
next, ere he gave them to the 
public. We wish too he would 
not call his school books by such 
hard names, not always convey- 
ing a distinct meaning ; it is too 
much the weakness of natives to 
do 80 : a man writes a treatise on 
prosody, and calls it ** the flower 
of the garden,” or a few remarks 
on land revenue, and entitules it 
“ a basket of jewels.” We can- 
not stand this. 

The accounts of the Colleges of 
Agra and Delhee in the Report on 
Public Inlitruction for ’51-52 seem 
to present no new features. Wa 
ere glad to see that the f tudente 


are able to provide for themselves 
honourably and usefully, which is 
an argument that their education 
does not unfit them for the hard 
battle of life. We still how- 
ever look with great jealousy on 
Shakesperc and Milton. It is like 
teaching two languages instead 
of one, and a very creditable ex- 
ertion of intellect it may be con- 
sidered to translate a passage into 
modern English, but after all 
what has Kishen Lall to do with 
Shakesperc ? How will all this 
learning benefit Faiz Bux ? They 
arc an imaginative people, and will 
* readily swallow in the marvellous, 
and it is a pity to give them false 
notions about History, or wild 
ideas about Angels and Devils, 
which it is diflicult afterwards to 
convince them to be only the fan- 
cies of the poet. Why trouble 
them to comprehend the consti- 
tutional struggle in England ? 
Why not make the History of In- 
dia, so full of interesting details, 
the ground-work of their historical 
knowledge, and the geography of 
India of their geographical f But 
we find no questions about them. 
Plenty about Carthage and Rome, 
Lord Byron and Venice, the 
Thane of Glamis and Mary of Scot- 
land, but nothing about Akbur, 
Beerbul, and Lord Clive, This 
is quite wrong ; the system is 
wrong in England of teaching boys 
about Heathen gods and god<p 
desses, and the geography of (he 
Roman world ; but this is simply 
ridiculous, and the remarks of one 
of the examiners at page 19 are but 
too true, that it cannot be expects 
ed that they will exercise much 
influence on their fellow-country- 
men by reason of their English 
education, until they take tbetrou* 
ble to acquire simply the facuL 
ty of being uble to record their 
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ideas in respectably written llin- 
dostancc. We cannot blame the 
natives fur their attachment to 
their antiquated and peculiar 
authors, when we find our own 
teachers stick to their pedantry. 
A lad after passinf^ an examina- 
tion in Puck and Titania, and be- 
in«if able to quote the very words 
which “ Moloch Sahib” used in 
Milton, is condemned to a desk 
in a Sujfar Factory. If you put on 
in an unguarded moment the His- 
tory stop, you will be overpower- 
ed with a melee about Julius Cae- 
sar, Alexius Commenus, and the 
House of Commons, and other 
matters crammed up by rote, and 
imperfectly comprehended : but 
you will get no distinct informa- 
tion as to who was Bonaparte, or 
Wellington ; what Governor Ge- 
net al abolished Sutteeism, what 
Governor designed' and carried 
out the Ganges canal. 

It is not to be wished, tliat 
education should be rendered 
subservient to Government em- 
ploy ; that the best “ evidence 
writer,” or “ expertest thief- 
taker” should get the prize, but 
for the sake of the Government 
offices, it is to be wished, that the 
clever and enlightened youths 
should be secured to the service 
of their country ; that the cuno- 
luments of these appointments 
should be within the grasp of those 
whose circumstances render it 
convenient to be thus employ- 
ed : to secure this the curricu- 
lum must be more practical. 
In looking down the programme 
of studies we see for the same 
class, books of infantine facility, 
and difficult poetical selections, 
and the remarks of the Principal 
of Dehlee College, of the danger of 
attending to single and isolated 
studies arc as important as true* 


In fact the master-mind has not 
yet appeared who will succeed in 
blending oriental and occidental 
learning, who with patient wisdom 
will condescend to admit and avail 
himself of the vast stores of know- 
ledge, which the eastern system 
unqucstioiicibly possesses, and be 
content to erect upon that a super- 
structure less showy, but more 
congenial to tlie habits and notions 
of the people. By beginning at 
the extreme and opposite corners 
of the lists, vve have both in reli- 
gion and education armed against 
ourselves tlie prejudices of the 
ignorant, and given some grounds 
to the objections of the learned, 
only setting aside and treating 
with contempt the stored wisdom 
of their sages we knock our heads 
against adamantine truth, and 
arc led into the absurdities de- 
scribed by the Principal of the Be- 
nares College, of having two sets 
of highly educated youths of the 
same nature, and language, and 
under the same roof, but unable to 
exchange ideas. The same scheme 
which has been so admirably w'ork- 
ed out at this College siiould be 
the general principle of our ope- 
rations : to ground our edifice on 
the foundations laid lor us : where 
there is truth, or harmh*S8 errors, 
why place ourselves in opposition ? 
1 1 is true, O Cauzee ! that this world 
was divided by the learned into 
II lift Akleem,” but the increased 
facilities of navigation of the mo- 
derns have enabled us to add ac- 
counts of many countries unknown 
to the learned of Arabia. Examine 
our maps. Unquestionably, O Hu- 
keem, the noska of Jalenos, and 
Pocrat are true : wc have them, 
as well as yourself, but their 
Pharmacy was not so well stored 
as our*s ; they were not such adepts 
at the scapel ; come and expetU 
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xnentalize. In philosophy we 
should approach the expounders of 
ancient dogmas with the respect 
conceded in our writings to the 
learned of Greece and Egypt : 
admit the gigantic and self-evi- 
dent truths ; draw them on into 
the meshes of the new philosophy ; 
let them peep into the temple, 
the door of which Bacon and 
Newton threw open to us ; let 
their children be encouraged to 
argue in defence of their time-ho- 
nored principles, and bring them 
to the test of analysis, experi- 
ment, and thought; even by a 
master-mind there will be one or* 
two— the most talented, the most 
intellectual, to whose cogitations 
a new impulse will be given : one 
positive physical error discovered 
and proved in broad day-light, will 
convince him of the possibility of 
others, and if there is truth in 
our system, it must prevail. The 
* Hindoo sages committed one fatal 
error in blending things worldly 
with spiritual, in pretending to 
lay down a complete epitome of 
human knowledge, and as one 
after the otlier Ilistory, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, and Mechanics, 
are by the mere ellect of quiet 
reason, and patient experiment, 
ranged against them ; the divinity, 
which has hitherto hedged them 
in, must fall : twenty years hence 
the Pundits of Benares College 
will have been emasculated of their 
Brahrainic powers ; the learning 
of the Hindoos will be turned 
against their system ; the Professor 
of the Nyaya and the Vedant will 
be inculcating truths, excathedrd^ 
incompatible with their religious 
tenets, and the Astronomers and 
Mathematicians will be proving by 
arguments incontrovertible, that 
the authors of the Purans lied. 

To the Principal of the Bena- 


res College, seated in his magni- 
ficent hall, unequalled in India, 
and unsurpassed in England, has 
been opened a wide field, scarce- 
ly appreciable by those who only 
glance at the operations in pro- 
gress. By the same weapons, ap- 
plied in the same way, he is sap- 
ping the outworks of Brahminical 
learning, while the Visitor Gene- 
ral of Vernacular Schools is com- 
mencing his operations at the 
other end of the arena. Both 
have fair prospect of success, as 
they make use of indigenous mate- 
rial ; even if their labours stop, 
they will have done something. 
The Colleges of Dehlee and Agra 
are handsome and fit appendages 
of a great Government ; they may 
be useful, and no doubt aro 
so, but their influence will ne- 
ver be felt by the mass. Sweep 
them away to-morrow, and it 
will be forgotten that they ex- 
isted ; but the operations in 
the Sanskrit Department are 
directed against the few learned, 
who influence public opinion, and 
the Visitor General speaks to the 
unlettered millions, offering them 
a boon within their grasp, and in- 
telligible and immediate in its ad- 
vantages. 

There is one other institution 
for which we arc indebted to the 
same provident, the same happy 
adaptation, (so seldom the charac- 
teristic of an Indian Governor) of 
the right thing, planned, urged, 
and carried into effect at the right 
moment. We allude to the Roor- 
kee College of Civil Engineering, 
which is capable of unbounded 
expansion, and promises to be 
the centre of yearly increasing 
usefulness. This is professedly 
a Government institution to train 
up. young men for employment 
on our Canals and Railroads, and 
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the numberless branches of the 
Kxeculive Department. So ra- 
pid is its progress, that the report 
under review, although must satis- 
factory, gives but an inadequate 
idea of its capabilities, as since 
that report closed, it has been 
most extensively increased, and 
we shall look forward with inter- 
est to further accounts. 

Nor would an account of the 
educational progress in the N. W. 
Provinces be complete without 
mention of the system which 
has been introduced into some, 
and, we trust, before long, will be 
extended to all the District Gaols.' 
Commencing at Mynpoorie it has 
been brought to a degree of 
.perfection at Agra, whicli must 
bo seen to be appreciated. The 
hours, which hang so heavy on 
the prisoners, especially those em- 
ployed without laliour, are now 
usefully and profitably enployed. 
There is an old Latin line, as old 
as the Latin Grammar, and one 
of the advantages of education is 
that it 

“ Emollit mores, nec siuit esse feros.” 

And this is proved to be emi- 
nently the case. The Indian fe- 
lon is not so much of a brute as 
his European brother, and em- 
ployment of the menial powers 
has the undoubted effect of soft- 
ening and rendering him tract- 
able. The opponents of the sys- 
tem need not be afraid of every 
well-read man in the district 
proving to be a released Gaol 
Bird. Free labour will always 
carry the day, and the Visitor 
General will be operating on thou- 
sands, while the inspector Gene- 
ral, even if the system be heartily 
carried out, will only reach hun- 
dreds, and there are always fool- 
ish half-witted opponents of eyery 
wise and benevolent reforoii though 


they are generally put down at 
last. 

Nor must we omit honorable 
mention of those good and devot- 
ed men of all denominations of the 
faitii in Christ, who without hope 
jf fame, or social and worldly 
advantage, consecrate tliemselves 
to the task of promoting the in- 
tellectual development, and reli- 
gious instruction of the people of 
India. After all these are de- 
serving of the highest praise, and 
tljeir system is the only one 
founded on a certain basis, which 
is not capable of improvement. 

* We rejoice to see their labours ac- 
knowledged by the Visitor Gene- 
ral, as we hope they will be ere 
long by a more enlightened Homo 
Government, who will consider 
it to their interest to place in 
these tiied and faithful hands, 
the means of a wider and more 
comprehensive sphere of use- 
fulness. 

The department of education is 
one in which we can never expect 
to be satisfied. We still want 
many things. We want an ex- 
tension of the Vernacular schools 
over the length and breadth of 
these provinces ; we want to see 
the agricultural community en- 
couraged, and assisted in starting 
schools in every cluster of villages ; 
we want to see an increasing de- 
mand, giving birth to an increas- 
ing supply of light, yet good, 
Vernacular literature : talcs and 
moral lessons for the young, 
made palatable by style and man- 
ner of treatment ; treatises, and 
lectures for the more advanced ; 
encyclopaedias and standard works 
for the leisure of an educated 
community. We want Professors 
in our Colleges of Law, Civil and 
Criminal, and Revenue, and peri- 
odical examinations to secure fit 
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persons for Government employ : 
we want ; — but if we go in this 
way, we shall only tire our read- 
ers, and never get to the end of 


the story ; — we want ample grants 
of money, and liberal and judi- 
cious supervision. 

Piiilo-Indus. 


SONNETS. 


An me, is life — this precious vital air — 

Given to man to waste in crowds and strife, 

To tarnish in the midnight revel, where 
'J’he whisper’d scandal is for ever rife ; 

To dazzle with the false unwhplcsoinc glare, 

That mocks the flush’d cheek and the brow of care, 
The listless husband, or the giddy wife ! 

All no, ’twas not for this that Heaven assigned 
A feeling heart — a soul — a reasoning mind, 

If thus man squanders all the precious store, 

To seek for joys where hut regrets he’ll find : 

This is indeed that spirit that before 
To Eve the fruit of knowledge vain consigned. 

Yet left untouched the tree of life behind. 

I HEARD thy voice in silvery clearness ringing, 

Where checquered shadows of old oak trees fell, 

Its tones again twelve weary montlis were bringing 
Back to tliat day when last we said farewell. 

Ah ! lovely sound that on mine ear doth dwell. 
Conjuring sweet mournful fancies of the past— - 
Thou inak’st me start ! — my lab ’ring breast doth swell 
With those few words upon the cold air cast — 

For here they live like feathered seeds that find 
A fertile spot in some secluded dell ; 

And lo ! I see thyself— thy green robe flying, 

Where sadly moans, above the mountain wind— 
Another moment — in mine arms thou’rt lying ! 

Blest recompense for one long year of sighing. 
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THE LATE MR. T. J. A. SCOTT. 

(Note to the Tale “ Sent out to India”) 

[Chapter XVII. of this Talc was scarcely in type when the melancholy 
iiitellij^encc arrived of the death of the author, Mr T. J. A. Scott. We 
take from the Bombay Teleyraph and Courier the following short biogra- 
phical notice of one, whose place as a contributor to these pages will not 
be easily supplied.] 


In our yesterday’s notice of the 
late Mr. Scott’s illness and death, 
we promised to give our readers a 
brief sketch of the career of one 
of the most estimable men in 
every relation of life, which it has 
been our lot to know in Indial 
But the promise was made rashly, 
for we thought to have more data 
■ to go upon than we have. And 
particularly with reference to Mr. 
Scott’s early career in Bombay, 
we have little or nothing save a 
mere outline to work upon, and 
are not suiliciently au fail at 
biographical work, to fill in the 
blanks which remain. The rea- 
der will therefore forgive w hat he 
may find amiss, or wrong, in the 
following short notice, and attri- 
bute our errors more to a want of 
correct data, than from any care- 
lessness regarding the subject. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Scott 
came to India in the year 1840, 
and that he could not have been 
in affluent circumstances will be 
concluded from the fact that he 
was glad to accept the situation 
of Under-Secretary to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, (an office now 
abolished) upon a salary of sixty 
rupees a month. It is to be hop- 
ed that no man will so far mistake 
our meaning, as to imagine that 
we mention this for any reason 
save in honour of Mr. Scott. If 
an epithet was wanted for a tomb- 
stone to that gentleman! it would 
be quite sufficient for every, one 


wlio has lived in India to under- 
stand his virtues, were it engraved 
on the marble that the deceased 
came to India without patronage, 
friends, or money, and had not tlie 
advantage of belonging to any 
'’service ; but that by his industry, 
perseverance, and talents, he in a 
very few years raised himself from 
almost nothing, to a position se- 
cond in respectability to none in 
the country. liiglier praise than 
this no one could give his fellow 
man. 

From the time Mr. Scott first 
came to India, we believe that he 
contributed more or less to the 
local newspapers. It was how- 
ever only in 1844 that he — during 
the temporary absence of Dr. 
Buist in England — became res- 
ponsible editor of a public journal 
— the Bombay Times, And here 
we may bear testimony to the 
manner the last named gentle- 
man always spoke of the admir- 
able manner in which the editorial 
duties of the I'imes were conduct- 
ed under Mr. Scott. \Vc might 
give our readers a long list of con- 
tributions to both local papers and 
English and Indian Magazines, 
which have proceeded from the 
pen of our late friend, but Liter- 
ature, like an Indian Secretariate, 
has its Secret Department,” 
and we should be treading upon 
ground which our cotemporaries 
might deem forbidden. There 
is however no harm in our men- 
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tioning that for several months 
past there has hardly appeared a 
monthly number of The Houses 
hold Words that did not con- 
tain one or more papers of 
Mr. Scott’s, and we feel certain 
that the Proprietor of Saunders' 
Magazine will forgive us for 
mentioning that two of the 
best tales — if not the best — 
which have appeared in his pages 
—to wit “ My Uncle Ben's Court- 
ships" and “ Sent out to India" 
were by the same author. The 
former story we copied into this 
journal as it appeared in Saunders^ 
the latter we are now reprinting 
from the same excellent periodi- 
cal. And yet, with all these— 
and other — literary occupations, 
Mr. Scott always performed his 
office duties in a manner, which 
his colleagues in the Railway, 
and the Directors of the Compa- 
ny say, cannot be surpassed. 

At the end of 1846, Mr. Scott 
succeeded Mr. Crawford, the pre- 
sent 1st Judge of the Small 
Cause Court, as Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the Bombay Courier. 
Previous to this he had partly 
owned, and, we believe, conduct- 
ed, a new daily paper called the 
Telegraphy which was first set 
going in the middle of 1846 by 
Mr. Jamieson, who is now the 
proprietor of the London Maily 
and is a connexion of the gentle- 
man who is just dead. In 1847 
the two papers were united under 
the present name — The Telegraph 
and Courier — Mr. Scott becom- 
ing Editor and Proprietor, and 
remaining as such until the early 
part of 1850, from which time he 
devoted himself entirely to the 
duties of ' Secretary to the Rail- 
way. But we must here go back 
a little, and after having glanced 
briefly at Mr. Scott’s career as 
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an editor, take up again the no- 
tice of his life from the time he 
became first connected with Rail- 
way enterprise. It may not how- 
ever be out of place to mention, 
that it was during the six months 
Mr. Scott held the office of Edi- 
tor of the Bombay Times and the 
three years he conducted the Te- 
legraph and CourieTy that he laid 
for himself the foundation of that 
name which has been of such 
good repute in Bombay. 

Meanwhile circumstances had 
gradually conducted Mr. Scott to 
that career of practical useful- 
ness, which has now terminated 
so prematurely. lie was early 
connected with Railway enter- 
prize in this Presidency, having 
been appointed Secretary to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company in January 1846. 
From the spripg of 1847» when 
under the management of Mr. 
Chapman, the Surveys of Messrs. 
Clarke and Conybeare were 
completed, and for the ensuing 
two years, during which every 
effort to establish the Company 
under the auspices of Govern- 
ment failed, in consequence of 
the public apathy towards Rail- 
way speculation, Mr. Scott con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of 
his office without salary until the 
year 1849, when onr Railway 
Company first began to assume 
its present advantageous position, 
and he was permanently appoint- 
ed Secretary with a suitable emo- 
lument. From that time ample 
opportunity was afforded him of 
developing his talent and useful- 
ness in^ dealing with the many 
difficult questions that fell within 
the province of his department. 
His logical mind and clear and 
finished style of composition, 
which would have secured «him a 
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reputation in any intellectual pur- 
suit he might have chosen, were 
constantly employed with good 
effect in his new labours, while 
his power of mastering details, 
his thorough knowledge of the 
routine of an Indian Office, and 
his industrious business habits, 
eminently qualified him to suc- 
ceed as Secretary to one of the 
first two Railway Companies, es- 
tablished in India. 

Mr. Scott went to England in 
May 1852, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring by personal observation a 
knowledge of some of the various 
systems of management upoyi 
English Railways, and returned 
to Bombay in the following Oc- 
tober. He was present at the 
opening of the Line on the 16th 
of April, and received from the 
Directors a public acknowledg- 
ment of his merits .as a highly ef- 
ficient and valuable officer to the 
Company, but it was decreed, 
that he should not survive to wit- 
ness the successful completion of 
the Experimental Line, the tri- 
umph of those efforts, of which he 
has borne so important a share. 

It may be that in course of 
time, as the system of Indian 
Railways upon a scale commen- 
surate with its importance and 
worthy of this Empire advances 
towards completion, the varied 


and numerous difficulties that at- 
tended its initiation will pass from 
the public mind ; but we are as- 
sured that so long as great ability 
and zealous application, evinced 
in the successful performance of 
arduous and anxious duties, com- 
mand public respect, will Mr. 
Scott’s name be hononorably re- 
corded in connection with this 
national undertaking. 

But time and space fail us to 
say all that we would, and could, 
on this subject. Poor as our en- 
deavours have been, we have 
done our utmost to pourtray the 
useful, but too short, career, of 
one whom we in common with 
all that knew him, held in the 
highest esteem. In after years, 
when India shall by her railways 
and other means have opened out 
a far larger field for European 
energy and enterprise, Mr. 
Scott’s name will be remembered 
when many of tliose belonging to 
men now the magnates of the 
land, will have been entirely for- 
gotten, and our grand-children 
will mention him as an instance 
of what industry, honesty and 
perseverance could do, even when 
our Eastern Empire was, compa- 
ratively speaking, not the coun- 
try for those who did not eat 
the salt of the Honorable Com- 
pany. 



NOTES TO THE AllTICLE ON “THE BOON." 


The Robbers’ Cave.— The classical reader will be reminded of the descent of 
Alpheus in his fabled pursuit of the nymph Arethusa. We have been 
informed that at Eisenach in Thuringia, celebrated as having been the 
birth place of Martin Luther, is a similar specimen of natural tunnelling, 
though on a larger scale than ours. 




Siaimenl shewing the amount of rain in the District of Dehra 
Doon for rix years. 


Year. 

Khurreef, ^ 

Rubbee. 

• 

Total. 

44- 5 

50-70 

6-05 

56-75 

45- 6 

61-13 

2-31 

63-44 

46 - r 

82-27 

7-23 , 

89-50 

47- 8 

47-63 

2-09 

49-72 

48- 9 

32-42 

2-38 

34-80 

49-50 

67-05 

1 

6-20 

73-25 


From the above Table, compiled from the Revenue Meteorological statements 
published by Government this year, it will be perceived that the total 
rain of the year in the Doon averaged 62.15 inches during a period of six 
years, and that the least that fell in that interval was nearly thirty-five 
inches. This result is larger than that yielded by any other district 
including even the Hill tract of Kumaon. In one plain zillah the arid 
region of Bhutteana, there fell in 1849 little more than seven inches. 























ADYEPiTISEMENTS. 


ST. ANDKEAV’S LTBRARY, 

CALCUTTA. 


FRESH SrATlONERY AND DEED JiOXES. 

Mk*!.sks. 'J'lTivOK EK, SJ*INK r(>. Iiave just laii(l»*(l from tlio riulte 
of fVf a lari ' 0 assortment of DOURLE RliOC’K TIN BOXES, 

of dill't rent sizes, with I’ateiit Iinj)rovecl Locks, and admirably adapted 
for DI'ED, or DISFAT'CH BOXES, price varyi)in^ from Ks. 8 to 20, 
MJCIK'II ANT'S BILL (>ASES, Block tin, rcdiieed in price from Rs. 0 
to Its. 5. , ^ 

Also a laifTc Invoice of WEDDING STA'riONERY. cotnpusing 
CARDS, ENVELOPES and WAFERS, of tlie newest designs ; 
OVERLAND PAPERS; and tlm NEW DOUBLE THICK CREAM 
LAID BARONIAL NOTE PAPER, &c. Xc. 


,Vc,s.sTs’. Tharker, Spink S( Co, hare aho funrkd from the Dale of 
H'eltiniilonf' thc fotlowhuj arliclesy to which thetj hey to <h'aw attmllon : — . 

MILITARY RECONNOITHING AND OTHER TEIJISCOPES. 

Reconnoitring Tele.scopes, 1 foot taper large object Glass, Sling 

<md Caps, by West, R«* ♦'jO 

Davis’s small 0 draw Reconnoitring Telescopes, in lealber cas<'s, iCs. 25 
Deer-Stalking, 2 feet, 1 draw 'iVlcscope, by Troughton and Simms, 

bronzed, with shade and leather case, Rs. 75 

We.st’s 2 feet 'IVlescopc, .T draw, covered with leather in ease,,.. IN, 70 

• lA I’lel ditto, IN. 50 

•— 15 inch ;l draw 'IVlescopc, with 'Whalebone body, mounted 

ill German Silver, in case, Rs. 55 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Theodolilefi by Troughton and Simms, 7 Inch, Everest’s conslrnc- 
lioii, divided upon Silver to Ten Seconds, with 'rri]»od Stands 

complete, ... ••• IN. G7‘i 

Dumpy Levels, by Troughton and Simms, 14 Inch, with Com- 
]>ass, floating Silver Ring, &c, &c., and 'Fripod Stand 

complete, IN. 400 

Pentagraphs, by Troughton and Simms, «'I feet best brjiss, in 

mahogany ease, IN- 150 

Boiling Thermonieters, with Apparatus complete, IN. 25 

Difl'erential Thermometers, IN. 25 


CAMP CHAIR-BEDS. 

Brown’s Patent Camp Chair and Bed, with foot rests, . , . . IN. 25 

Ihe Same^ with Ar]iis,iit ••• ••• • • **• * • Hs. 35 



A(h)ertUemc77is* 


COMPLAINTS OF TIIK LIVER, THE LUNGS AND THE 
SroMACH UExMOVED. 

The T/irer hllheito morbid in its action is freed from unhealthy secre- 
tions, acri.nonious bile is carried off, and alon^ witli it distrcs.sin^ pain 
in the ri,^ht hide, jind a hurninij sensation at the Stomacli, the sallowne.ss 
of the skin vaiiihlich and is succeeded by a healthy li\er. Tin* Liotffa, 
vliich had been ludd in thraldom by vitiated humours, eaiising a con- 
staiit liacklny cout^h, is set free by the use oftho.se J^ills, so that re.spi- 
r a lion hecomes easy. 

'Phe Sto)iufc/iy in •.vliicli impurities had been allowed to accumulate, 
causes minsoa, violent headache, indigestion, nervousness, burn in scr.- 
sation .ind acute pain, bowel complaints, sleepless ni£>bts, and a host of 
other evils, the stomach is completely clc«med of its misery-making occu- 
pant.*;, by a few doses of this extraordinary medicine. 

MALIGNANT CHOLERA ROBBED OF ITS VICTIMS. 

I r 

This disease, wliieh is .so common in India, results from a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile. Now Holloway’s by cleansing the 
intestines, and imparthjg vigour to the wliole nervous system, are of 
admirable use as a precrafne; httl /vhm this use of tliem has he(‘n over- 
looked, tlie actual attaek.s of Cholera may be mitigated ])y a and 

pn'upvcniiff use of them. The stomach and howeds will thus he eiroctu- 
ally freed from all vitiated luimouvs, and the various functions .speedily 
restored to tlioir proper tone. 

RHEUM ATISM AND GOUT PREVENTED AND CURED. 

And .\hat is Pchcumatlsm ? It is a painful disease, affecting the joints 
and limbs — cau.sed by an accumulation of impurities. How common ia 
the exclanuilien, “ 1 have caught a cold, and it has brought on that tire- 
some cxcriudaving ]>ain on my slioulders or limbs !” Do you yW*// to 
know W/y this pain ? AVe will tell you, and, which is still better, we will 
till you how to get riil of it. ^3y means of respiration and perspiration 
the human sy-stciu is continually throwing off waste matter. Lavoisier, 
the celebrated Frcncli Chemist, states that the skin alone during every 
four and twenty hours parts with 20 ounces of useless matter. 

This supp(»scs health and favourable circumstances. But should any 
of this matter be thrown hark into the system, proportionate disease 
mii'-t iifcessaiily ensue. You spend some time in a heated place, or 
drive out vi-siting during the hot months, and the pores of your body 
become open and sensitive; you go in this state under a punkah, or per- 
liaps lie down on a couch right before Iho tatties,” and fall asleep. 
'J’he ])ore.s are suddenly closed — perspiration is obstructed, and the waste 
matter remaining in the system becomes a fruitful source of disease and 
pain. 'Phe next morning your eyes swim, your voice is husky, and you 
feel pain, and you exclaim, “ AVhat a beastly country! I have taken 
cold from just sitting near the tatties,” and then how do you act ? You 
do not as you ought, at once seek to free the system from impure obstruc- 
tions, but you content yourself with some mere palliative, you lose some 
of the first unpleasant sensations, but the impurities still lurk within 
you? Every now and then you feel twitching, torturing pains in your 
limbs; but tho.se pains are sent in mercy, and their language is— You 
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luave broken n pbysic.il law : your want of care has caused iinlrealthy 
obstructions ; ^et rid of these, and you will be free from j)ain ; allow 
tliese to remain, and pains still more fearful will be the result.” ^’his 
alone can be etlectually done by resorting to a course of ITolIoway’s Pills 
and Ointmeul, whicli will, in a few da}s, remove these obstructions, and 
restore heahh and vigour to the whole system. 

DISEASKS TN GENERAL. 

The same uuiy be said of the other, and almost nuniherless diseases 
rising from this fertile, this sole cause of all diseases — the impurities of 
the blood — and none who have used tliese invaUiahlc Afediciues ‘‘ have 
been disap])ointcd.” The grateful aspirations of tliousands in every part 
of tile world furnish abundant demonstration that never was a Medieiiio 
employed, at once so safe and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease, 
yet so hannless that an infant may take it with safety. AVIiltcvi'I- these 
Pills and OintnuMit have been known they have been regarded as a bless- 
ing, and are held in flie highest estimation as an invaluable ^Tedieine ; 
and ever}' resident in India ought to have a box of tin* Pills and a Pot of 
the Ointment in his llungalow, both for himself, his family, liis servants, 
and liis friends. 

Stild in Poxes and Pots, at I, 2-8, 1-8, 11, 12, and 88 Rupees each. 
jyircctions for their me in all diseases accompany each Box and Pot, 
Agknts for India, 

'J’linmaa Payne and Sons, 7-8, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta ; Mr. Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr. Fell, (hittack ; Mr. Chapman, Darjeeling; Mr. Wlmeler,* 
Ilazareehangli ; Messrs. Thonia% and Co., Monghyr ; F. Smith and 
Co., Dinapore ; Tuttle and Charles, Benares; Mr. Tieniaii, Chuuar; 
Baboo Bluigbutty Cburii Cbuekerbutty, Mirzapore ; Boilard and Co., 
Allahabad ; Seetulpersaud and Co., Lucknow ; Green way Brothers, 
Cawnporc ; Mr. Pyle, Futtygbur ; Mr, J. A. Gibbons, Mooriif ; Noor 
Buksb and Co., Delhi and Lahore ; MacDonahl and Co., Umhalhili ; 
Mr. Contes, Ferozepore ; Niihy Biix and Co., Loodiannh and Jiilbiii- 
dur Doal) ; Vivian and Co., Simlah.; Mr. Greig, Mussoorie; Mr. 
Johnstone, Nainec Tal ; Pestonjee and Co., Mhow ; Cursetjee and 
Co., Saugor, Jubbulpore, Kamptec and Sccundrabad ; llulse and 
Nephew, Agra ; Messrs. Lewis and Co., Moulmcin ; Messrs. Meppart 
and Co., Vizagapatam. 

N. B. — Directions for the guidance of Patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each Box and Pot, 
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,TA1ES OF INDIAN 

Zn 

CHAP 

In the year, of the Mahorame- 
dan era 900, answering to A. D. 
1501, the world-enlightening 
standards, followed by tlie con- 
quering hosts of Akhar, fearful 
as the day of judgment, nu- 
merous as the sands on the sea 
shore, pursued their destructive 
and triumphant march through 
the fertile territories of Mar war. 

Alas, that the demon of war 
should carry devastation over the 
fairest regions of the earth ! 

The autumnal sun that was 
slowly sinking in the west, cast 
the last light of its lingering rays 
over a scene so beautiful, that one 
might have thought it the en** 
trance intpjparadise. There lay a 
large laka^ -whose calm unruffled 
surface reflected the spreading 
branches and rich foliage of the 
trees that grew around its banks, 
and hung over the glassy water 
as if they were admiring their 
^ images there : ever and anon the 
short quick splash of the flsh 
springing from the water and.; 
then sinking again, fell upon the ! > 
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TEK I. 

ear, while the descent of the set- 
ting sun was marked by a long 
red streak ofdighl that stretched 
across the lake, but disappeared 
as soon as it reached the place 
where the summit of the wes- 
tern hills cast their dark shadows 
upon the water. 

The horizon, as far as the eye 
could reach, was bounded on all 
sides by hills which, though not so 
elevated as the famous mountain 
ranges in India, formed with 
their rugged sides and barren 
summits a striking contrast to the 
rich green verdure of the fertile 
valley, whose cultivation extended 
some little way up the gentle 
slopes of deviated renges, 

Here and wene wda 

diversified by p^turesque villages,^ ' 
a small cluster of huts, situated 
on the more elevated spots of tl^e 
valley or on the sides of the hiib; 
'.and surrounded by groves oj^arge;. , 
trees, between whose trindheS* the 
^own rooflt bf the houses were 
jWntly visiWe. 

. The bMu^ of (he place seem*^ 
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0(1 to have struck flic inia^inatioii 
of a solitary liorseinan, who might 
have boon seen standing on the 
top of one of the hills above the 
lake, apparently entranced with 
the splendid panorama of na- 
ture that lay extended before him. 
Some little time before the sun 
set he had appeared, and there ho 
was standing still as it sunk be- 
hind the liills. The view, however, 
was not destined to be wrapped in 
the gloom of night when day de- 
clined, for the bright silvery rays 
of the moon, now almost full, 
added, if possible, fresh charms to 
the enchanting spot. The shades 
of evening seemed to remind the 
spectator that night was ap- 
proaching, for as soon as the last 
speck of light c(\'ised to be visi- 
ble above the hills, he? began to 
descend the rugged path that led 
to the shore of the lake. 

The appearance of the rider, no 
less than the steed, was such as 
to attract attention even among 
a crowd of w'arriors. The ligurc 
of the former was tall and muscu- 
lar, his chest was broad, and its full 
proportions were shewn to advan- 
tage by his upright and soldier- 
like seat on horseback. II is face 
was strikingly handsome, and the 
jet-black moustacln? and whisk(;rs 
that are so often allowed to dis- 
figure the faces of their owners, 
by growing to inconvenient size 
and length, were short and crisp, 
not from art but nature ; and 
because the rider had as yet many 
years to live before he reached 
the prime of manhood ; his fine 
open forehead, and the mild 
glance of his eye contrasted not 
iinpleasingly with an expression 
of firmness that sat most un- 
mistakeably upon his lip : in 
truth his appearance betokened 
him a lamb in peace — a lion in 


war. lie was mounted on a fine 
horse of the Tartar breed, that 
arched its neck proudly, andw'av- 
•ed the plume that sat gracefully 
upon its head, as it bore its rider 
on. lie himself was thorouglily 
armed, but his dress was plain 
and simple ; a shield and scimitar 
and the never-failing dagger in his 
belt — the arms commonly worn 
in those days by every one when 
travelling — were all the weapons 
he bore. 11 is dress was that of a 
Llogul nobleman of no very ele- 
vated rank ; but whalov^‘|^ his 
race or parenb'igp h^his 

• rtirriage and ^whoie Dea^ing\\^as 
noble and sol|i^->yke : ii^^eed he 
seemed a semtia llustaln. 

After descending the hill and 
reaching the margin of the lake, 
the horseman dismounted, lie 
then tied his horse to a tree that 
grew close to the water's edge, 
and walking a few paces to the 
right band, stooped, as he went 
underneath the spreading branch- 
es of a large banian tree, and 
then descending the bank, loosen- 
ed a small rudely built boat that 
was there moored to the shore, 
stepped into it, and the next mi- 
nute was urging it with all the 
speed he could over the still wa- 
teis of the moonlit lake. 

As soon as the boat reached 
the middle of the lake, the eyes of 
the Mogul noble were fixed upon 
a spot where the edges of a mar- 
ble colonnade were just discerna- 
ble between the boughs of the 
surrounding trees. Towards this 
spot he directed the boat's course, 
and as the distance from the 
shore grew every moment less, 
the object in view became each 
moment more apparent, till at 
length the stranger, laying by the 
single oar with which he had 
hitherto propelled the boat, and 
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leaving it to glide on by the im- 
petus already given over the 
short distance that remained be- 
fore it, reached the land and stood 
ready to leap on the shore. 

J ust as the boat which was com- 
ing in an oblique direction from 
the other side, approached the 
landing, the colonnade stood out 
in full view of the impatient tra- 
veller. It was a small summer 
house or alcove closed behind, 
and open to the lake, with a row 
of marble pillars in front support- 
ing the roof, and entwined with 
jessamines and convolvuluses and 
creepers of various kinds. Tlicfc'* 
was no furniture of any kind in it, 
or any thing to denote the presence 
of an occupant; but it was not 
empty, for the figure of a girl was 
faintly discernible in the pale 
moonlight, as she stood in the 
front of the alcove, leaning with 
her left arm in a graceful attitude 
against one of the pillars, while 
with the other hand she plucked 
the tendrils of the creepers that 
grew within her reach, one after 
the other from their stalks, and 
threw them away with an air 
of listless impatience; while her 
large gazelle-like eyes were fixed 
intently on the lake before her. 
The cool evening breeze, as it 
blew across the water, sported 
with the raven tresses that fell 
over her shoulders and down upon 
her breast, unconfiiicd by the long 
robe or veil of the finest muslin 
which encircled the back part of 
her head, and fell in graceful folds 
over her back and shoulders to 
the ground — a plaything for the 
wanton wind# 

Her figure was slender and ele- 
gant, while her beautiful and re- 
gular features spoke plainly of 
Kajpoot descent; which on the 
other hand could hardly be recon- 


ciled with the fair complexion of 
her skin, that seemed to point to 
the north as the place of her birth 
or parentage. 

She was dressed entirely in 
white, and standing as she did in 
the white alcove, under the moon’s 
rays, her figure could not have 
been discerned at any distance. 
She was awaiting the arrival of 
the boat, and had long shown, 
by slight though expressive jes- 
tures, the impatience that she felt 
^ its delay. It was thus the ten- 
drils suffered, as one after another 
they fell into her delicate though 
fatal grasp, and were tossed away 
to die and wither on the ground. 

“ Why tarries he !” at length 
she said, though there was no one 
there to sympathize with or answer 
her. “ Why tarries he ? Surely he 
loves me not ; Alla forbid, for if my 

heart has Wen deceived and 

how cold the wind is,” she added, 
shivering and drawing the light 
folds of her loose dress more close- 
ly round her, as if they could serve 
to keep out a single breath of air. 

The night indeed was damp, 
but it could be hardly cold at that 
season of the year; and the wind, 
as it came laden with moisture 
from the lake, and the luxuriant 
vegetation around it, was danger- 
ous to any one at such an hour 
and so lightly clad. But as she 
spoke, the motion of the water at 
her feet forewarned her of the 
boat’s approach, the next mo- 
ment it was in sight, and the next 
Kasim Beg was kneeling at her 
feet. 

“Alla be praised: thou art 
come at last Kasim,” said the lady 
in a tone of strangely mingled 
delight and displeasure. “ I 
have been watching for tliee 
here till the night air has chilled 
me, and J feel unweU, now shiver- 
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in^ with cold and now burning 
with heat. 

“ For'^ive thy slave’s delay, 
sweet Zulfi,” said Kasim, cover- 
ing her hand with kisses. “ I was 
endian ted with the beauty of the 
spot as I crossed the liills yonder, 
and lingered longer perhaps than 
I ought to gaze upon it ; but, in 
truth, I thought I should have 
been too early rather tlian too 
late, as yestcr-eve I was chid for 
crossing the lake by day-light !” 

“ Thou art ever ready to ex- 
cuse thyself,” answered the lady, 
smilini] Well, 1 forgive thee, 
for thou art come at last, but our 
words must be brief to-night, 
even the light of thy eyes cannot 
warm my chilled heart ; I am 
ill, and dare not remain much 
longer in the damp night air.” 

“ I will slid ter tlieo from the 
breeze,” said Kasinf J5eg, rising 
and encircling lier waist with his 
arm : “ thus linked together, 

side by side, may we not defy the 
world ? liut tell me, Zulfi, is 
thy father here V* 

“ All, no ; his presence can ill 
be spared now from the capital, 
where he and his brave coun- 
trymen arc preparing to resist 
with all their strength the attack 
of the Moguls ; and dost thou 
know Kasim, the Rajpoot blood 
thy Zulfi has in lier veins often 
boils when she thinks of her coun- 
try — her country — yes, it is my 
country — and it is not ; but I love 
it dearly — if it be not my own ; 
and here am 1, traitress that 1 am, 
clasped in the embrace of one who 
has come to bear arms against the 
city of my birth. Oh, noble Ka- 
sim !” she added, all .the warmth 
and feeling of a young and lov- 
ing heart beaming in the bright 
glance slie turned upon her lover I 
“ Leave Uiy bold profession, de- 


sert this troubled world, and fly 
with me to some sequestered 
spot, like that island yonder, 
where we may live and love, and 
enjoy a foretaste of paradise — of 
paradise indeed, to me far prefer- 
able, since ^ shall there be denied 
the happiness of being loved by 
thee.” 

“ Nay, say not so, sweet Zulfi ; 
I care not what Doctors preach 
or Moollas say. Look upon this 
beautiful world which is destined 
to be marred only by man’s am- 
bition ; look up to the sky glow- 
ing with the gentle light of the 
•Wloon, and tell me dost tliou 
believe, Zulfi, that Alla, who has 
made all things so fair, and thee, 
sweet girl, the fairest of them 
all, intended tliec and others like 
thee, the most beautiful portion 
of his works, to live in misery in 
the other world, while tlieir lords 
are to revel in the charms of im- 
mortal beauty ? Believe it not. 
T love thee, Zulfi, with my whole 
heart and soul, and full well I 
know I shall love thee as well here- 
after — if there be an hereafter,” 
he added, speaking thoughtfully. 
“ But let us now speak of the pre- 
sent ; my heart has been sorely 
troubled since last night, for I 
know not what will befall us. 
Akbar’s camp is pitched but a few 
miles hence, and a few days more, 
nay, I know not how soon, the 
walls of Chitor will be surround- 
ed by a most formidable host — a 
host that have swept every thing, 
and will, if Alla be pleased, sweep 
every thing before it, till the 
standard of the Moguls wave 
from every citadel in Hindustan ; 
and should aught of ill befall thee 
in the danger of the siege, a 
war ” ♦ 

“ 1 know but little, noble Ka- 
sim, of such matters,” said Zulfi, 
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interrupting him. “ Yet am I sure 
that if there was danger in my 
remaining here, my father would 
remove me to the fortress. We 
are, he said, to remain here till all 
the preparations were complete ; 
he will try to bribe the ambitious 
Akbar to retire from the walls, for 
all is left to his management now. 
I'he liana is useless — worse than 
useless — but my father speaks 
confidently that Akbar will re* 
trace his steps.*’ 

‘‘ Ah, bid him then to dismiss 
such vain ideas from his mind ; let 
him prepare for war, for Akbar,’* 
and here Kasim’s cheeks grew 
Hushed, and his voice rose as he 
spoke. “ Akbar is the sword of 
Alla, and has a mission to root 
out infidels from the garden of 
creation.” 

“ Alas then for our ill-fated 
and untimely love !” cried Zulfi, 
clasping her hands and speaking 
in a tone of despair ; “ but per- 
haps the fort is strong, the. 
proud and mighty Akbar may 
have to lower his standard before 
Ilajpoot valour, and then 1 shall 
live to be thine. But if,” (and a 
trembling shudder passed over 
her frame as she spoke), “ if the 
swords of the Rajpoots are blunt- 
ed by destiny — 1 need not tell theo 
of their hellish customs — their 

bravest — their ” she added 

after a pause, shuddering as the 
words passed her lips. 

“ Fear not, sweet Zulfi, I will 
deliver thee at the risk of my own 
life ; and fear not, there are plenty 
who will save my life at the risk of 
their own. But believe me, there 
is no chance, no hope, the fortress 
must fall, and we must look the 
danger boldly in the face. The 
fortress must fall, and thou must^ 
be mine.’* 

** But the sacrifice ?** she asked 


in a hollow tone, in which horror 
and despair were mingled. “ The 
sacrifice, how wilt thou deliver me 
from that ?” 

“ Alla will deliver thee, sweet 
child ! thinkest thou he would 
suiler an angel, such as thou 
art, to perish amid a host of 
unbelievers ?'* 

Alas ! noble Kasim, thou 
knowest but half the danger; and 
Alla be praised, my mother did 
not live to see such a dreadful 
fate. When the last hope of 
maintaining the fort is gone, it is 
then the dreadful, bloody, hellish 
sacrifice is made. O save me— 
save me from it,” she cried, sink- 
ing back into his arms, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, as if 
she would shut out some horrid 
vision from her sight.” 

“ Thou art indeed ill, my love; 
the fever is burning in thy veins ; 
alas ! this is the worst of all, for 
unless thou art able to exert thy- 
self when the hour of danger 
comes but fear not,” he add- 

ed, pressing his lips to her burning 
cheeks. Canst thou look up and 
listen to what 1 have to tell thee, 
for this conference must not last ; 
thou must hasten in and send for 
thy old friend the itakim instant- 
ly.” 

Ztilfi raised her eyes to him and 
said, ** Speak, beloved Kasim ; 
speak, I will hear and obey thee, 
and may Alla befriend me as 
thou sayest.” 

**Take this ring which 1 put 
upon thy finger,” said Kasim Beg, 
suiting the action to the word, and 
placing a ring he had taken off 
his owahand gently on her finger. 

** This ring will be recognized by * 
many in the camp, if ever thy 
feta lead thee there, and they 
will direct thee to the tent of 
the Mogul noble; 
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but unless some unforeseen acci- 
dent, wliich fate may have in store, 
and which it is beyond our pow- 
er to provide af^ainst, frustrate our 
plans, tliou wilt have no need to 
use it, it will serve only as a 
memorial of my unchanging love. 
]lut when the fatal day arrives, 
for believe me, dearest, it will 
arrive, and the fortress is about 
to fall, these infidels will consum- 
mate their accursed sacrifice. 
]lut do thou on that day bind on 
thy arm a piece of black ribbon 
of such size as to be plainly visi- 
ble, and trustme, Zulfi, as I swear 
before Alla, by the Prophet, by 
the tomb of my father, (may he 
rest in peace), I will save thee ; 
and if I do not save thee, I will 
join thee in paradise by a death 
more speedy, though perhaps less 
painful than thine. Mow we 
must part. I intended to speak 
to thee of instant flight, but thy 
illness prevents it, even wert thou 
willing, for I must reacli the 
camp again to-night, and should 
lament to bear thee without a 
litter many miles over rough 
roads and toilsome paths under 
which thy strength would fail. 
Take courage from me, dearest 
love, and feel as confident as I 
am — thy deliverance from the 
land of infidels is near at hand, 
and we will wander thus hand in 
hand, and side by side, through 
the gardens and vallies of Cash- 
mere — the land of thy angel mo- 
ther — before fate and the will of 
Alla consigned her to the embrace 
of an unfidel, and a grave in a 
Kaffir land.” 

As he ceased speaking, Zulfi 
raised herself from his arms, 
and leaning against the pillar for 
support, she placed her hand in 
his and said, I trust thee, 
noble Kasim — my heart was half 


dead with terror as I thought of 
the liorrors that might befall me, 
and indeed the fever has made 
me w'eak in mind and body. My 
maid llooma is awaiting the close 
of our conference in the garden, 
bid her come hither ; and recollect, 
dear Kasim, in the hour of battle, 
if thy hand is raised to strike, 
spare .Tainial, my noble, loving and 
beloved father ; s])are him, infidel 
as he is, for the sake of her who 
trusts her life and honour in thy 
hands.” 

Exhausted by the effort of 
speaking no less than the fervency 
wof her emotion, Zulfi again sank 
into her lover’s arms. He press- 
ed his lips against her burning 
check, and then led or half carried 
her from the alcove. A winding 
path, flanked on both sides by 
lofty trees and bushy underwood, 
led through the ground to a large 
house or palace that, stood about 
300 yards from the shore of the 
lake. It was a summer residence 
•belonging to the liana or King of 
Mewar, (or the liana of Chitor as 
he was often styled), who liad 
allowed his favorite chief Jaimal 
to send the ladies of liis house- 
hold there, while the preparations 
for the expected siege were 
being carried on — preparations 
which the weak-minded liana 
was too careless to participate 
in, because he was too coward- 
ly to head his brave coun- 
trymen ill a contest against a 
stranger, for freedom and exis- 
.tence. Kasim 13cg soon found 
Hooma waiting in no very pa- 
tient mood for the end of their 
interview. He confided her mis- 
tress to her care, for he dared not 
Tenture any nearer the palace, 
ifind after taking a parting em- 
brace, and whispering a few more 
words of comfort in her ear, he 
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charged the girl to take Zulfi might have been seen riding liur- 
back and send instantly for the riedly along the mountain path 
Hakim. He then returned to in the direction he came, 
the boat, and a short time after 

CHAPTER II. 


A FEW days afterwards the 
spies brought intelligence to Raja 
Jaimal that the advance troops 
of the Mogul Emperor were ap- 
proaching the fortress. The gal- 
lant Rajpoot made no reply, but 
sending messengers to recall . his 
family to Chitor, completed his 
final preparations, and awaited 
with contidence the a])proach of ^ 
his foe. The following day his 
family arrived, and the anxious 
eye of the parent (piickly discern- 
ed in his daughter’s altered fea- 
tures, the ravages sickness had 
made. 

The town of Chitor had been 
for several centuries the capital 
of a powerful Rajpoot principa- 
lity. It was celebrated for its 
strength, and report might exag- 
gerate the amount of wealth that 
was said to bo concealed within 
its walls. Its great security 
consisted in the position, as it was 
situated on the top of a high 
rugged rock about 8 miles in 
circumference, that arose abrupt- 
ly from the plains. Additional 
strength had been given to the 
place by artificial means, and 
proud of their much vaunted 
bravery, no less than the massive 
walls and formidable position of 
their renowned fortress, and trust- 
ing to the strength of their arms, 
and a determination to sacrifice 
their lives in the approaching 
struggle, ^he Rajpoots bid defiance 
to the foe, and beheld with anx- 
iety indeed, but without fear, the 
approach of the Mogul host. 

Th^ cowardly RauA of Chitor, 


unwilling to face the storm, left 
Raja .laiinal in command of the 
fortress and fled to the hill country 
north of Huzerat; but the man 
he had chosen to fill his place 
was worthy of the confidence re- 
posed in him, both by bis Prince 
and people, and so well was the 
place defended, that Akbar had 
the greatest difficulty in carrying 
on his approaches. Ilis pro- 
gress, however, was sure, and in 
spite of an accidental explosion 
of a mine that occasioned great 
and useless loss of life, the Mo- 
gul Emperor was rapidly gaining 
ground, and ‘pressing his breach- 
ing batteries daily closer and closer 
to the fort. 

The night after, the cannonade 
had been unusually severe during 
the day, and done more than the 
usual amount of injury to the 
furl, Raja Jaimal summoned his 
nephew Ajeet Jlahadur, wlio at- 
tended upon him somewhat in 
the capacity of an aid-de-camp, 
occasionally carrying messages or 
orders to the other chiefs, occa- 
sionally himself taking the com- 
mand of a party in a sally or 
skirmish, when his uncle thought 
fit to dispense with his services 
for a time, and hastened down to a 
part of the rampart which was in 
front of the enemy’s camp, and 
had been considerably weakened 
by the indefatigable operations of 
the besiegers. That night was a 
fatal one for Chitor and its gal- 
lant garrison. 

The Rajpoots had blind confi- 
dence in the skill and bravery of 
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their chief; as Ion" as he was 
present to direct their efforts they 
felt secure, and confidence adding 
strength to courage, they bid fair 
to weary out the impetuous spirit 
of the Mogul Krnperor with a 
protracted defence. Tlie llaja, 
however, persisted in rashly ex- 
posing liimsclf, and on the night 
in question ventured outside the 
ramparts, accompanied by torch- 
bcaiers, in spite of the entreaties 
of SJiainsher Jung, a brave eliief, 
to whom the exposed bastion, 
the post of honour, had been en- 
trusted. 

The advanced battery of the 
Moguls had been ])ushed so close 
to the walls of the fort, that the 
besiegers- were able to keep up a 
constant and destructive fire from 
it : it was a favourite resort of 
Akbar, who used frequently to go 
there and watch the operations of 
the enemy from under cover of 
the breast-work. 

By a strange coincidence it so 
happened that the Mogul Em- 
peror was in the battery at the 
same moment that Jlaja Jainial 
was engaged in inspecting the 
fallen rampart. 

That night, for the first time 
since the commencement of the 
siege, the Raja spoke dcspondiiig- 
ly ; he shook his head sadly when 
he saw the breach that had been 
made in their strongest and most 
important bastion, and expressed 
to Sliarnshcr Jung a fear that 
tliey would soon be forced to re- 
tire upon the citadel. He was 


engaged in speaking and pointing 
out to Shamsher Jung and Ajeet 
Bahadur the repairs that he wish- 
ed to have made, when the re- 
port of a matchlock was heard 
from the battery behind. The 
next insl-int a bullet whizzed 
past Ajeet Bahadur’s ear, and 
Jfajii .Taimal fell, the torch bearers 
extinguished their torches, but 
not before Akbar bad seen the 
cliects of his own aim. 

]n a inonieiit innumerable 
brazen drums beat the alarm in 
the Mogul camp ; shrill trumpets 
and harsh bugle horns caught it 
^ up, and carried the thrilling sound 
from one side to the other ; men 
shouted, liorsts neighed, elephants 
roared, the batteries opened their 
fire, and the darkness of the night 
was illumined, ^and the silence 
broken by the cl^nstant discharge 
of Artillery, and the roar of min- 
gled voices and confused sounds 
that gave the garrison speedy 
notice, that the whole Mogul army 
was getting under arms. 

Ajeet Bahadur raised the dy- 
ing chief in his arms and gazed, 
till In's eyes filled with tears, at 
the death pale features of tho 
warrior : he lived but a few mi- 
nutes, for the wound was mor- 
tal, but he had just sufficient 
time lo bid Shamsher Jung call 
the Rajpoot chiefs to a hasty 
council and do their best, and then, 
after breathing a few words in the 
ear of Ajeet Bahadur, among 
which the name of his beloved 
daughter was fondly whispered, 
he breathed his last. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Rajpoots completely lost 
heart on the death of tlicir chief ; 
and the council of war that was 
hastily summoned by Shamsher 


Jung soon came to the determi- 
nation that it was impossible any 
longer to defend their city walls, 
and that their only course now 
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was to save their honour and sa- 
crifice their lives. But Rajpoot 
honour was saved at a fearful sa- 
crifice. When every hope was 
ffone, it was their custom to de- 
stroy their property, consume 
their families upon a funeral 
pyre, and tlien rush out and fall 
by the sword of the enemy. 

Ajeet Jiahidur soon made 
himself acquainted with the deci- 
sion the chiefs hud come to, and 
without furlljer delay pushed 
through the crowd of soldiers that 
surrounded the gloomy conclave, 
and hurried with all speed towards 
the citadel. This was situated ott% 
the highest summit of tlic hill ; 
it was small, and even its outer 
walls could not contain all the 
remaining inhabitants of Chitor. 
Thither, however, men, women, 
and children w#e rushing in a 
tumultuous crowd, pushing along 
the narrow streets and clambering 
up the steep hill in breathless 
haste. They were carrying with 
them whatever valuables or trin- 
kets they could snatch up in the 
hurry of flight, and many men 
were dragging their helpless chil- 
dren bcliind them. Many knew 
not the fate that awaited them, 
or forgot that the love of fathers 
or husbands could be more cruel 
than the hatred of a victorious 
foe. There wore those, however, 
who had presence of mind enough, 
even amid that dreadful scene, to 
pause and reflect upon the course 
the others were pursuing. They 
saw that the end must come soon- * 
er or later ; that food for so large , 
a multitude could not possibly be [ 
stored up within the citadel ; that > 
the Rajpoots would not allow the ) 
place to bo carried, while there | 
was one member of their familieU 
left alive, to fall into the handsHill^ 
the enemyi and there was onl|j^ 

VOL. III. — NO. I. 


one alternative. Life in the se- 
raglio of a Mogul was preferable 
to a lingering death by lire. 

While the trembling fugitives 
are forcing their way through the 
crowded streets, and the Mogul 
hosts, kept at bay by the swords of 
the Raj[)oots, are yet gradually 
forcing back the gallant defenders 
towards the citadel, let us follow 
Ajeet Bahadur. Zulfi had been 
rapidly gaining strength since 
her return to the castle of Chitor. 
It was in a high and healthy 
situation, and the cool breezes 
from the hills were well calcu- 
lated to invigorate a frame that 
had been weakened by an attack 
of fever. But whether it was 
that her disease was more deeply 
seated ; or whether it was that 
some hidden sorrow weighed up- 
on her spirits and affected her bo- 
dily health ;*or whether the hor- 
rors and dangers by which she was 
surrounded prevented or retarded 
her recovery, her anxious parent 
was unable to discern : he had 
had indeed but little time to attend 
to domestic matters, but amid 
the active operations of the de- 
fence, his thoughts had often wan- 
dered to the chamber where liis 
beloved daughter reclined, a prey 
to doubts, anxieties, and fears, 
sufficient to weaken a stronger 
mind, and undermine a strong- 
er constitution tiian hers. 

It was still night when Ajeet 
reached the innermost building 
of the citadel. A solitary lamp 
was burning in an upper apart- 
ment, and thither he bent his 
steps. 

Zulii was reclining in a soft 
carpet woven in the land of her 
rdrbams and hopes — Cashmere* 

^ She Was dressed, for night there 
was no time of rest to her, and 
engaged in her usual occupation 
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of* ruminating on her own sad 
thoughts ; her eyes were fixed upon 
the little bright gem her lover had 
placetl upon her hand, and she was 
wondering whether he was near 
to save, when she was suddenly 
startled at the sounds of approach- 
ing footsteps. It was strange, 
indeed, that her sanctum should 
be invaded at such an hour ; 
surely no one would dare to in- 
trude on the privjxcy of a Rajpoot 
princess. Vain thought ! The next 
instant the curtain at the door- 
way was pushed hastily and un- 
ceremoniously aside, and Ajeet 
stood before her panting, breath- 
less and pale. 

“ Fly lady, fly sweet Zulfl,” 
cried the intruder, as the young 
girl started to her feet : “ fly, 
there is yet time to save thee.” 

“ Fly, what ! what has brought 
thee here ? What new inisiortune 
has befallen us ? Speak cousin, let 
me know the worst.” 

“Alas, lady, Chitor is doomed.” 

“ And my father ?” said or ra- 
ther shrieked the other, for she 
easily divined by the young man’s 
looks and his boldness in ventur- 
ing there, that some great tragedy 
had taken place. 

“ Is no more ; he fell in the 

post of danger,” replied Ajeet. 

She uttered one wild piercing 
shriek that rang through the 
chamber, and reverberated from 
wall to wall, and then covering 
her face with her hands, sank 
down on the carpet behind her, 
weeping bitterly in silence, 

Ajeet stood before her in si- 
lence too, but his eyes revealed 
the socrct of his heart, for they 
glared with intensity of pas- 
sion as he gazed upon her beau- 
figure, and thought of the ] 
divinity he had so long worship- 
ed at a distance, the being he had 


so long adored, adored with a 
constancy worthy of a more ge- 
nerous heart. 

“ ZuHi,” he said at length, lean- 
ing forward and taking her hand 
gently in his own. “ Time is 
precious ; 1 hear the multitude 
flocking into the citadel, in an- 
other hour flight will be impos- 
sible ; nay, I know not but that 
we may not even now be lost. 
Thy dying father with his last 
breath commended thee to my 
care, and told me how w'e could 
effect our escape. Yes, he com- 
mrinded thee, thee, my adored, my 
^4icloved Zulfi, thee whom I have 
loved and worshipped so long, so 
fervently ; even amid the scenes 
of horror that surround us, 1 can 
tell thee, lady, it sends a thrill of 
joy into my heart, to think that 
1 can save thee.” 

While he was speaking, she 
had risen to her feet, and he 
sinking on Kis knees before her, 
pressed her hand to liis lips, 
while he continued urging her to 
fly, and expressing his love in 
broken and incoherent sentences. 

“ 1 cannot fly, Ajeet,” she re- 
plied calmly, and coldly, “ and 
as for thy love — that cannot be : 
press me not at a time like this : 
let us j>repare for death.” 

” And why not, sweet Zulfi ; 
why canst thou not have my love, 
and give me thine, thou art my 
betrothed ? And as for death, 
what were life w'ithout thee ? Fly 
wc can escape deatli, but every 
moment that we linger here 
makes our flight more difficult.” 

“ Press me not cousin. Beg 
not for what is not mine to give. 

1 have sworn to be the bride of 
another ; his I am, and his only I 
can be ; fly, good cousin, thou wert 
ifper kind to me, and 1 would not 
nave thee endanger thyself on 
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my account ; fear not for me, I 
shall be saved.” 

“ Yes, thou shalt be saved,” 
cried the Rajpoot, starting to his 
feet, “ thou shalt be saved, but 
thou wouldst not dishonour thy 
father’s family and mine. Dost 
thou see the bracelet,*' Zulfi, and 
dost thou recollect it ? I have 
kept it next my heart ; I have 
worn it with kisses ; I have wept 
over it ; 1 have prayed that a time 
like this might come, when thou 
niightcst want thy Aject’s help ; 
it is come, and thou art the bride 
of another.” 

Disappointed love, fierce jea-» 
lousy, and vanished pride spar- 
kled in Ajeet’s bright black eyes 
as he spoke, and throwing the 
bracelet he had held in his hand, 
while speaking, on the ground, 
he stamped his foot upon it, and 
broke it into a hundred fragments. 

“Mow hear me, lady,” conti- 
nued Ajcct, speaking slowly as 
if he weighed his words well 
before uttering them — “ 1 heard 
the chiefs in council ; 1 heard their 
decision, it was this, that it was 
useless any longer attempting to 
hold out the fort ; the men were 
sinking ; there were not enough 
to man the walls ; food there was 
none, the Moguls press on, and 
nothing was to be done but to 
sacrifice their lives ; but the Mo- 
guls are to find no living prey 
within these walls. The sacrifice 
will be made this day !” 

He paused for an instant as 
if to mark the effect his words 
had made, and then continued — 
“ Thou thinkest Zulfi, that thy 


lover, who doubtless put that 
shining gem upon thy finger, 
which thou gazest at so fondly, 
thou thinkest thy lover will pre- 
serve thee. Lady, I will not live 
disgraced, without thy love 1 do 
not wish to live. The’ funeral 
pyre shall be our nuptial couch, 
and with my own hands 1 will 
conduct thee there.” 

Zulfi watched every feature 
and expression in Ajeet’s face as 
he spoke, with undisguised terror. 
She knew too well what Rajpoot 
jealousy was like, and that no 
crime is too great or too revolting 
to be committed by a Rajpoot un- 
der the influence of that demon 
feeling. The horror of her situa- 
tion rushed in overwhelming force 
upon her agitated and distracted 
mind, and the thought of the ease 
with which such a determined and 
unscrupulous* man, surrounded 
and assisted as he would be by 
countrymen and friends, could 
frustrate all the efforts her deli- 
verer might make, caused her 
sinking heart to sink lower still : 
the vision of her fate was too 
much for her to support : she 
clasped her Jiands frantically 
in an attitude of entreaty, and 
shrieking “ Oh save me, save me,” 
sank senseless on the ground. 

In an instant Ajeet saw the 
advantage he had gained : he 
lifted the slender form of his 
mistress in his arms, and bore 
her out. A few steps took him 
to the apartment formerly occu- 
pied by Raja Jaimal, it was now 
empty and dismantled. He step- 
ped rapidly across tlie room : at 


^1^ • The custom among the Rajpoots is peculiarly stamped with the refined Md 
romantic gallantry of the middle ages. A young princess, who fears an impending 
danger, sends to any youlth whom she esteems, tho present of a bracelet, with some 
simple ornaments fastened to it : he becomes then her bracelet- bound brother, whose 
pride it is, at the peril of his life, to defend a maiden whom probably he never saw. 
— ; Iwd ; Ed; Lib; Vol 2. ‘ 
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the further end of it there was a 
small recess, which had been 
used for keeping? the deceased 
warriors’ arms and equipments. 
Ajeet leaned forward, and feeling 
witli one hand down the wall 
behind, (for the light emitted by 
a small oil lamp at the other 
end of the row was not enough 
to enable him to ace distinctly,) 


touched a spring, and with a good 
deal of force succeeded in^ pushing 
back a panel that formed the 
furthermost wall of the recess. 
There was a flight of narrow stone 
steps before him ; it was pitch dark, 
but he stepped boldly forward, 
and closing the panel behind 
him, began to descend cautious-^ 

ly- 


CHAPTER IV, 


The shriek Zulfi had uttered 
had been heard by her maid Iloo- 
ina, who was lying in another 
apartment, almost as much terror- 
stricken as her mistress : more 
from curiosity than Irom any hope 
or wish lo render assistance, she 
arose and hastened to her mis- 
tress’s room. It was vacant : 
and the disordered state in which 
every thing was delt showed 
plainly that Zulfi’s flight had been 
a hasty one. Unable to divine" 
the fate of her mistress, or to 
frame any i3lan for lier own es- 
cape, she moved almost uncon- 
sciously to a trcllissed window 
that looked down the court-yard 
below : but she started suddenly, 
and then stood rooted to the spot as 
her eyes fell upon the crowd be- 
neath, and she saw how they were 
employed. 

Tlio court-yard of the citadel 
was square, surrounded by a high 
wall : in the further corner stood 
a Hindoo temple, and a small 
tank of water; on the opposite 
side a large gateway led into the 
outer premises, liut this court- 
yard was now full : in the centre 
was a large heap of faggots, bram- 
bles and stems of trees, some 
green, some dry, beams that had 
been torn from the roofs and walls 
of houses, and wood of all sorts 
and sizes piled up in an oblong 


heap. Hundreds of Hajpoots 
were moving about, dragging 
property of every kind and 
r description which they flung 
upon the wood : articles of fur- 
niture, beds, curtains, dresses, 
bags of gold and silver, jewels, bra- 
celets, rings, liair-braids, shawls, 
scarfs, silks, and things, of every 
sort and kind were hurled in a 
miscellaneous mass upon the Arc : 
the torch had been applied to 
the bottom of it, and the damp 
wood was beginning to ignite : 
here and there was sonie more 
combustible material come in con- 
tact with the destructive element : 
it blazed fiercely for a moment, 
and then subsided again, but it 
was making progress, and spread- 
ing surely and not slowly. 

Tlie further corner of the court- 
yard, where the temple stood, was 
filled by a crowd of women, some 
lying, some standing, some sitting, 
weeping, tearing their hair, beat- 
ing their breasts, and exhibiting 
all the signs of utter despair. 
Some with dishevelled locks, some 
with clothes torn and tattered, 
some clad in the richest silks and 
muslin ; some virgins, who endea- 
voured to hide their charms evem^ 
in their misery, and mothers clasp- 
ing their infants to their breasts. 
These wretched victims inhu- 
man {j^ide and demoniac supersli- 
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tion were doomed to a miserable 
fate ; they were destined to be 
thrown alive into the burning 
pyre by tlie hands of their own 
brothers, husbands, lathers, sons: 
many however had already died 
from terror or violenee ; some had 
been trampled to death, and not a 
few had put an end to themselves ; 
but the survivors, too weak and ti- 
mid to save themselves from apain- 
ful death by aceomplisliing their 
own destruction, stood beholding 
the frightful preparations, calling 
on their gods for help, and shriek- 
ing till the air rang with sounds 
of woe, enough to melt the 
sternest heart ; while their num- 
bers were every moment inci eas- 
ed, as tlie Ryjpoots pressed into 
the court-yards dragging fresh 
victims for the sacrifice. .. 

Iloonta could behold no more ; 
her worst fears were realized. 
She grew giddy, sick and fixint, 
and moved hastily from the win- 
dow. The first thing that caught 
her eyes as she turned towards 
the carpet where iier mistress had 
been reclining, w^as a black scarf 
slie had often seen in Zulfi’s 
hands. There was, though she 
knew not how, a chance of safe- 
ty connected with that scarf; 
for when conversing with her 
mistress, as she frequently had 
done, on the dangers that sur- 
rounded them, and the fate they 
both feared so much, Zulfi had 
spoken of escape ; she had oi'ten 
warned her when the hour of de- 
struction came, to tliink only of 
herself, for the black scarf would 
be sufficient to secure her safety. 
Here it was, when most needed, 
neglected, and unused : her mis- 
tress must have already fallen in- 
to danger beyond hope of deli- 
verance, or unaccountably neg- 
lected her only chance of^Qicape. 


She took it up, and without in- 
dulging in any sanguine hope 
that it would indeed secure her 
safety, she felt it was her only 
chance, and fastened it, as well as 
her trembling Jiaiids would let her, 
upon her arm. A few seconds 
after two Rajpoots rushed into 
the room, and dragged her down 
to be immolated with the rest. 

Meantime the Moguls press- 
ed on, and though the Rajpoots 
fought with the energy of des- 
pair, and contest cd every inch of 
ground, yet hundreds could not 
compete with thousands. The 
^ity walls were taken, and the de- 
fenders driven back upon their 
citadel. The noise of battle be- 
came louder and louder, missile 
weapons began to fall into the 
courtyard of the fortress, and the 
wail of war reached its walls. 
The Rajpoots ^retreated into the 
citadel, and still the Moguls 
pressed on. 

“ Rajpoots, save your honour 
and sacrifice your Jives. The 
Mogul is Jiere,” shouted Sham- 
sher Jung in a voice of thunder, 
as he dashed into the crowded 
yard, sword in hand, covered 
with blood, and followed by thou- 
sands who vainly endeavoured to 
obtain an entrance. These words 
were the signal for the sacrifice. 

At that moment Hooma, who 
liad been lying on the ground 
with her hands pressed against her 
eyes, along with hundreds of 
others as distracted with terror 
as herself, felt herself raised from 
the earth and borne she knevr 
not whither. The man who held 
her was however stopped. Angry 
words ensued and then a scuiHe,. 
when she was seized by another^ 
and carried rapidly away into the> 
cast^i '^nd a short time after 
plaised gently down upon a car* 
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pet : then for the first time she 
veiiturecl to witlidraw her hands 
from her eyes and to look around. 
She found herself lyin/^ on the 
ground in one of the lower apart- 
ments of the castle ; at a res- 
pectful distance from her a sol- 
dier in Rajpoot dress, but whose 
countenance belied his costume, 
stood with a drawn sword in Iiis 
liand, watching the door, and 
just beyond were three more 
standing in the same attitude. 
Perceiving the motion of her 
hands, the stranger who stood 
nearest her turned and said, as 
she hastily drew her veil over her^< 
face — 

“ Fear not, lady, thou art safe.’* 

“ Jiy Alla, what demons these 
infidels arc,” said another of the 
strangers, addressing his compa- 
nion in a subdued tone — “ look, 
Afzul, look — by tlw. tomb of the 
Prophet I would they had all one 
throat, that I could cut it — look, 
look, is not that a sight to make 
the blackest devils of hell ]}lush. 
Alla curse them.” 

The events that took place out- 
side, which called forth these re- 
marks, arc far too horrible to rC'* 


late in detail. Suffice it to say 
that as the Moguls neared the 
citadel, the Rajpoots consummat- 
ed their bloody sacrifice. They 
seized the women and female 
children, husbands their wives, 
lovers their mistresses, sons their 
mothers, fathers their daughters, 
and threw them helpless,' though 
alive, upon the burning pile : no 
pen can describe the horror of the 
scene, no imagination conceive 
the agony of the victims, while 
the piercing shrieks, the crackling 
wood, the roar of the flames, the 
shouts of the soldiers as they 
rushed to meet death at the 
hands of the enemy, the cheers 
of the conquerors, the confused 
sounds of warlike instruments on 
all sides, made such a clamour, 
that the spectators in the room 
with llooma absolutely quailed 
with fear, and thought that the 
gates of hell had been suddenly 
opened. 

Wars were common in India 
in those days: and a Rajpoot for- 
tress and garrison hardly over 
fell into the hands of an enemy 
that such a scene as this was 
not enacted. 


CHAPTER V. 


The subterranean passage by 
which Ajeet hoped to effect his 
escape led under the city to a 
small door in the rock, on the 
opposite side to that on which 
Akber’s batteries were placed. 
The fresh air of morning, for the 
dawn had begun to break, re- 
stored Zulfi to consciousness ; she 
gazed around her, looked up in 
Ajeet’s eyes, and then drawing her 
veil over her face, resigned her- 
self to silence and despair. Ajcct 
however was not destined to en- 
joy his bride. He had not gone 


a hundred yards before a Mogul 
horseman, attended by two fol- 
lowers, met him. llis dress, above 
all his lovely burden, immediate- 
ly attracted attention and arous- 
ed suspicion. The contest was an 
unequal one, and Ajeet’s frantic 
struggles soon ended in death. 
The horseman withdrew Zulfi’s 
veil, but one glance was enough : 
he suffered her to re-adjust it, 
and then placing her on the sad- 
dle in front of him, galloped off 
in the direction of the Mogul 
camp. 
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The next mornin^ the venera- 
ble grey- bearded Hakim, Ilabib- 
ullah, might have been seen 
wending Ids way on horseback 
to the tents of AH JMerda Khan, 
an Alfghan nobleman, who held 
an independant command in the 
Emperor’s army. He was receiv- 
ed with the greatest respect, and 
nshcredby Ali iMerda Khan him- 
self into the inner apartment of 
the pavilion. Here he remaiin d 
some time, and the impatienl 
nobleman strode hastily np and 
down his tent awaiting his return : 
at length the curtain was lifted 
and the Hakim entered. 

“ How fares she, good Habib- 
ullah ?” asked the nobleman. 
“ Has AKrael spread his wings, 
thinkest thou, or fixed the shaft 
that is to carry her to a tomb ?” 

“ Alas, my lord,” replied the 
Hakim, shaking his head gravely, 
“ the danger is great, but we .are 
in the hand of destiny ; the dis- 
<*asc is not what I thought, or 
fhou my lord cither. The pa- 
tient, if it please your highness, 
must be removed instantly : she 
has a contcagious disease, that 
has alre.ady begun to disfigure 
]ier beautiful angelic countenance, 
and will soon so mar it, that her 
mother could not recognize her 
again, but the danger is not to 
her alone, for unless she is in- 
stantly removed, thy whole house- 
hold will assuredly be affected 
by the same disease, and thou 
thyself wilt not escape.” 

” Alla forbid,” cried Ali Merda 
Khan, frightened out of his wits, 
and his love at the same time. 
“ Alla forbid ; take her with thee 
good Habibullah. I have^a lit- 
ter at hand ; take her with thee, 
and burn the litter when thou 
hast taken her off— and tell ine 
some charm by which 1 may pre« 


vent the contagion spreading. 
Bah! I feci the air close alrea- 
dy. Alla forgive me, I will ne- 
ver love an infidel again.” 

The Hakim bowed partly to shew 
his respect, and partly to hide a 
provoking smile that would twitch 
the corners of his mouth. “ My 
lord shall bo obeyed,” ho re- 
plied. “ We Hakims arc proof 
against such contagion, and I will 
do the best to preserve my noble 
lord and his illustrious family 
from the baneful effects of their 
pollution. I will bear the dam- 
sel to my tent, and when she is 
♦ healed, will find some place where 
she may work to’ gain her bread ; 
for, poor girl, her beauty, her 
only dowry, is snatched from her 
by the will of fate.” 

With these words the Hakim left 
the tent and was soon afterwards 
making the bes^t of his way to- 
wards the Emperor’s pavilion, 
followed by a covered litter. It 
was no easy matter for an old 
man, and unattended, to force his 
way through the crowd of horses, 
elephants and servants, that 
thronged all the avenues leading 
to the royal tent ; by dint how- 
ever of great patience and skill, 
and aided by the reverence which 
is alway paid in the east to hoary 
age, he at length succeeded in 
reaching the door of the anti- 
room. The litter was placed on 
the ground, and as the Emperor 
was in durbar, there was nothing 
to be done but to wait patiently 
till he came out. So down the 
Hakim sat, and whispering a few 
words in an under tone to the in- 
mate vof^thd'litter, 
himself iH wait patiently the 
course of events. 

The durbar was at length 
broken up, and the lords and 
noblesi who had been in councili 
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came out one by one. They 
were i’ollowed by the Emperor 
himself, wlm was equipped for 
riding : all drew back to a res- 
pectful distance as he approached, 
but the Hakim heeding neither the 
kicks nor curses of the attendants 
that were plentifully bestowed 
upon him for his impertinence, 
pushed himself right in the Em- 
peror’s palli. Akher stopped and 
knitted liis brow, but the Hakim, 
instead of falling to the earth or 
sinking under it as the multitude 
half fxpucted him to do, for bis 
audacity in encumbering the loot- 
steps of the king of kings, mere-^* 
ly held up his hand and showed 
Akber a ring. 

The effect was instantaneous ; 
a beam of joy spaikled in the 
Emperor’s c}es ; he spoke gra- 
ciously to ] l.ibibullah, gave him 
some directions which the now 
envious multitude strained their 
ear in vain to hear, dismissed 
the attendants who were ready to 
accompany him on his excujsion, 
and returned to his pavilion. * 

The litter was again raisock nnd 
carried round in the direction 
Akber had pointed out, to another 
part of the royal tent; here it was 
taken inside the “ kaiiat,” and 
placed on the ground ; the hearers 
retiied and the curt.ain fell. On 
stepping out of the litter Zulfl 
pushed aside a curtain that liimg 
before her, and entered a pavilion 
lined and carpeted with shawls 
of the most costly texture, and 
richest fabric ; black velvet curtains 
embroidered with gold and Jems 
hung down before the doors, while 
a gorgeous chandelier or lantern 
of barbaric splendour, filled with 
little lamps, each burning separate- 
ly, and studded with what seem- 
ed to her enormous rubies and 
emeralds, that reflected back and 


back again the rays of light, and 
threw them in a thousand bright 
hues and colours all round, flung 
a rich voluptuous glow over the 
whole pavilion : she fancied herself 
in a fairy palace, or an enchanted 
castle : but she had no time for 
pondering on lier situation, for at 
that instant a handsome curtain 
before one of the doorways was 
lifted up, and Akber entered. 

“ Alla be praised,” he said, as 
1)0 clasped the blushing girl to 
lu's bosom, “ my own sweet love, 
wo have thus met after all.” 

“ Kasim,’* she faltcivd. 

“ Kay love, call me not Kasim, 
thou must call me Akhor ; for know 
that the lover who sighed at thy 
feet is the Emperor of tlie Moguls, 
and thou art his Sultana : and see 
who comes here.” 

Ziilfi, wdio was w'ell nigh be- 
wildered with joy, conld not 
restrain a cry of surprize as 
she saw her maid Hooma enter 
the a})artment : ail was mystery. 
“ It is a dream, surely it is a 
4reani,” she cried. 

“ Nay, wonder not sweet girl, 
the nn story is easily explained : 
thou werl fortunate enough to find 
some other means of escape than 
tl’.at I told thee of. Hooma put on 
the black scarf, and was saved in- 
stead of thee ; but thou art pale, 
Zulfi, and weak ; thou must rest 
and forget if thou canst the horri- 
ble scenes thou hast gone through. 
We will halt till thou hast regained 
thy strength, and then we will 
march towards Cashmere, the 
land of thy hopes and our dreams, 
thy earthly paradise — Cashmere. 

No such earthly paradise await- 
ed Zulfi. Their nuptials w'cre 
celebrated with great pomp but in 
some haste, and Akber took his 
fairy bride to the palace garden, 
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when he had wooed and won her, 
to enjoy a few days’ rest, and the 
pleasures of unrestrained inter- 
course together, amid the scenes 
they both loved so well. But the 
fair flower he had plucked drooped 
and died. Her illness had been 
serious, and the troubles she had 
gone through, the liightful agita- 
tion she had experienced, and the 
excitement she had been a prey 
to, were too much for so delicate 
a being to bear. 

The Mogul army had marched 
from before the ruins of Chi tor, 
but Akber lingered behind in the 
garden by the lake, to take one • 
last look at his loved Ziilfi. There 
slie lay in all her loveliness, but 
Azrael had marked her iis his own, 
her cheeks were pale and sunken, 
and her eyes closed : her over- 
warm heart had ceased to beat, 


her cold hands could no longer 
clasp his, nor the ruby lips that 
had smiled their last smile as 
she breathed her parting breath 
upon his bosom, meet and part 
again to return his kiss of love ; 
her fingers still held a bunch of 
fresh flowers he had gathered 
for her, and her raven locks were 
still fragrant with the scent of the 
roses and jessamines he hiid play- 
fully wreathed in them. It was 
more like sleep than death, yet it 
was death, for he had watched her 
the live long day, yet she moved 
not, nor opened eyes, nor breath- 
ved. Again the setting sun cast 
long shadows from the western 
hills over the peaceful bosom of 
the lake, and the nightingale be- 
gan in plaintive melody to chaunt 
her requiem over the grave of the 
Rajpoot princess. ^ 


voi m, — NO. I. 



rrai.TC WORKS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


First Itcport of the Commissioners appointed to ciufuire into, and report on the 
systchL of .wperintendiiiy and exeeuthiy Public Works in the Madras Prosit 
deucy, siibviitted to the Right Hon hie the Go*'ernor in Council of Fort St, 
George, on the 2?ird December, 18o2. 


It is our firm and unalterabie 
conviction that there never was, 
upon the face of this earth, one 
sclioolhoy who did really, and 
without reservation or protest, 
subscribe to the dictum' of his mas- 
ter, that the castigations v^hich he 
received were “ all for his own'' 
good.” There is a recalcitiating 
tendency inherent in human na- 
ture, and w'e never expect to see 
tlie man who s’lall cheerfully ac- 
knowledge error, and submit to 
Tae blatftied witli a good grace, 
mori^ especially \vjien the error 
happena to be glar\^ and the 
blame well deservc;S|fl|L^ 

\^"c ask par dot! oTMBl^ders 
for these little truistnd^which 
have been, as it were, forced from 
us by the indignation recently 
manifested by the Honorable 
Mr. Thomas of Madras, and his 
coadjutor the Right Honorable 
the Governor, against the Com- 
missioners for Inquiry into the 
state of the Department of Public 
Works, for the cruel imputations 
they have cast upon that imma- 
culate abstraction the Govern- 
ment.” 

The said Commissioners, whose 
Report we have perused with 
both pleasure and profit, while 
giving due credit to the authorities 
for such improvements as have ac- 
tually been made, have been un- 
able honestly to ignore the fact 
that the said improvements bear 
but a very small proportion to 
what might liavc been done, one 


principal reason of which defici- 
ency they believe to have been, a 
certain short-sighted and illiberal 
policy which appears to have 
characterized the government of 
this Presidency, since it first ex- 
isted. The cap must have prov- 
ed a most admirable lit, for that 
grown gentlemen with beards 
upon their chins should have been 
betrayed into such very injudi- 
cious publications as are contained 
in page 409 of the book now be- 
fore us, is only to be accounted for 
on the supposition that the sting 
was so sharp that the involuntary 
start could not be repressed. 

The Honorable Mr. Thomas’ 
minute is as follows : — 

“It is, I thiuk, very desirable 
that this draft should point out 
distinctly the misrepresentation 
of the views of this government 
into wliich the Commissioners 
have been led by their ignorance 
of the records. In various pas- 
sages of their report tlicy ascribe 
to this government a practical in- 
difference to, and even an unwil- 
lingness to sanction any expendi- 
ture on works for the improve- 
ment of the country : and the go- 
vernment is represented through- 
out tlie Report as opposed for a 
scries of years to such outlay. 
Such appears to me the general 
tone and character of its state- 
ments. It will be seen from the 
following extract from a letter to 
the Government of India, in 1848 , 
how entirely this representation 
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is at variance with fact. It was 
there observed and proposed to 
the Government of India that 
‘ whilst tliis Government would 
counsel a wise economy in all 
branches, it is of opinion that a 
consideruble outlay of its revenues 
at this time on internal improve- 
ments, even if there were no sur- 
plus, w'oulJ prove in the end a 
more sound policy, and more 
beneficial to the country.’ (See 
also para. 21 of the same letter to 
Government of India, Financial 
Department, fird January 1848.) 

“ Like misconception and mis- 
representation of the views of Go- , 
vernment exist in the statements 
of the Com miss ion oi\s on the Road 
Department ; and as the Com- 
missioners brought this subject 
Under tlie notice of Government 
in their letter of the 21st Novem- 
ber, 18,51, that letter, and the 
views of Government with the 
minutes pointing out their errors, 
should be adverted to in this re- 
view of their proceedings.” 

(^Signed) J. F. Thomas. 

12/// April, 1853. 

The Governor thus follows 
suit : — “ I have not had time,” 
says he, “ to devote to a complete 
and careful perusal of the First 
Report of the Commissioners on 
the system of public works, and 
therefore I pass the draft of the 
letter above noted without com- 
ment. But as the Hon’ble Mr. 
Thomas has since briefly recorded 
his sentiments, and as they have 
just come back to me, and my si- 
lence might be interpreted in- 
to dissenting from his views, I 
beg most distinctly to state that I 
entirely coincide in them, and 
shall endeavour at some future 
period, to show my reasons for 
the opinion I have formed, that 


the first report of tlie Commis- 
sioners is one-sided, that it misre- 
presents the actuating motive and 
real feelings of Government with 
regard to its measures for the 
amelioration and improvement of 
the country, and therefore that it 
is not entitled to that confidence, 
though some facts set forth in it 
n^iy be well supported, which 
such a document should command 
to render it of any general practi- 
cal use.” 

(Signed) Henry Pottinger. 

13/// April, 1853. 

The opinion in this second mi- 
nute formed without “ a com- 
plete and careful perusal” of 
its subject, is so clearly a mere 
reflection of that in the former 
one, that it would be an unfeel- 
ing separation of parent and child 
to keep them apart. We have 
therefore submitted them to the 
judgment of our readers at one 
view. The gist of both is to com- 
plain of “ misrepresentation of mo^ 
lives and feelings," whereas the im- 
putation really cast upon the Go- 
vernment refers toils practice, and 
only alludes to motives as far as 
they appear to be indicated by 
acts. 

Feelings may be intensely phi- 
lanthropic even where deeds are 
wanting or ciforts misdirected, 
but a Government whose only 
boast is of good intentions may do 
little more than supply paving 
materials for a locality warmer 
even than Madras. We feeble 
mortals can judge of actions only, 
and how far the Commissioners' 
accusations with respect to these 
are well founded, we shall proceed 
to examine. 

It appears from records, of 
whose correctness there can be no 
doubt, that the irrigation of the 
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country, the most important be- 
cause the most immediately re- 
munerative of all classes of public 
works, lias been hitherto ineflfi- 
ciently carried on. Much has 
certainly been done, much is still 
in progress ; liighly efficiciif estab- 
lishments aio employed upon the 
larger works, but for want ot suf- 
ficient libel ality in the estimatf^ 
and plan‘*, not half the benefit is 
produced which is feasible. “ In 
many rivers the waters of the low 
freshes arc already turned to use 
to s( me ext'^'Ut, but as respects 
thehigh floods, scarcely an attempt 
lias been made to preserve them 
for use. 'J’he Caveri is more 
largely turned to irrigation than 
any other river of southern India, 
and nearly the whole water of 
the low freshes is so used, but 
scarctdy any part of the high 
floods, almost the whole of it 
flows to waste in the sea, and 
it is the same with other ri- 
vers, tiie (lodavery, the Kistna, the 
Talar, the Penar, and others of 
interior magnitude ; here then is 
a vast field of improvement open, 
the water which now annually 
falls into the sea is sufficient to 
water many times the extent of 
land no\" inigated. Many years 
ago, the able Engineer, Colonel 
l)e llavillaud, expressed the opi- 
nion that our efforts should not 
cease till tlu^ whole of the waters 
of the rivers in the Peninsula were 
turned to this use.” 

Here then stands the simple 
fact that many times the extent 
of land now irrigated might have 
been rendered productive by a 
proportionally trifling increase of 
expenditure in the construction of 
the works. 

The condition of the works with 
few exceptions may be said to be 
below par ; tJie channels of which— 


there arc many thousand in the 
country — are described as being 
generally in a state of impaired 
efficiency for want of superinten- 
dence. The Tadapully and Calin- 
garoycn channels in Coimbatore, 
the latter of which is 52 miles in 
length, are given as instances. 
The conilition of the tanks is si- 
milar ; the Pounairy tank in the 
Trichinopoly district, an ancient 
work on a gigantic scale, has now 
been in ruins for many years ; the 
whole of the country, once ferti- 
lized by this stupendous work, is 
now waste ; similar instances, 
thougli not on vso gigantic a scale, 
might be brouglit forward from 
all parts of the country, even the 
great works recently constructed 
at the mouth of the Godavery and 
elsewhere have been less effective 
than they might have been from 
the paucity of officers available for 
employ. The petty peddling sys- 
tem, upon which works are usually 
carried on, also requires notice. 
Instead of granting at once the 
means of completing the opera- 
tions, the sums expended have 
been disbursed by driblets under 
the name of annual expenditure, 
a plan not only the very reverse 
of economical, even as a simple 
matter of outlay, but also causing 
a heavy loss in the delayed irn- ^ 
proveinentof the revenue ; works 
that by a spirited liberality might 
have been completed in three 
years, have been allowed to daw- 
dle on for nine, at a cost actually 
greater than would have sufficed 
to do the business effectually at 
once, and at a sacrifice of so many 
years’ advantage of those profits 
which the works have produced. 

In the item of roads tlie same 
want of energy is visible, the ac- 
tual state of the roads in the Ma- 
dras Presidency is only too noto- 
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rious, those near the coast arc 
tracks of aUernatc puddles and 
sand, those in the interior are of 
black mud, hard and rugjjed in 
the dry season, the ed^es of the 
clods cutting the feet like flints, 
and in the wet weather a perfect 
swamp, varied with uneven rocks, 
and intersected with nullahs 
and rivers without an attempt at 
abridge. A hint as to the why and 
wherefore of all this may be ob- 
tained from the following extract 
from Minutes of Consultation, 2nd 
February, 1831 : — 

“ A full consideration of the 
difliculties opposed to the main- 
tenance of good roads in other 
places than the immediate vicini- 
ty of large towns, has satisfied 
the Government that the attempt 
should not be persisted in,” Upon 
these principles the proceeds of 
the Ferry Fund, of which the Court 
of Direef ors had authorized the 
application to purposes of road- 
making, were withheld. The Go- 
vernment of the day may perhaps 
have possessed the noblest inten^ 
iioris, the most amiable feelings 
for the“ improvement and amelio- 
ration” (slightly tautologous) of 
the country, but they must have 
been of but feeble constitution to 
have been so easily blighted by 
tlie breath of a difficulty. 

Wo will give an instance of a 
refusal on the part of Government 
to sanction a road, where the rea- 
son alleged affords an instance of 
self-stultification almost unique. 
The most wealthy and influential 
native merchants and others in 
the towns of Cocanada, Samulcot- 
tah, Peddapoor, &c., had earnest- 
ly petitioned for a road from Sa- 
mulcottah to Cocanada to com- 
plete the connexion between the 
grain growing parts of the Delta 
of the Qodavery and the shipping 


port. The Collector pointed out 
the urgent necessity for the road, 
and the Civil Engineer’s Depart- 
ment estimated the cost at less 
than 10,000 rupees. Government 
withheld its sanction for two rea- 
sons ; one was — “ The absolute 
necessity for limiting expenditure, 
especially in llajahmuiidry, with 
advertence to the works of the Go- 
davery Anient;” the other — “ Dis- 
approval of Capt. Orr’s attention 
being occupied by any other duty 
than the Anicut;” the policy was. 
preposterously sliort-sighted and 
inconsistent, for increased facili- 
ties of production must greatly 
depend for success on the mcan& 
of cai rying produce to market ; to 
refuse to improve the roads there- 
fore is powerfully to check the 
benefit to be obtained from th& 
outlay on irrigation works. 

To show how far the Govern- 
ment of the present day has ad- 
hered to the principles of its pre- 
decessors, we may notice the new 
rules recently proposed for the 
guidance or rather restriction of 
the Department of Public Works. 
The purport of the rules is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The first directs: that no new 
work or renewal of an old one,, 
exceeding an outlay of Rs. 2,000,. 
shall be submitted to Government 
till the Collector or Sub- Collector 
has made enquiry on the spot in 
person, and satisfied himself of 
the correctness of the data on 
which the expected return haa 
been calculated, and that it shall 
be reported whether the Ryota 
have means to extend their culti- 
vation if water is provided, and 
whether such extension will bo 
effected by withdrawing labour 
and stock from other lands alrea« 
dy cultivated. 

The second directs : that be« 
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fore estimates for new works of 
irrigation are laid before Govern- 
ment, it shall be ascertained that 
the increase of revenue from the 
works is sure to be such as fully 
to repay tlie outlay under all cir^ 
cumsta^iccs ! ! That the supply of 
water is certain and to be depend- 
ed on, and that the Ryots are 
able to take advantage of the im- 
provements. 

“ The third directs : that a 
Civil Engineer shall confine him- 
self chieliy in alternate years to 
each one of the two districts of 
his division, and that the execu- 
tion of in)portant works in eack* 
district shall be mainly limited to 
those years when the Civil Engi- 
neer is within it. 

“ The fourth is : that neither 
the Civil Engineer nor any of his 
department shall attend to, or in- 
terfere in any work, new or old, of 
which the cost is less than Ks. 
1,000, the whole responsibility 
for such works as respects recom- 
mendation and execution, being 
left with the Collector. 

“ Tlie fifth directs : that perio- 
dical reports of the progress of all 
important works siiail be made to 
the Board, and that all such works, 
while in progress, shall be visited 
once a fortnight, or oftener, if ne- 
cessary, by an Assistant Collec- 
tor." 

Now with respect to the first of 
these rules there can be no doubt 
but that a Collector has plenty 
to do without travelling about 
expressly to make enquiries “ on 
the spot,” which might be just 
as well made in his Cutcherry. 
The points to be enquired are 
simple enough : the Tehsildars 
acting under responsibility are 
fully competent to make them : 
the only practical result of the 
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rule, if ever carried out, would 
be to cause unnecessary delay. 

The second rule, if observed 
literally, would elfcctually prevent 
the undertaking of all new works 
whatever, for to ascertain that 
the remunerative return will be 
sure under all circumstances, is 
a mere impossibility. 

The third rule appears to re- 
gard the Civil Engineer as an Ex- 
ecutive Officer, which he is not, 
and cannot be except * to a very 
trifling extent ; his chief duties 
are to project work, to aid the 
Executive Officers with profes- 
sional advice while it is in pro- 
gress, and to inspect and test it af- 
terwards. The Commissioners 
add with reference to this rule : 
“ We cannot but remark that a 
more emphatic acknowledgment 
of the inadequacy of the profes- 
sional department could hardly be 
given by Govermnont, for it is 
here declared that such is the in- 
sufficiency of that department as to 
make it nec ^ to stop the 

progress of all such works as are 
under their control in ten dis- 
tricts out of twenty every year." 

The Commissioners deprecate 
the fourth rule on the ground of 
the opportunities oflbrcd thereby, 
for jobbery among the petty na- 
tive authorities, and of the witli- 
drawal from the influence of the 
checking department of a large 
proportion of the expenditure. 

The objection to the fifth rule 
is nearly the same as to the first. 
The Commissioners observe, last- 
ly, “ that the whole tendency of 
the proposed rules is to stop im- 
provement, and for this reason, if 
for no other, we would earnestly 
deprecate their adoption. The 
country is destitute of the means 
of transport, and vast sources of 
wealth flow to waste in our rivers : 
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hence commerce languishes, and 
industry is repressed. This then 
is nut a time to contract still 
more the too limited scale of our 
expenditure on such works, to 
restrict the utility even of the 
means of control already exist- 
ing by requiring increased mi- 
nuteness of previous detail. The 
proper course recomineiuled by 
policy, and fully justified by past 
experience, is to employ those 
means over the widest possible 
field, and to increase them as ra- 
pidly as possible.*’ 

If the fairest way of judging 
cither of men or GovenuiKiiLs be 
IVoni their own words and actions, 
the charges brought by the Com- 
missioners against the Madras 
authoritks must be considered as 
pioved. 

It must at the same time be 
allowed that the burden of blame 
does not rest wholly with the 
local Cioverninent ; the dillicul- 
ties with which it has had to con- 
tend are great, and aie promi- 
nently brought forward by the 
Commissioners. The first is the 
dependence of all impiovemcnts 
in this Presidency upon the Su- 
preme Government lor final sanc- 
tion. 

“ Nothing,” says Colonel Cot- 
ton, “can be more paralyzing 
than this subjection of one Pre- 
sidency to the inhabitants of an- 
other. If each carried on its own 
improvements independently of 
the others, but directly under the 
Honorable Court, instead of ef- 
forts to keep back the progress 
of the others, each would be sti- 
mulated by a wholesome rivalry 
to activity in the race of improve- 
ment; * * * the disheartening 
effect of this subjection of our 
local questions to the judgment 
Oi men of another Presidency is 


felt continually, and is produc- 
tive of nothing but mischief; * * * 
we have never beard of an im- 
portant public improvement in 
Madras suggested or even urged 
by Bengal : the very mention of 
such a thing sounds absurd. On 
the other hand, the certainty 
which the Government here feel, 
tlwit if any reason or excuse can 
be found for stopping one that is 
proposed, it will be rejected, has 
of course the most powerful ten- 
dency to prevent the Govern- 
ment from running the risk of 
incurring a refusal.” 

One instance out of many of 
such refusals may be quoted. On 
the 25111 of October 1842, the 
Madias Government sent to Cal- 
cutta «'i draft of an Act for pre- 
venting and punishing the throw- 
ing over of ballast in the inner 
harbour of Mangalore ; the Go- 
vcrnmcnl of India objected to 
such partial legislation, and ul- 
timately it was resolved to extend 
tl^e act to other ports, and on the 
31st May 1813 a list of those to 
which it ought to be extended 
was sent up to Calcutta. In No- 
vember 1848, the attention of 
Government was recalled to the 
subject, by a letter from the Ma- 
rine Board, bringing to notice the 
dangerous and injurious practice 
of throwing over stone ballast in 
the harbour of Tuticorin ; the 
Government forwarded the pa- 
pers to Calcutta, and requested 
that the proposed act might be 
passed as speedily as possible. 
In November 1849, the same 
evil was again pressingly brought 
before Government, and on the 
4tii of December, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was again re- 
quested to hasten the enactment* 
On the 4th of April 18«51, there*' 
quest was again urged a third 
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time ; and lastly, on the lOth of 
February 1852, and all without 
4 ii)y cfl’ect ! 

A more recent case is the re- 
fusal of sanction to the Godavery 
•expedition strongly recommended 
by Colonel Cotton ! Contrast with 
these, and such as these, the liberal 
expenditure sanctioned for the ter- 
ritory more immediately under Itie 
eye of the (rovernor General ; fifty 
lacs allotted by a stroke of the 
pen for the improvement of the 
Punjaub. The words of Col. Cot- 
ton express the simple truth : “ It 
cannot be expected, it is impossi- 
ble, that others can take the inter-v 
•est in our own Presidency that 
we do ourselves ; local and per- 
sonal knowledge will necessarily 
rouso men to exertion as nothing 
else will.” 

Another heavy difficulty has 
been the paucity* of Engineers: 
“ We fully believe,” say the Com- 
missioners, that this neglect by 
Government of undertakings so 
remunerative is to be accounted 
for in a great measure by the ex- 
treme paucity of Engineers. 

Upon comparison of the Engi- 
neering Department of Madras 
with those of the other Presiden- 
cies, we find that the proportion 
of Battalions of Engineers to Bat- 
talions of other branches is — 

Bombay 1 to 20^ 

Bengal 1 to 25 

Madras 1 to d5'2~ 

Yet both the work to be done 
and the advantages to be derived 
from doing it, are positively great- 
er in the Southern Presidency 
than in either of the others. With 
the exception of the Western 
coast the cultivation of the Ma- 
dras territory depends mainly on 
artificial irrigation* Moreover, in 
the greater part of Presiden- 


cy the Ryotwar field settlement 
system prevails, under which every 
acre of land bears a certain as- 
sessment, wliich is paid in the 
years when the land is cultivated, 
but not when it is not cultivated, 
and of which a part is even re- 
mitted in the case of irrigated 
land cultivated when the water 
is insufficient to mature the crop. 
A large increase to the Estab- 
lishment, larger even than what 
the Commissioners propose, we 
consider imperatively necessary ; 
the people cannot make roads or 
construct works of irrigation ; 
they could not provide funds ; 
their habits and ideas, their de- 
gree of enlightenment preclude, 
for the present, at any rate, their 
being able to undertake such 
works on the joint stock principle 
with any prospect of success. 
They however fully appreciate 
the value of such works ; they 
consider it the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide them, and they 
are quite willing to pay for the 
accommodation. Works on an 
extensive scale, and uhich have 
to resist the forces of Nature in 
their mightiest manifestations, re- 
quire a degree of science for llieir 
construction, which native joint 
stockeries could hardly appreciate 
or be willing to pay for. The vast 
works of the ancient Princes of 
India, constructed upon unscien- 
tific plans, may have practically 
sufficed to ensure some portion of 
the benefits expected from them ; 
blit it was at the cost of an exor- 
bitant expenditure of labour and 
material, and the object was only 
half attained after all. Not only 
the construction, but the preser- 
vation of public works calls for an 
increase in the number of Engi- 
neers. All over the country are 
tanks and channels going to ruin 
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for want of superintendence ; roads 
becoming impassable ; and har- 
bours getting ciiokcd up ; the 
town of Madras itself had in 1836 
a narrow escape from inundation; 
the bund of the tank at Cauvery- 
pauk being nearly broken through, 
and only saved by a providential 
change of wind; an Engineer had 
to be sent up from Fort St. George 
to superintend tlie repair of the 
bund, the district officer being 
too far off. 

It might appear superfluous to 
a degree of absurdity, to enlarge 
upon the advantages of roads and 
works of irrigation ; to say that 
improved means of production will 
always attract producers ; that in- 
crease of agricultural produce 
gives birth to trade ; that good 
roads facilitate transit, that com- 
merce and its concomitary civi- 
lization improve the comforts, 
happiness, and manners of a peo- 
ple; 

Einollit mores nic sinit cssc feros. 

To repeat these truisms, the 
very A B C of political economy, 
would seem a reflection on the 
. common sense of the world, did 
it not unhappily appear that, how- 
ever admitted in theory, they are 
too often practically negatived 
by those most bound to respect 
them. 

It is the highest moral duty of 
a Government to improve to the 
utmost the condition of its sub« 
jects, and woe to that Govern- 
ment that neglects its mission. 
This axiom also, as abstract theo- 
ry, is never denied ; what then 
interferes to prevent its leading to 
its logical conclusion ? A short- 
sighted pettifogging policy, which 
conflnes its notions of economy 
to the narrow rule of curtailing 
expenditure, irrespective of duty, 
object or ultimate result. It is 
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to the removal of this error that 
argument must be addressed ; it 
must be shown that even in the 
most cautious point of view, look- 
ing only to immediate advantage, 
the most liberal outlay upon pub- 
lic works is the wisest policy. 

On a general average through- 
out the Madras Presidency, the 
ra..io of the returns of wet culti- 
vation to dry is as 5 to 1, and 
this wet cultivation depends, with 
few exceptions, upon artificial 
works of irrigation, to the con- 
struction of which imperative ne- 
cessity has compelled from time 
immemorial. The works of the 
ancient Princes still exist to 
shame us, some fallen into decay 
through neglect, some still the 
only means of fertilizing the dis- 
tricts : constructed with small sci- 
ence and extravagant waste, they 
are still monuments of energy 
and enterprize, which, until quite 
recently, we have made no at- 
tempts to parallel. 

When man employs his facul- 
ties to aid nature, he serves no 
ungrateful Mistress ; the wages 
she pays are very high : tins gene- 
ral rule meets with no exceptions 
in southern India. In the Tabu- 
lar Statement, (Appendix R.) we 
find that the average annual gain 
to the revenue, in South Arcot 
and Tanjore, consequent on the 
construction of the lower Coleroon 
Anicut is Rupees 1,28,592, while 
the average annual cost of the 
works has been only Rs, 30,445. 

In the Tinnevelly district, 
from a Tabular Statement (Ap- 
pendix d.) embracing a period of 
29 years, from 1821 to 1850, it 
appears that the average annual 
Maramut expenditure for the 
first ten years was Rs. 32,293, 
and average annual income Rs. 
10,50,633. 

E 
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The average aTiniial expendi- 
ture of the last fifteen years was 
Jls. 53,855, and average income 
Tts. 11,82,258. 

Captain A. Cotton, in a report 
dated 12th August 1814, thus 
alludes to the results of iriigation 
in Taiijore: — “If vve take the 
increase of revenue in Tanjovc 
at i(j lacs, and consider it to halJc 
been progressive, as it has been 
on the whole, the total additional 
revenue in 40 years was 320 
lacs, and the total irrigation ex- 
penditure 32 lacs.” 

The average annual land re- 
venue of the Rajahniundry Col-E- 
lectorate for the eleven years pre- 
ceding the commencement of the 
•works on the Godavery was Rs. 
19,08,120. Ill 18^7 the Anicut 
was begun ; in that first year the 
collections were larger than in 
any of the preceding eleven, and 
each of the succeeding years has 
shown an advance above the pre- 
ceding one, with the exception 
of one season, in which there was 
a destructive flood. 

Up to the close of the reve- 
nue year 1850-51, the total in- 
crease of revenue over the previous 
average had been Rs. 19,54,802, 
the total expenditure on the 
works had been Rs. 12,05,301, 
leaving a net surplus of Rs. 
0,89,391. 

The Tabular Statement, (Ap- 
pendix Z.) gives a general view of 
the results obtained from expen- 
diture for extending irrigation in 
the districts under the Madras 
Presidency from 1836 to 1819. 
The aggregate net profit by the 
works is given as Rs. 41,55,294 ; 
showing an annual percentage on 
the first cost, after deducting the 
amount of repairs, of 69 J per 
cent. ! ! Can a doubt still remain 
as to tlie good policy of borrow- 
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ing capital to extend our oper- 
ations ? 

In 1832, the failure of the 
north-cast monsoon produced a 
famine in the Guntoor district, in 
which the number of people who 
perished by starvation, and by the 
sickness which followed the fa- 
mine was not less than 200,000 ! 
The loss to the revenue, and of 
piivate property was immense. 
To prevent the recurrence of such 
a calamity, Government recom- 
mended, and the Tlon’ble Court 
sanctioned, the construction of an 
Anicut across the Kistna at 
Rcizwarrah. This work, not only 
imperatively demanded by hu- 
manity, but highly desirable also 
as a profitable investment, ensur- 
ing a return of at least 30 per 
cent, on the outlay by Govern- 
ment’s own showing, after having 
been postponed for years for 
want of Engineers, has recently 
been commenced, Oflicers having 
been withdrawn from the Goda- 
very works for the purpose. 

The necessity of improvement 
to the roads is obvious ; without 
it the resources of the interior 
will be thrown away. Sugar and 
Colton could be raised to an un- 
limited extent, and marvellously 
cheap as respects cost of pro- 
duction ; what is it then that pre- 
vents these articles of Indian 
produce from being able to com- 
pete with those of America ? It 
is simply the want of facilities 
for carriage ; this paralyzes pro- 
duction and deteriorates quality 
by offering no premium for im- 
provement : let this incubus be 
removed from the capabilities of 
India ; let good roads, navigable 
canals, railroads be given, each 
where it is most applicable, and 
the prosperity and revenue of the 
country will improve beyond the 
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most sanguine expectation ; let 
men see a reasonable chance of 
reward for their exertions, and 
their energy aw^akes ; the Hindoo 
has only subsided into apathy, 
because his rulers and his reli- 
gion denied him such a chance ; 
arouse him even by self-interest 
to action, awaken his energy, 
and it will re-act against the su- 
perstition that had crushed it, for 
thought and action once set free, 
will ilovv into every channel. 

AV^ith a view to the furtheriince 
of the objects which they advo- 
cate, the Commissioners have put 
forward a number of proposals, 
the greater part of wliich appear 
to us admirably adapted to their 
end. The}' suggest the estab- 
lishment of a new Board to have 
control ovei public works of 
all kinds, instead of the pre- 
sent unwise and wasteful sys- 
tem of several controlling of- 
fices, each ignorant of the oper- 
ations and experience of the 
others. By the proposed arrange- 
ment all the local agents would 
be brought under one head. All 
branches of public works are mu- 
tually dependent and auxiliary ; 
roads, harbours and water works 
serve to one end, and arc indis- 
pensable to each other. The con- 
trolling authority should there- 
fore be enabled to include the 
whole in one view. The reasons 
for preferring a Board to an indi- 
vidual officer are, first, the per- 
manency of system and experience 
in a Board ; secondly, the impos- 
sibility of any one officer ade- 
quately attending to the whole of 
the work for which he would be 
responsible ; and, thirdly, the ad- 
vantage of having more heads than 
one to consult upon subjects of 
such magnitude and importance. 
Under this head the Commis- 


sioners take occasion respectively 
to protest against the mania for 
“assimilation” with Bengal, irres- 
pective of considerations of local 
fitness, in which protest we hear- 
tily coincide. 

It is proposed that the Board 
shall consist of one member from 
the Civil Service, not to be like- 
w'^se a Member of the Board of 
llevenue, but free to devote liis 
entire attention to the department 
of works, the Chief Engineer 
and two stipendiary members, also 
selected from the Corps of Engi- 
neers, with a Secretary. It is sug- 
^gested that one or other of the 
professional members shall be 
available for occasional tours of 
inspection. That in the event 
of any important project being 
under dicussioii, the Board shall 
enjoy the privilege of personal 
communicatioil with Government, 
tliereby to expedite the despatch 
of business, and to avoid much tedi- 
ous correspondence. The duties 
of the Board to be simply those of 
Control, and it should not be bur- 
dened with detail, wdiich must be 
left to the discretion of the sub- 
ordinate authorities, whose pro- 
ceedings should be brought an- 
nually under review in detailed 
reports. It is proposed that all 
repairs to existing works shall be 
undertaken by the local officers 
without the previous sanction of 
higher authority. It is practi- 
cally upon the reports and opi- 
nions of these officers that the 
sanction is even now granted, 
and the only result of the present 
system of waiting till it has been 
obtained, is to increase the ex- 
pense of the repair. Every 
officer's experience must furnish 
him with cases, in which trifling 
injuries, that might have been 
repaired on the spot for a few 
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rupees, have trebled in extent 
during the time consumed in 
correspondence to procure leave 
to repair them. 

Bills for repairs, and for new 
works which have been sanction- 
ed by Government (unless they 
exceed the estimate by a certain 
percentage) should be passed by 
the Board. We are fully con- 
\ineed that an annual detailed re- 
port fiom the Board would be a 
far more real and eftective check 
on wasteful outlay than the pre- 
sent plan of submitting all bills 
in detail for sanction. 

The Commissioners also re- 
commend that power should be 
entrusted to the local ollicers and 
Boiird of works, to authorize im- 
provements within certain limits, 
and that the Control of Govern- 
ment over the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of th6 depaitment, 
should be exercised as in other 
departments rather by means 
of periodical reports, gen(*ral and 
detailed, than by the iiivesti- 
galiuii of particular cases. Such 
reports should be made annually 
by Collectors and Inspecting En- 
gineers to the Board, and by the 
Board to (iovernment, together 
with an account current oi the 
works under its control. The 
interest of the capital and cost 
of repairs and superintendence 
appearing as debits, and the re- 
ceipts in the form of increased 
revenue being on the credit side. 
Jt would be highly desirable that 
these returns should be published 
for general information. 

We have heard a rumour that 
a counter scheme is in prepara- 
tion by Government, the main 
points of which are said to be — 
The abolition of the Board, and 
the breaking up of the depart- 
ment into separate jurisdictions 


under several officers, corres- 
ponding with Government direct, 
and of course entirely under the 
thumb : a more ruinous system to 
efficiency could hardly be con- 
trived. 

Tiie narrow and suspicious 
spirit of centralization, wliicli 
seems to regaicl all its employees 
as knaves or fools, or both, which 
accumulates check upon check, 
and saves present half pence by 
the sacrifice of future pounds, 
appears to rule with positive fas- 
cination over minds of a peculiar 
calibre', but such minds are 
scarcely the type of eminent 
statesmen. The historian Mill 
observes of Lord Mn‘nington : 
“ The Governor General, amid 
the talents for command which 
he possessed in a very unusual 
degree, displayed two qualities 
of primary importance. He has 
seldom been surpassed in the 
skill with which he made choice 
of his instrumenrs, and having 
inudo choice of iiis instruments, 
he communicated to them with 
full and unsparing hand the po- 
wers which were necessary for 
the ends they were employed to 
accomplish.” 

The centralization system tends 
to lessen the interest of men in 
their w'ork, oilers excuses for la- 
ziness and delay, affords oppor- 
tunities for shilling olf respon- 
sibility, and does not effectually 
provide even for the fulfilment 
of its great boasts, combined ac- 
tion and economy of expendi- 
ture. With regard to the first, 
where works extend over 140,000 
square miles of country, the 
central authority must be vir- 
tually dependent on the opinion 
of the local authorities. It is 
still upon that opinion that the 
final sanction is granted, and the 
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real tendency of the said sanction 
is only to render the said opinion 
less careful and trustworthy, by 
rclievinpf its propounders of the 
principal onus of the responsibi- 
lity of action. Government hav- 
ing been once or twice bit in this 
manner, become suspicious, and 
will sanction nothing. With re- 
gard to the economizing expen- 
diture, the increased expense in- 
curred by delaying repairs is a 
grave set olF against an}’ possible 
saving in honesty, a saving only 
theoretical after all, for if a man 
will cheat, no checks can prevent 
him, they may detect him after the 
mischief is done, and the culprit 
can then be punished, just as he 
might be punished had he been a 
defaulter under the system we 
advocate ; our plan of returns 
and reports would be at least as 
effectual a detective check, and 
a preventive one is a mere 
dream. Select the best men, 
give them adequate power, 
place a little confidence in their 
integrity, and hold them most 
strictly responsible, every one for 
his own duties, and the result will 
be a thoroughly eflicient execu- 
tive. Place the control in the 
hands of a Hoard distinct from and 
responsible to Government ; cer- 
tain of the members to be avail- 
able for tours of inspection, and 
all the real advantages of centra- 
lization will be secured without 
its defects, but with the promp- 
titude and energy of independent 
action. We hope that no false 
pride, no wounded self-import- 
ance, no weak fear of seeming 
weak by too great concessions will 
induce the rejection of the plan 
brought forward by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Another most important re- 
commendation is the establish- 


ment of a scientific College at 
Madras, on the model of lloorkce ; 
that admirable institution has al- 
ready proved the wisdom of the 
policy that founded it, and its be- 
neficial results hitherto are but a 
faint foreshadowing of the ad- 
vantages it will produce hereafter. 
We regret however to observe that 
tlie Commissioners propose to dis- 
pense with a native First Depart- 
ment on the rather illogical plea 
that there is no educatiunal insti- 
tution in this presidency capable 
of qualifying young men for ad- 
mission ; surely there is no reason 
*why there never should bo ? We 
believe that a preparatory school 
might be established, in connec- 
tion with, though not a part of, the 
College, the education in which 
should not be gratuitous, and that 
the scholarships in the first depart- 
ment of the CoWege might be made 
prizes for efficiency in the school. 
AVe believe there are many natives 
in this Presidency fully able to 
appreciate the value of such an 
education, and willing to pay for 
it ; and considering the science of 
engineering as one in which Hin- 
doos are well qualified to excel, 
we should deprecate any omissions 
from the scheme of any thing that 
might tend to improve their edu- 
cation and prospects. 

We regret that our limits pre- 
clude our pursuing this subject of 
deep interest through the whole 
of its ramifications. Wc trust that 
what we have said may assist in 
calling attention to what has been 
done, and what still remains to do. 
The Commissioners have brought 
to their arduous and important 
task an amount of knowledge, ex- 
perience and industry that cannot 
but render their conclusions in 
the highest degree respectable. 
Their character and position 
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also give them an additional claim 
upon our confidence. They were 
no Utopian thcorisis, or populari- 
ty-hunting quacks ; they were no 
grievance-mongers sc^cking for a 
little notoriety or profit ; or one- 
sided partizans coniinitted to the 
interests of any particular class : 
but men selected by Government 
itself from the civil and scientific 
services, as the best qualified for 
tlie investigations to be made. If 
such men have found defects in 
the system of Government, it could 
only be because they could not 
conscientiously ignore them, tlieir 
opinions can only be regarded as*’ 
the deliberate convictions of im- 
partiality, founded upon truth 
and truth alone. 

Let us liope that all this labour 
may not have been J’or nothing ; 
that the interest now awakened 
in the welfare of India may not 
be permitted to again subside 


into a trance ; but that an energe- 
tic and well directed course of 
improvement may for ever re- 
move from the British Govern- 
ment of India the stigma now 
too justly conveyed in the follow- 
ing lemark : — 

“ The ancient Rulers of this 
country, with resources of science 
and skill immeasurably inferior 
to what we can command, raised 
those numerous, magnificent and 
valuable works, to the possession 
and advantages of which our Go- 
vernment has succeeded. It is 
too evident that had the present 
powers always ruled, the coun- 
try would never have possessed 
these additions to its wealth, or 
the Government that large ac- 
cession of revenue, both of which 
arc due to the enlightened intelli- 
gence of Princes whom we are 
accustomed to style Barbarian.” 

K. 
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PICTURES OF NATIVE LIFE. 

THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL — FICTURE — NO. II. 


It was in the evening in the 
montli of October, that season of 
the year when nature puts on 
her ino.st beauteous dress, tricked 
out in the deepest verdure, the 
gift of the departed rains, the 
slanting rays of the sun illumed 
the landscape, shedding a won- 
drous brightness over each tower 
and each pinnacle, when I found 
myself standing the solitary Eu- 
ropean amidst a crowd of our 
subjects, celebrating in pomp and 
joyousiiess the national festival 
of India. 

The whole of the great city 
had poured itself out in numbers 
numberless : the streets were 
thronged with gaily clad thou- 
sands, the houses and walls were 
lined with expectants of the com- 
ing procession. J3right drapery 
hung in festoons from the roof- 
tops, or was stretched across from 
balcony to balcony ; streamers 
floated in the breeze, and the 
cheerful hum of busy voices, 
blended with strains of barbaric 
music sounded gratefully in my 
cars. 

Seated under an ancient tree, 
whose branches had witnessed 
many such a festival, on a rural 
throne sat the Heroes of the 
Pageant, the representatives of 
those whom the crowds had as- 
sembled to honour. In the cen- 
tre the royal youth, who gladly 
sacrificed a throne to meet the 
wisiies of a parent, and on each 
side of him the brother, and 
the wife, the faithful companions 
of his exile. Dressed was He in 
that fanciful costume, to which an- 
tiquity has given its sanction : in 


his hand, like ti e Deity of the 
Belvidere, was (he unerring bow, 
and on his shoulders was bound 
a^play thing quiver of now-useless 
arrows. Flowers, the gay ofler- 
ings of nature, were heaped on 
the steps of the throne, garlands 
hung round the necks of him and 
his companions. Each subject, as 
he approaclied to do homage to 
the mimic monarch, brought tri- 
’ bute of flowers and fruits. Each 
felt pleased and rewarded by a 
garland from the royal hand, 
even that young sick child smiles 
as its anxious parent holds it up 
aloft, to receive as a charm some 
token of the Hero. 

I sauntered* down the crowd, 
which opened of itself to let me 
pass, and closed behind on my 
steps. What heart does not glad- 
den at beholding the signs of 
cheerfulness and rejoicing around, 
the smiling face, the glistening 
eye, the open salutation, the 
shout of victory, coupled with the 
name of the Hero, which was the 
watchword of the day ? All 
classes and all ranks were there. 
Sober merchants and money 
changers had this day closed 
the thumbed ledger, and relaxed 
the griping hand, had wound on 
their heads a bright new turban, 
and stepped forth for once free 
from care ; the wealthy nobleman 
passes by, borne by his servants, 
or mounted on high on the turret- 
ed elephant. Struts by with Arm 
and martial tread the erect sepoy, 
with beads round his neck, and 
staff in his hand ; after him fol- 
low a band of young men in the 
pride of their opening years, witli 
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girdles wound proudly, and all 
the coxcombry of their age ; 
there too are the draped figures, 
and half-veiled faces of women, 
the smiles and laughter of iinim- 
prisoned women — lor this one day 
released from their tall jealous 
walls, and from the thraldom of 
their still more jealous customs, 
wondering, gentle creatures, on 
this their day of liberty, how 
beauteous the outward world 
could appear, perhaps murmur- 
ing at the hard fate which had 
shut them up in houses, or insen- 
sibly contrasting the happiness of 
being the chosen companion of^ 
some one of the graceful and 
slender passers-by, to being the 
slave of the obese Lord, at whose 
altar they had been too early sa- 
crificed. 

Ranged on one side in places 
of honour and repose are the old 
men chanting aloud the melodi- 
ous rythms of the great Ballad, 
their broken notes accompanied 
by the stringed instruments and 
the pipe ; loud sound their 
voices, and cheeringly the pass- 
ers byjoin in the chorus : thus once 
sounded the psalms of David, 
when sung with Tabret and Pipe 
on the hill of Sion ! and, as the 
interest of the story varies, their 
excited feelings overpower them, 
and the sound of weeping is 
blended with that of laughter, 
the laugh of triumph at the great 
heroic glory, of which the drama 
is enacting before them, the weep- 
ing at the recollection of the so- 
called good old days. So ima- 
ginary are the evils for which 
poor mortals weep, so uncertain 
the joys for which they triumph ! 
Some toothless grey beards sit 
looking on, silent, or mumbling to 
each other tales of ancient shows, 
which bring back to them the 


features of long-forgotten friends, 
or boasting of feats of agility, 
and splendour of spectacles, to 
which this degenerate age cannot 
approach. 

But the procession is now ad- 
vancing amidst the shouting and 
clapping crowds : — uncouth and 
gigantic figures of Rackshahs 
and Demons, such as we have 
heard of in fairy tale, but never 
seen in broad daylight till now, 
waving swords in mimic defiance, 
and threatening the royal youth, 
who from his rural throne sits 
gazing on unmoved. After them 
follow groups disguised as mon- 
keys and savages, the denizens 
of untrodden forests, and then a 
long and gorgeous procession of 
fantastic figures borne upon 
thrones, and oversliadowed by 
canopies, equalling in strange 
and barbaric splendour the pomp 
of an Asiatic Roeensul, as he 
swept down the sacred way in 
his triumphal car to the capital, 
bringing home plunder and vic- 
tory from the far east to impe- 
rial Rome. Among them were 
many of the chief citizens, some 
reclining in state, smoking their 
pipes in Asiatic repose, with that 
calm and dignified want of 
thought depicted on their coun- 
tenances, which is unknown in 
the busy cities of Europe : others 
with strange masks and antique 
dresses, girt with sword and 
shield, seated upon thrones, bow- 
ing to the applauding by-stan- 
ders ; behind them on a moving 
platform ' embowered with the 
broad leaves of the plantain, a 
group of ash-coloured Faqueers, 
half- clad according to the old tra- 
ditionary manner, and yellow Mu- 
nees, playing on shapeless harps 
and chaunting unintelligible songs : 
they are part and parcel of tlie 
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drama which is cnactitifr, and 
without them all would be incom- 
plete, but they ^ive but a faint 
idea of those wondrous Residents 
of the Wilderness in bygone days, 
whose profound sayings, chroni- 
cled in their god- like language, 
still astound, as they anticipated 
the discoveries of the moderns : 
whose thoughts, disentangled 
from their ascetic bodies, darted 
upwards to the stars, and brought 
back the wildest tissue of fable 
resembling truth, the skein of 
which Modern Philosophy still 
struggles in vain to unravel, 
showing, alas ! how near the great- 
est wisdom, unassisted by revela- 
tion, is to folly ! 

But the combatants having ar- 
rived, the hero descends from 
his throne to wage war against 
thesse Demons, and to re-enact 
before eager eyes the oft- repeat- 
ed triumph. In the regular profile 
of his face, in his long flowing 
tresses, bound by the chaplet, in 
the stiff motion of his limbs, as he 
discharges his arrows, and presses 
on the discomfited foe, we recog- 
nize a dignity indescribable, a 
classic grace, such as speaks to 
us from the deserted tombs of 
Egypt, such as Assyrian Kings 
wrote with enduring pencils on 
the rocks of Syria ; but the deep- 
est and most absorbing interest is 
reserved for the last scene, when, 
his exile over, the labour entrust- 
ed to him having been performed, 
the self-devoted redeemer re- 
turns to his home and his king- 
dom, and surrounded by his bre- 
thren seats himself on the throne, 
which is raised from the ground, 
and borne along the streets amidst 
the shouts of the applauding citi- 
zens, who in the phrensy of the 
moment believe that it is Rama 
indeed whom they are welcom- 
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ing, and that they are the people 
of Ayodya. 

Who is this Rama ? In what 
bygone ages did he live ? What 
great achievements did he per- 
form. that the whole of this vast 
Peninsular of India, from Cash- 
mere to Cape Comorin, should 
wjth one mind thus render to him 
annual homage, and at the same 
season of the year carry out to 
his glory this natural pageant ? 
A man, he was of royal blood, 
and blameless character, who, at a 
period enveloped in the mist of 
tradition, sat upon the throne of 
**the Rajpoot dynasty of Ayodya, 
and thence led a force across the 
Vyndya range, over mountain, 
river, and arm of the sea, against 
the capital of Ceylon, which he 
conquered, and returned in tri- 
umph to continue a line, which 
still boasts of its antiquity. Thus 
speaks history, and the path of 
the Conqueror can be traced by 
many a stately fane, many a sa- 
cred shrine, with unerring fidelity 
for hundreds of miles, religiously 
preserved by the oral legends of 
many tribes, and a far-divided 
people. But tradition has woven 
a brighter garland round her 
favourite’s head, and, aided by 
the inspiration of the Poet, and 
the daring invention of the Priest, 
has in this blameless mortal 
brought into existence the first 
dim shadowy idea of a Redeem- 
er, an incarnation of the Creator, 
sent down from on high to be 
born of woman, to redeem man- 
kind from the evils that sur- 
rounded them. But the gross 
ideas of unassisted mortals could 
but clothe their incarnate God in 
the transitory dignity of human 
sovereignty, could make him to 
triumph only over earthly ene- 
mies, the giants and the demons 
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of the forest. After aj^os saw 
what they dreamt not of, other na- 
tions have learnt to worship what 
is still beyond their comprehen- 
sion, a sovereign greater than him, 
clothed in the purple, a Saviour, 
who has redeemed from greater 
evils than earthly, a conqueror 
who has triumphed over more pa- 
tent adversaries. Still the name 
of Rama has woven itself into the 
inmost recesses of every heart, 
his name is entwined with what a 
native values most, the early his- 
tory of their country, the legends 
of their hills and valleys, for in 
this country no mountain raises 
its head unsung, every river 
flows in verse, religion and fiction 
have lent their aid, and so 
charm-working is the spell, so vi- 
vidly do the annual festivals bring 
back every event of the life of the 
hero before the gaping crowd, 
that nought is taught earlier in 
infancy, nought is remembered 
so faithfully in lage, as th.e story 
of Kama. Mark that old wither- 
ed crone, who has so little of en- 
joyable in this life, who in her 
hard struggle of widowed exis- 
tence, has little time for romance 
or for poetry, yet so strong is the 
spirit of nationality and religion 
within her, so wondrous the power 
of oral tradition, that she too has 
relaxed her grim features this day, 
and as she points her lank arm 
towards the hero, is giving that 
little black-eyed boy beside her 
the first ideas of the wondrous 
tale of the Ramayuna. 

Read, those who care for the 
fresh annals of a great people, 
read the grandest epic in the lof- 
tiest and most god-like strains 
that the world ever knew. Hap- 
py hero who has escaped the 
XiCthe of the Forgetfulness by 
the influence of sacred Bard! 


Happy Poet, who has selected 
for his strain so pure and blame- 
less a character ! We dare not be- 
lieve that he was a redeemer in- 
carnate, we can see through the 
dim mist of early history the 
origin of the legends, connected 
with the wild armies which he 
commanded, and the wilder foes 
which he conquered. All nations 
have fallen into the same errors, 
have peopled the forests with 
giants, and placed hill and valley 
under the protection of fairies. 
The annals of all nations com- 
mence in the same mythic strains, 
until civilization clears away the 
forest which encumbered the 
soil, and the strange crude no- 
tions which perplexed the brains 
of the early inhabitants, and wc 
wonder then whither are depart- 
ed the giants of our nation's 
childhood, until, thoughtfully con- 
templating the Cyclopean ruins, 
which are found in every clime, 
the vast works which still speak 
of strength surpassing that of mo- 
derns, or gazing with awe at the 
disinterred fossils of the geologist, 
we turn with deference to the ear- 
liest record of Inspired Revelation, 
and feel convinced that it is true 
that giants may have existed, and 
that universal tradition is not so 
far wrong. 

Still the Poet, while he tells 
of wild tales, and perpetuates 
charming fictions, is true to him- 
self and his country. Though 
thirty centuries have elapsed 
since he pricked on his reed- ta- 
blets the stately lines and measur- 
ed couplets, still the people are 
before us now as the Poet de- 
scribed them : and well deserved 
He that his tale should live in the 
memory of posterity, for purer 
morality was never written of, 
no men were more self-controul- 
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led, no women more virtuous than 
those painted by him ; vice of 
all kinds never appeared more 
revolting, and the virtues, the 
gentler virtues of forgiveness, of 
humility, chastity and hlial obe- 
dience, never appeared so charm- 
ing as when standing forth from 
the magic canvass of Valmiki. 

And what history so endurable, 
as that graven on the living ta- 
blets of a nation’s fancy ? What 
homage to virtue and greatness 
so exalted, as that conceded by 
the applause of untutored mil- 
lions ? Ask those weary-footsore 
Pilgrims, what took them on 
their long and painful journey to 
Lanka and the Southern Ocean ? 
What leads the countless hundreds 
to the solitary hermitage at Chi- 
trakote ? There is nought to ad- 
mire in the hill but its wild ver- 
dure, but to them it teems with 
strange interest. W’ith us in our 
lofty cathedrals we have storied 
urns and marble tombs to recall 
the memory of the good and wise, 
whose bones are laid in the ceme- 
tery ; but here the ashes of each, 
as he shakes off his mortal coil, 
are scattered to the four winds, 
or committed to the sacred waters; 
but the mountain, the stream, 
preserve the name of the mighty 
dead. Nature has carved out the 
lofty Mausoleum of the depart- 
ed — the ballads of the country, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
have worked more effectively than 
the sculptured Epitaph. 

In what place now can we 
rank, when compared to those 
ancient and widely spread legends, 
still living in the feelings, still 
openly acted in the streets before 
the eyes of millions, the puny 
tale of beleaguered and plunder- 
ed Troy ? The rape of Helen 
aroused a few rude chieftains, 


the lords of petty though roman- 
tic islands, and carried across the 
narrow seas, that intervened be- 
twixt them and the heights of 
Ida, a fleet of light vessels to 
besiege an insignifleant town : and 
the story of the Ten Years’ siege, 
the quarrels of the bandit war- 
riors, would have perished, as has 
tfeen the fate of many such a foray, 
had not the genius of the blind 
Ionian possessed itself of the 
tale, and just as the intellect of 
the Greek people was dawning, 
sent it forth clothed in such mar- 
vellous diction, and depicted in 
all the simple majesty of an un- 
debased dialect, that future ages 
can never cease to admire, or 
hope to imitiate without falling 
short of the all but divine origi- 
nal. Thence from the charm of 
the verse, from the genius of the 
Poet, came if that the story be- 
came vested with such strange 
interest for the Athenian people : 
thus centuries afterwards listen- 
ing thousands hung on the honi- 
ed words ofEuripedes, refashion- 
ing the old Homeric ballads, and, 
as seated in the theatre of Bac- 
chus beneath their own Parthenic 
Temple, they looked out on the 
island of Salarais, the scene of 
dearer victories, as the breezes of 
the iEgean fanned their flushed 
cheeks, and swept back their 
long hair ; if in the excitement 
of the moment they shouted, it 
was but that the sympathy with 
the triumphs of their kindred in 
former days was blended with 
exultation, arising from the con- 
templation of their own. 

But this is the great triumph 
of a whole nation, the inhabitants 
of a vast Peninsular, not the de- 
nizens of one petty province, the 
few thousands uttering the same 
dialect, and clinging round one 
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Acropolis, but of millions, sepa- 
rated by every obstacle of nature ; 
by vast mountain ranges ; by con- 
quering rivers, cut olf from each 
other by distinct 'languages, and 
dissociating habits, ruled over 
by hostile sovereigns, partitioned 
into separate principalities, but 
all look back to a dim era of 
traditional history, since which 
many, many thousands of years 
have flown by, when certain 
events took place, which they 
gladly unite, forgetful of the pre- 
sent, to communicate and per- 
petuate, and knowing how much 
nearer the eye speaks to the * 
senses than the ear, in every town, 
in every hamlet lead forth, and 
play out a festive drama. Who 
talks of the short-lived triumphs of 
the victor in the Olympic arena ? 
Of what esteem is the parsley 
wreath of the pantfng hero, when 
compared with this undying lau- 
rel ? All has passed away ; the 
Greek nation exists, but they 
have no longer a thought for the 
Palaestriim; the balled of Troy 
is to them but an old woman’s 
tale ; but the Indian, generation 
after generation, sees enacted be- 
fore him the same historic pa- 
geant, which his forefathers saw, 
ere Alexander penetrated to the 
banks of the Hydaspes, while 
Achilles in his spleen was still 
pacing up and down on the shores 
of the sounding Hellespont. More 
wondrous is it, when we consider 
that it is a people who have 
nought of real nationality ; that 
know not even the name of patri- 
otism ; that have bowed for centu- 
ries abjectly to conquerors, any 
one whom chance might place 
over them ; that are incapable of 
unity for their own advantage ; 
yet on this one occasion they raise 
the cry of yictory though slaves, 


display unity of action though 
hopelessly dissevered, and might 
pass for patriots, did we not know 
that they were serfs. We search 
history in vain for a parallel, and 
we find it not, save on that one 
da>, when the many nations and 
tribes of disunited Christendom 
kneel in humble recollection of 
the sufferings of a crucified Sa- 
viour. 

But the procession and crowds 
have now departed ; the place 
where I stand is now empty ; the 
noise of the shouting is still re- 
sounding, when a new sight dis- 
plays itself, and, accompanied by 
strains of plaintive music and la- 
mentation, a long train of men 
and women pass by, urged by 
similar feelings of religion, sup- 
ported by similar instinct of duty, 
yet between them and those 
who stood here a few moments 
before, sojourners of the same city, 
clothed in the same habiliments, 
is a vast chasm of ideas, a bound- 
less dissociation of sympathies 
and traditions. They celebrate 
this day, the anniversary of the 
slaughter of the grandson of 
their Prophet ; with drawn swords, 
and tears they convey to the 
place of interment a fanciful bur- 
den, and fondly deem, that they, 
the residents of India, mourn in 
sincerity for the untimely end of 
these two youths of Arabia. 
But in their acting there is no 
deep pathos, in their annual cele- 
bration there is no unity of ac- 
tion, and it is not even all the 
followers of Mahommed that 
join in the Mohurrum ; even those 
that do so, scarcely know why, 
for the sons of Fatima fell not in 
their quarrel, their blood stained 
not the sand of India, and so 
their grief is but an empty show, 
and their mourning but illusory. 
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Amidst all the din, and all the 
clamour, din of the triumphant 
Hindu, glorying in triumphs, the 
extent and nature of which are 
forgotten ; clamour of the Faith- 
ful, mourning they know not why, 
over two murdered strangers ; the 
sound of bells (for it was the Sab- 
bath eve) fell on my ears from 
the church of the Mission, whose 
solemn tower looked mournfully 
down on these sad vagaries of 
poor human intellect, these wild 
fantasies of erring mortals, 
From within came the voices of 
children, and men born again 
even as a little child, who at this 
hour of evening were pouring 
forth prayers of sorrow and re- 
pentance for sins, which they had 
but lately discovered, and simple- 


minded devout Ministers chaunt- 
ing songs of triumph over the 
enemy whom their arms had de- 
feated, the cause of their mourn- 
ing and the reason of their re- 
joicing being well known. 

Play on gentle people ! Do not 
forget your national festivals; 
transmit from mouth to mouth your 
aheient and time-honoured bal- 
lads, and year by year earry out 
beyond the city walls your gay 
pageant, and in due season may 
a brighter ray dawn on your now 
obscured intellects ! May my 
eye never weary in contemplat- 
ing your peaceful sports. May 
my pen never flag in defending 
your immemorial customs ! 

C. N. R. 

Benares, 1852 . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

( Continued,) 

The States of Blois — The Murder of the Duke oj Guise, and of his bro- 
ther the Cardinal, 


On the 30th of January, the new 
Court of Judicature, together with 
the Princes and prelates of the 
League, solemnly swore on the 
Crucifix to live and die in defence 
of the Catholic, Apostolic and Ro- 
man Church ; to sacrifice life and 
property in behalf of liberty and 
relij'ion ; to avenge the murder of 
the Guises; and to punish all who 
had violated the Edict of Reunion. 
This act being sent into all the 
large towns, supported by the 
decree of the Sorbonne, excited 
the people to frenzy. The most 
odious epithets were heaped upon 
the King. He was daily styled 
from the pulpits a tyrant, a hypo- 
crite, a faithless wretch.* 

The lives and portraits of the 
Martyrs were in every body’s 
hands. Their full length elTigies, 
bloody and expiring, were placed 
in the Churches, and their images 
on the sacred shrines. Prayer and 


praise were addressed to the new 
idols, and processions of children 
carrying lighted tapers went 
from the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents to the Church of Ste. G6- 
nevi^ve, the patron Saint of Paris. 
Suddenly they extinguished their 
torches on the ground, and uttered 
a frightful imprecation, that the 
line of Valois might in like man- 
ner perish and be shrouded in 
eternal darkness. At a later pe- 
riod, young women, including la- 
dies of the highest rank, joined in 
similar processions by torch light 
at night, but the scantiness of their 
garments, and their pious abstrac- 
tion of mind, together with the 
gross licentiousness of the Cheva- 
lier D’Aumaleand his companions, 
who never failed to escort these 
holy and enthusiastic virgins, led 
to scenes of such unseemly riot 
and immorality, that they were 
obliged to be forbidden. ■f- 


* Praeripuc concionatorum internperies fuit, (jni omis.sa verbi Dominici interpreta* 
tione, bacehantibus similes conviciorum plaustra in Kegem evomebant, dicenda, facien- 
da blatterantes, tj'rannum^ hypocritam, perfidum, crudelem vodtantes, ad raucedinem 
usque clamosi ; quorum exemplo pasdagogi et hujusmodi raiidda scholastid pulveris 
purgamenta, miseros ac ridiciilos versus sea rythraos balbuticbant, sive in Kegis oppro- 
brium, sive in defunctorum laudes. — Thuanus, in loco, 

t The grave De Thou thus speaks of these fair devotees. Ac plerscque inter eas 
erant quffi quo formosiores, ut pietatem suam circumspicerent, magis approbarent, lineis 
tantum tunids tenuibus quasi multitiis velabantur, ita iit corpons peliurcret et ad cu- 
riosos nobilium adolescentum dum incidentes offidose adjuvarent oculos interdiim et 
improbas manus pateret. See also the journal de Henri 111. and the Satyre M^nipp<^e. 
Another writer, who accuses Aumale of intriguing with these damsels, adds : **T^- 
moins les dragdes musqudes qu’il jettoit au travers d’une sarbacanne aux ddmoiselles 
qui avoient des gands ou des Henres h la main, des chapelets h la ceinture, on quelque 
ruban de couleur k leurs souliers, pour Itre par lui reconnues en passant, et quelque- 
fois rechauffdes et refectionn^es des collations ma^ifiques qu*U leur appretoit tantot 
«nr le Pont an change, autrefrois snr lePont Ndtre Hame, en la rue St. Jacques, et par- 
tout ailleurs. 
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The priests refused absolution 
to those who questioned the pro- 
priety of dethroning their sove- 
reign, and Guiiicestre expressed 
his astonishment, that any one 
could doubt if it were lawful to 
slay Henry of Valois, for that he 
would nut hesitate to do so even 
at the altar, while he hold in his 
hand the precious body of his 
Saviour. 

Sucli was the state of public 
feeling when Mayenne entered 
Paris on the lt5th of February. 
After escaping from Lyons, he 
had fled with precipitation to 
Dajou, the capital of his govern- 
ment, and then collecting a few 
troops, he advanced in one conti- 
nued triumph towards the capi- 
tal. Troyes, Sons, Orleans, and 
Chartres, received him with loud 
acclamations, and his entry into 
Paris was attended with every 
manifestation of extravagant joy. 
His portrait was exhibited encir- 
cled with the closed crown, and a 
royal throne had been prepared 
for him, but which he prudently 
forbore to use. He was also in- 
vested with the supreme power, 
until the States-Gcneral, to be 
convened in July, should decide 
the question of sovereignty, and 
in the mean time he was honored 
with the novel title of Lieutenant 
General of the Crown and State 
of France. He commenced the 
exercise of his authority by con- 
trolling the Council of Sixteen, 
and with this view he added to 
that body BeveTa\ persona of calm 
judgment, whom he knew to be 
attached to himself and to the 
cause of order. He thus aug> 
mented their number to fifty -four, 
and designated them the Council 
General of the Union. He also 


drew up twenty-one articles to 
serve as instructions to the differ- 
ent towns of the League faction, 
which now comprised the greater 
part of Burgundy, Champagne, 
Picardy, the Isle of France, Nor- 
mandy, Mayne, Brittany, Anjou, 
Auvergne, Dauphiny, Provence, 
and indeed all the best and fairest 
provinces of France, with their 
cities and strongholds. The royal 
seals even were broken, and new 
ones formed in their place. 

In the mean time Henry III. 
had remained at Blois, uncertain 
how to act and ill advised by his 
^ counsellors.* 

The Duke of Epernon indeed 
urged him to make peiice with the 
King of Navarre, and with the aid of 
the Huguenots, march upon Paris 
before the Leaguers had recover- 
ed from their affright. But Hen- 
ry was too sincere in his bigotry 
to afford any favor to the Protes- 
tants unless it were extorted from 
him by necessity. He therefore 
despatched a herald to enjoin the 
Duke of Aumale to quit the ca- 
pital, and to annul the jurisdiction 
of the newly constituted Courts. 
The message was received with 
contempt, and the herald thrown 
into prison. Being released a 
few days afterwards, he was dis- 
missed with a warning that if he 
ever again returned, he would as- 
suredly be hanged. When Ma- 
yenne had taken the direction of 
affairs into bis own hands, the 
King published a long and feeble 
declaration, expressive of his as- 
tonishment at the conduct of 
these two Dukes, seeing that 
they had been the first to put 
him on his guard against the 
machinations of Gyise. He there- 
fore deposed them from allautho- 


* It is said that Henry HI. saflered from a very depressing complaint, which In 
cold weather rendered him almost ferocious. 
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rity, and pronounced them rebels 
and traitors, unless they submit- 
ted themselves before the first 
day of March. He also issued a 
declaration touching Paris, Or- 
leans, Amiens, Abbeville, and the 
other great cities that had turned 
against him, because he had ever 
been too indulgent and benefi- 
cent.* ' 

But his anger was now arous- 
ed, and he deprived them of all 
their privileges and immunities, 
forbade any causes to be tried 
within their walls, and command- 
ed all officers and magistrates to 
retire from them, and to adminis- < 
ter justice in the place he should 
shortly appoint. Soon afterwards, 
finding that his proclamations 
produced no effect, he summoned 
the Parliament to meet at Tours, 
and ordered the Chamber of Ac- 
counts to remove tkither without 
delay. About the same time it 
came to his knowledge that large 
sums of money had been offered 
Du Guest for the release of the 
state prisoners. lie therefore 
presented that villain with f30,000 
crowns, and while lie still left the 
Archbishop of Lyons in his cus- 
tody, removed the Cardinal of 
Bourbon and the Dukes of Guise 
and Elbocuf to Blois. 

During these disorders and dis- 
sensions among the Catholics, the 
King of Navarre had made him- 
self master of Loudun, LTsle, 
Bouchard, Mirabeau, Argenton, 
Yivonne, and Chatcllerault. At 
tlie latter place he is.sued a cir- 
cular letter, on the 4th of Marcii, 
to the Three Estates, deploring 
the evils of their common coun- 
try, of which, however, he and 
his co-religionists were perfectly 


innocent. Idle calumnies had 
indeed been spread abroad, and 
he had been accused of conspir- 
ing against the Church of Rome 
in France, as if a handful of Pro- 
testants could dictate to the en- 
tire nation. But he had never 
molested the Catholics even in 
his own principality. He and all 
his brethren of the reformed faith 
would willingly be guided by the 
decisions of a General Council. 
As for the charge of aspiring to 
the crown, what great prospect 
was there of his surviving Jiis Ma- 
jesty ? But Iiejhad no such designs. 
His intention was to oppose the 
league and to stake all in defence 
of his sovereign, and he trusted 
that all true Frenchmen, forget- 
ting their past differences, would 
unite with him in this just en- 
terprise. 

Hearing from Epernon that the 
King was disposed to treat with 
him, he discontinued further ope- 
rations and dispatched the faith- 
ful Rosney — afterwards Duke of 
Sully — to arrange the terms of 
peace. The whole Kingdom was 
convulsed. The Duke of Mercocur, 
though the King’s brother-in-law, 
pretended to the independent so- 
vereignty of Brittany by right of 
his wife Mary of Luxembourg, 
heiress of Penthievre, who was 
descended from Charles of Blois, 
Duke of Brittany, killed at the 
battle of Annay in 1364. The 
claim indeed was absurd, for the 
States of Brittany had solicited 
to be united to France in the 
reign of Francis I., and the Kings 
of France became in consequence 
sovereign dukes of that province 
— but the opportunity appeared 
favorable, and many partisans 


* The royal words arc more expressive than dignified : ** Comme le cheval en- 

graissi par le soin ct d^pense que sou maitre a employes h le faire bien panser, donne 
un coup (le pied a son bicn faicteur, pour cette seuJe raison qiiTl est trop graa, et qu’il 
Fa trop bieu traitd, et ne veut plus que son maitre monte sur lui. 
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espoused the causc of the un- 
scrupulous pretender. lie had 
already assumed the title of Pro- 
tector of the Cliurcli of Rome in 
Brittany, and with the exception 
of Rennes nearly all the chief 
towns had opened their gates to 
his followers. The only opposi- 
tion he encountered on the part 
of the King was a proclamation 
depriving him of the Govern- 
ment, but which failed to produce 
any edfcct. An attempt made by 
Count Brissac to corrupt Pichcry, 
the Governor of the Castle of 
Angers, was rendered abortive 
by the honorable feelings of the 
latter, though he was offered one 
hundred thousand crowns in mo- 
1163 ' command of d,000 

foot soldiers during the continu- 
ance of the war. The towns- 
people, however, declared for the 
League, and constructed barri- 
cades up to the very edge of 
the moat. Fortunately Marshal 
D’Aumont arrived at the oppor- 
tune moment, and forced the ene- 
my to raise the siege, besides tak- 
ing prisoners — according to the 
computation of a cotemporary — 
to the value of 100,000 crowns 
to the profit of the King. 

At Bordeaux the Jesuits like- 
wise failed in an attempt to seige 
Marshal Matignon, dead or alive, 
but the firmness of the gallant 
old ofHcer disconcerted them, and 
a few lives were uselessly thrown 
away. Fearing to throw too much 
scandal on the clerical order, Ma- 
tignon declined to investigate the 
affair very minutely, and content- 
ed himself with banishing the 
Jesuits from the city. At Tou- 
louse the Leaguers were more 
successful. Some Divinity Stu- 
dents excited the people to de- 
mand the ratification of the de- 
cree of the Sorbonnei and the 
VOL in. — NO. 1. 


Parliament complacently assented, 
notwithstanding the strenuous op- 
position of the President Durante 
and the Advocate- General Daphis, 
men of ability and justly respect- 
ed for their virtue and good sense. 
The enraged populace cruelly 
murdered them both, and Du- 
raiito’s dead body, after being 
dragged through the streets, was 
hanged on a gibbet opposite aii 
eiligy of the King. A statue cf 
Henry 111. was also thrown 
down from its pedestal, and, after 
being subjected to the most sense- 
less insults, was put up to auc- 
•tion. The decree of the Sor- 
bonne was then confirmed both by 
the Faculty of Theology and the 
Parliament of Toulouse, and yet 
within three short years public 
honours were paid to the memo- 
ry of the murdered President ! 

In Paris, tiic preachers and 
the people still continued to pour 
forth their venom. Satires and 
lampoons of the grossest descrip- 
tion were daily published. Ana- 
grams were formed of the King’s 
name, and Henri de Valois was 
declared synonymous with Vilain 
Herodes, Small waxen images 
resembling the King were placed 
upon the altars, and pricked at 
each of the forty masses that 
were celebrated during forty con- 
tinuous hours to give greater 
force to the incantation, and at 
the conclusion of the fortietli^ they 
were pricked in the region of the 
heart, certain magical sounds 
being pronounced at every stab. 
This absurd and impious ceremo- 
ny, it was hoped, would hasten 
the King’s death. In the Park at 
Vincennes, Henry III. had erect- 
ed several large buildings round 
the church of the Minims, in 
which he placed a quantity of 
valuable paintings, church orna- 
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ments, relics, crosses, images of 
saiiits, chalices, gold chandeliers, 
and other gewgawsof the Roman 
Catholic Idolatry, There were 
also large cofTers filled with robes 
of scarlet, red, and violet colour, 
intended for a new fraternity of 
monks, as he was already weary 
of the order of St. Jerome, — be- 
sides breviaries, books of the 
Hours, &c. &c. ; for in these mat- 
ters he was very curious, and had 
printed and variously bound se- 
veral handsome editions of Hours, 
Missals, and Psalms. These 
buildings were ransacked by the 
mob, and on Ash-Wednesday, the* 
unscrupulous Guincestre display- 
ed from the pulpit two small sil- 
ver images of exquisite work- 
manship, representing Satyrs, each 
leaning upon a club and support- 
ing in the other hand a crystal 
bowl filled with porfumes. These 
bad stood on either side of a gold 
crucifix containing a piece of the 
true cross, and on this slight 
hint the Minister of Peace and 
Charity did not scruple to de- 
clare that these were the familiar 
demons that had instigated Hen- 
ry of Valois to murder the Guises. 
A pamphlet on the same sub- 
ject was also published, entitled 
“ Les sorcelleries de Henri do 
Valois et les oblations qu’il faisoit 
au Diable dans le bois de Vin- 
cennes,” but which possesses no 
other merit than brevity, a cir- 
cumstance of rare occurrence in 
writings of that period. For in 
general they are extremely pro- 
lix and pedantic, abounding with 
references to sacred or classical 
history, and every point is illus- 
trated by some ancient tale or 
apophthegm.- The League wri- 
ters w«re particularly violent and 
paradoxical, and laboured to 
prove that Henry 111. might 


lawfully be put to death by any 
means, because he was a mur- 
derer and an abettor of heresy. 
The Protestants on the other 
hand, stood more on the defen- 
sive, .nnd insisted on the duty of im- 
plicit obedience to the sovereign, 
even were he a pagan, in all 
things not contra, y to the express 
commandments of the Deity. In 
style and manner of handling 
the subject, tlic writings of the 
latter not a little resemble the 
Homily of our church, entitled 
“ An exhortation concerning good 
order and obedience to Rulers 
and ]\ragistratcs,” employing the 
same line of argument, although 
they make a far greater display 
of erudition. 

The Rector of the University 
about this time presented a me- 
morial to the Duke of Maycnne, 
encouraging him in his rebellion, 
and treating the King with the 
most marked contempt. On the 
5th of April the College of the 
Sorbonne also decreed that the 
words et pro rege nostro Henrico 
should be expunged from the 
Canon of the Mass. It was at 
once agreed to drop the Henrico^ 
but some were desirous that the 
remainder of the clause should 
stand, as it might be applied to 
the existing government, what- 
ever that might happen to be. 
It was suggested too that they 
might be pronounced so low as 
not to be heard by the congrega- 
tion. But it was at last resolv- 
ed to withdraw the whole sen- 
tence, as the officiating priest 
might sometimes accidentally 
read it aloud or even inadvertent- 
ly add the objectionable Henrico^ 
and thus the consciences of the 
weaker brethren might be use- 
lessly harassed. 
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The greatest drawback to the 
progress of tlie League arms was 
the want of funds, but this was 
removed by the discovery of an 
immense sum — estimated by De 
Tliou at 3()0,()00 crowns — in the 
house of Peter Molan, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, then at 
Tours, who had amassed enor- 
mous wealth by malversation. A 
short time previously he had re- 
fused to lend the King a compara- 
tively small amount, which so en- 
raged Henry, now that he became 
acquainted with the existence of 
the miser’s ill-gotten hoards, that 
he placed him under arrest, until 
he had paid 30,000 crowns as the 
price of his liberty. Mayenne also 
took care to despatch envoys to 
Home to implore the Pope not to 
accord absolution to the King. 
Henry 1 II. had already sent Car- 
dinal Condy to smooth the way 
to a reconciliation with the Holy 
See. But Sixtus, seeing the pros- 
perity of the iicague, was inex- 
orable, and threatened him with 
excommunication, unless he re- 
leased the Cardinal of Bourbon 
and the Archbishopof Lyons, and, 
like Henry II. of Englanu, made 
humble atonement for the mur- 
der he had instigated. On this 
Cardinal Joyeuse, who had hither- 
to faithfully represented the Gal- 
ilean Church, left Rome and re- 
turned to France by way of Venice. 
That friendly republic united with 
the Dukes of Mantua and Tusca- 
ny, in advising the Pontiff to re- 
lax from his severity, and at the 
same time they warned him that 
if the French monarch entered 
the Papal dominions at the head 
of an army to demand abso- 


lution, he must look for no aid 
from them. They also intimated 
to Henry HI. that his suit at 
Rome depended on the success 
of Ins arms in Franco. If he 
triumphed over the Leaguers, he 
would easily be reconciled with 
the head of the Christian Church, 
but if his enctnieR prevailed, ex- 
communication certainly awaited 
him. 

Despairing of coming to any 
terms with the Lorraine princes, 
Henry III. prosecuted his nego- 
ciations with the King of Navarre, 
and it was agreed that a truce 
* should be proclaimed for twelve 
months, during which the Hugue- 
nots should aid the King against 
their mutual enemies. The town 
of Saumur was to be given up to 
Navarre as a passage across the 
Loire, and some other places of 
less importance were to be assign- 
ed to him as security for the pay- 
ment of his troops. Though the 
ncgociation had been conducted 
with much secresy, a rumour of it 
nevertheless got abroad and greatly 
scandalized the bigotted Catholics. 
But the king’s insincerity is prov- 
ed by a letter he wrote some time 
previously to Cardinal Joyeuse, 
in which he expressed his regret 
that he could not continue the war 
against the Huguenots, though 
he hoped to do so more effectual- 
ly hereafter. He also excused 
himself to the Legate on the plea 
that the Lorraine princes would 
not treat with him on any terms. 
Morosini therefore obtsiined from 
him an interval of ten days before 
carrying the treaty into execution, 
and undertook to mediate with 
Mayenne and the League.* The 


* Henry HI. was frequently heard to repeat to himself 2>e inimicia meia vindicabo 
inimieaa mcoa. 

It was Diana, Duchess of Angoul6me, Henry’s half-sister, who opened the way for 
the neguciations between the King and Navarro. Sho was greatly esteemed by noth 
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terms o/Fored by Henry III. were 
mosL extravagant. He tendered 
Mayeniie the government of Bur- 
gundy, with power to nominate 
llio municipal authorities, and 
to fill up all vacant posts, toge- 
ther with an annual pension of 
40,000 crowns. To his nephew, 
the young Duke of Guise, the 
government of Champagne and* a 
pension of 20,000 crowns, wdth 
f‘50,000 livres a year for his young- 
er brother. To the Duke of Ne- 
mours, the government of I^yons 
and 10,000 crowns a year. To 
the Duke of Aumale, tlie govern- 
ment of Picardy and two towns in 
Provence. To the Duke of Kl- 
bamf, a government, and an annu- 
al pension of 25,000 livres. And 
to the Marquis Du Pont, eldest 
son of the Duke of Lorraine, the 
governments of Toul Metz and 
Verdun, with the assurance that, 
if his Majesty died without m.ale 
issue, the three bishopries should 
be for ever united to the principa- 
lity ot Jjorraine. Any differences 
that might arise, should be sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the 
Pope, the V'^enetian Bepublic, the 
Grand-duko of Tuscany, and the 
Dukes of Ferrara and Lorraine. 
Charged with these advantageous 
terms, the Legate hastened from 
Tours to Chateaudrou, wlnther 
Mayenne had advanced with his 
army. But his labour was fruit- 
less. Wliile lie testified the ut- 
most respect for the Pontiff and 
his Legate, Mayenne never ceas- 
ed to speak of the King in the 
most contemptuous terms, styling 
liim ce miserable^" and declaring 
that it was impossible to have peace 
with a perfidious wretch who had 


neither faith nor honour, and that 
he could never trust to the pro- 
mises of a man who had so base- 
ly murdered his brothers after 
vowing eternal friendship at the 
altar. Finding it impossible to 
effe ’t his object, the Legate wrote 
to the King to that effect, and 
then withdrew into the Bourbon- 
nois, until the Pope summoned 
him to Rome to give an account 
of his legation. The Spanish 
Ambassador also retired from 
Court, and fixed his residence in 
Paris, where be was better able 
to promote the interests of his 
royal master, Philip II. 

Henry III. then executed the 
treaty with Navarre, and Saumiir 
was committed to the government 
of Duplessis-Mornay. Declara- 
tions were immediately published 
by both princes, setting forth the 
advantages that must accrue to 
the nation from their reconcilia- 
tion, and labouring to dispel the 
fears of the zealous Catholics. 
Many of Navarro’s oldest and 
truest friends strove to dissuade 
him from trusting himself in the 
power of the King, who was quite 
capable of purchasing his own 
absolution by delivering up the 
leader of tlie Huguenots to the 
tender mercies of the Holy Sec. 
But Navarre well knew that Hen- 
ry 111. could not at that moment 
dispense with his services, and 
that he should thus strengthen 
his claim to the succession of the 
throne of France. Besides, to a 
loyal and chivalrous disposition it 
is natural to love danger for its 
own sake, and nothing is so gall- 
ing to a man of a generous and 
magnanimous mind as suspicion 


purtios. Slie married Horatio Farncso, Duke of Castro, brother of Alexander, the great 
Priii'T ot I’finna. Nothing more is known of licr mother than that she was a Piedmon- 
tese l.idy named Pliillip]»a Diir, who took the veil after the birth of this child. Diana 
ol*l*oitiors had no clnldreu by Henry II. 
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and distrust. On the .30th of 
April, tlitreforc, the two Kings 
met in the park of Plessis-Iez- 
Tours, the favorite residence of 
Louis XI., and the scene of his 
death. Tlie crowd was so dense 
that some time elapsed before 
Navarre could approach the 
King. When he did so, he bent 
his knee and exclaimed that this 
was the most joyful day of his 
life. Henry 111. hastened to 
raise him up, and calling him his 
dear brother, embraced him with 
every appearance of cordiality. 
A shout of Virent Ics rois ! then 
burst from the assembled thou- 
sands as from one man. 

Next morning at a ver}' early 
hour, being May-day, Navarre 
left his quarters in the suburb 
St. Symphorion, and crossed the 
river, accompanied by a single 
page, to pay his respects to the 
King. Henry III. was delight- 
ed with this frank truthfulness, for 
he could rarely have met with it, 
and perhaps he esteemed it the 
more, that he himself was unable 
to practice it. Two days were 
passed in deliberation, and Na- 
varre’s advice was adopted to 
raise as large an army as possible, 
and march direct upon Paris, 
lie then left with the King the 
troops he had brought with him, 
while he himself proceeded to 
Chenow and Lundun to collect as 
many more as could be persuad- 
ed to unite with the royalists. 
Many of the nobles, touched by 
the King’s distress, and the gene- 
rous conduct of the Huguenot 
prince, agreed to lay aside their 
mutual jealousies and disputes, 
and to be rivals only in the ser- 
vice they rendered their sove- 
reign. Among these may be 
especially noticed the Duke of 
Epernon and Marshal D’Auinont. 


Henry III. was also urge^ to dis- 
play greater activity, and P^a Cli- 
ella received a mi.ssion to solicit 
the loan of 200,000 crowns from 
the Cirand Duke of Tuscany, who 
had lately espoused Christina of 
Lorraine. Schombergand DoTliou 
were at the same timecomniission- 
ed to announce to the ICmperor 
tl!e death of the Queen-mother, 
though their real object was to 
obtain his consent to the levies of 
men the}’ were instructed to raise 
in the German States, llarlay 
de Sancy had already passed into 
Switzerland for the same purpose, 

► and De Fresne was now sent to 
Madrid to endeavour to prevail 
upon Philip II. to withdraw his 
protection from the League, in 
consideration of the city of Cam- 
bray, all his claims to which Hen- 
ry III. offered to renounce for 
ever. But tlwi Spanish monarch 
deemed it more politic to watch 
the progress of events and re- 
turned only evasive answers. 

The comparatively defenceless 
position of the King at Tours, in- 
duced the Duke of Maycnne to 
tempt the fortune of a sudden at- 
tack. Taking Mclun and a few 
other places that intercepted the 
arrival of supplies into Paris, he 
advanced to Clniteaudrou, while 
Rosrte surprised all the members 
of the Royal Council at Vendonne, 
and compelled them to pay a 
heavy ransom. The League 
forces then effected a junction 
and cut to pieces a detachment 
of six hundred royalists at St. 
Ouen near Amboisc, and made 
prisoner their leader the Count 
de Briennc. Mayennc then ad- 
vanced with unusual rapidity, 
and early on the morning of the 
8th of May appeared on the 
heights above the suburb of St. 
Symphorion. The King had a 
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very narrow escape, for lie had 
ridden out to Marmontier, and 
with diflicMilty avoided the ene- 
my's scouts. It had been ar- 
ranged that the Leaguers in the 
town should ring the tocsin, and, 
as the people ran to arms, should 
lead them against the royalists 
who could thus be placed between 
two fires and easily routed. Bitt 
the imminence of the danger re- 
stored to Henry the promptitude 
and energy of his youth. Plac- 
ing guards to prevent the bells 
being rung, he took up a com- 
manding position within the 
town, and then hastened in per- 
son to the scene of action to en- 
courage his men, who were slow- 
ly yielding to superior numbers. 
The moment was indeed criti- 
cal, for the League forces hour- 
ly increased, and notwithstanding 
the desperate resistance of the 
royalists, the suburb was at length 
carried and above three hundred 
of its gallant defenders slain, 
while the loss of the .assailants 
did not exceed one-fourth of that 
number. Fortunately Chatillon 
now came up with a body of five 
hundred veteran soldiers, whom 
Navarre had sent forward to 
guard against any attempt of this 
kind. Their .appearance arrested 
the progress of the enemy, who 
in vain cried aloud, “ Retire, white 
scarfs ! retire, Chatillon ! We 
have no quarrel with you, but 
with the murderers of your fa- 
ther.” Chatillon nobly replied 
that they were traitors and rebels, 
and that his duty required him to 
combat for his sovereign rather 
than for private interests. Ma- 
yenne therefore prudently ceased 
the fight,* and taking Alen9on on 


his march, returned to Paris, af- 
ter committing the most frightful 
ravages in the suburb of Tours. 

Houses were plundered and set 
on fire ; women and even children 
violated ; men shamefully ill-used ; 
the ^hurdles ritled, and the con- 
secrated vessels carried off. The 
Chevalier D’Aumale was particu- 
larly conspicuous in these scenes 
of outrage, and regarded nothing 
as s.icred, or deserving of venera- 
tion or pity. Indeed the soldiers 
of the church appear to have been 
Its worst enemies. It is reported 
that they would compel the roy- 
alist clergy to baptize pigs, calves, 
hares, fish, and game, while the}' 
indulged in the most profane ri- 
baldry. The robes that adorned 
the images of the Virgin were 
given to their mistress es. The 
churches were disgustingly and 
obscenely polluted. The vessels, 
if of value, were declared hereti- 
cal, and were seized ; if of com- 
mon metal, they were pronoun- 
ced sacred, and loft uninjured. 
Sometimes they would even attire 
one of their number in priests* 
robes, and receive from his sacri- 
ligious hands the consecrated 
wafer. 

Meanwhile Montmorency-Thore 
had succeeded in making himself 
master of Scnlis, and was thus 
enabled to cut off all communica- 
tion between the capital and Pi- 
cardy. The citizens were natur- 
ally ill -pleased to behold the 
most productive quarter for their 
supplies thus forbidden, and by 
their repeated remonstrances con- 
strained the Duke of Aumale and 
Mayneville to undertake its re- 
covery. Being joined by Balag- 
ny, with nearly four thousand men 


• The King of Navarre arrived soon afterwards, and was anxious to renew the light, 
but Henry 111. restrained Jiis ardour, jocosely remarking that it was hardly fair to 
risk a double- lleury against a Carolles i^coins of the time. 
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and seven pieces of artillery, they 
laid siege to Scnlis with above 
8000 men all well armed, but 
unused to war. The town pro- 
mised to surrender on the 17th 
of May, if not previously sue** 
coured. On that very day ap- 
peared in sifrht a force of 3000 
foot and 1200 horse under the 
nominal command of the Duke of 
Longueville, but .actually direct- 
ed by the brave and experienced 
LaNoue. It was supposed, how- 
ever, that they had no artillery, 
for, in order to mislead the ene- 
my’s spies, their guns did not 
leave Compeigne until the troops 
were already on their march. 
Aumale resolved therefore to ad- 
vance at the head of his eavalry, 
and cut them to pieces. Forming 
three heavy squadrons he dashed 
forward, unsupported by either 
infantry or artillery. Balagny 
commenced the action at the 
head of his Walloons, but the 
royalist battalions suddenly open- 
ed, and their guns poured in such 
a close and well directed fire, 
that his men fell into disorder. 
Aumale then furiously charged 
in person to retrieve the fortune 


of the day, but the other wing 
opened in like manner, and re- 
ceived him with a tremendous 
fire, while the musketeers thin- 
ned his unguarded flanks. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, the royalist 
cavalry charged through his bro- 
ken ranks, sabring and trampling 
down all before them ; at the 
shme moment, the garrison of 
Sen) is made a vigorous sally, and 
the Leaguers fled from the field 
in the utmost confusion. Camp, 
guns, colours, ammunition, and 
baggage, with 1200 prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the victors, 
and .about 2000 were slain. The 
Duke of Aumale fled to St. 
Demis, and Balagny to Paris, 
where the news of the defeat dif- 
fused universal terror and dis- 
may, which was not a little height- 
ened by some vollics fired into 
the city by LaNoue, as he march- 
ed along the heights of Montfau- 
con on his way into Burgundy.* 
The day after the battle of 
Senlis, Chdtillon encountered 300 
cavalry under Tiercelin de Sa- 
veuse near Bonneval. As they 
would accept no quarter, they 
were all put to the sword ; and 


* After tlie battle of Seal is, tho following doggerels were circulated among the 
royalists in allusion to the rapidity of Aumale’s flight 
A cliacun Nature donne, 

Dos pied.s, pour le seeourir; 

Lcs pieds sauveut la persoime ; 

II ii’est que de bieii courir. 

Ce. vaillaiit prince D’Aumalc, 

Pour avoir bien couru, 

Quoiqu’il aic perdu sa malle, 

N’a pas la mort cncouru. 

* * * 

Souvent celuy qui demenre, 

£st cause dc son meschef : 

Celui qui fuit dc bonne heure, 

Feut combat tre de rechef. 

II vaut mieux des piods combattre, 

£n feiidant Tair et le vent, 

Que se faire occire ou battre, 

Pour n’avoir pris le devant. 

Qui a de I’hoiineur envie, 

Ne doit pour taut en mourir: 

On il y va dc la vie, 

II n’est que de bien courir. 
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llirir leader, who was dani^erous- self, tofjether with .all his accom- 

ly wounded, relusinj^ al! surgical plices in the murder of the one 

assistance, died, cursin;; with his Cardinal and the iniprisonnu'nt 

latest breath tlie murderer of the of the other would become liable 

princely (iuise. The Duke of to the greater cxcoinmunic.ation, 
jMonlpensier had been equally and to .all the censures of the Hull 

successful in dispersing a rab- Jn Cwnd Domini^ from which the 

ble rout of peasantry, who ra- Pope alone could ever accord 

vaf^ed Normandy, under the pre- them absolution. Sixty days, 

text of defending themselves however, were allowed for the 

from tlie exact iolis .and ill-lreat- King to plead in person, or by 

ment of the soldiery. These sue- proxy, against this sentence, but 

cesses and the remonstranc(‘s of all privileges conferred upon him- 

Navane at length diverted the self or his predecessors by tho 

King from his desire to neguciatc, Holy See were abrogated and 

a!id he advanced at the head of annidled. 

his army towards Paris. Navar- This Monitory was published 
re commanded the vanguard. in France towards the end of 
(lien. La Charilc, Pluviirs, .Tunc, while tho King was still 
Douidans, I'ilampcs, .-ind other at Ktinnpes. He was at lirst 
towns tlircw open their gates, overwhelmed with grief, and com - 
but Orleans with its Governor La plained that greater severity had 

Chatre slilladlicred to the Jjeague, been exercised towards himself, 

Mayenne had sent a ficsh de- the avowed enemy of heretics, 

putation to Rome on the alliance than against the followers of the 

of the two Kings, to demand Constable of Bourbon, who had 

a sentence ot excommunication sacked Rome. Navarre replied 
against them both, and the ap- that the reason was obvious — 
poinlmcnt of a T^egatc favorable the latter were victorious. In 
to the League. The envoys were like m.mner, if they vanquished 
also instructed to solicit a loan of tlieir enemies, absolution would 

1,200,000 crowns at the rate of quickly be accordf^l ; but if for- 

seven per cent, interest, secured time proved adverse to their 
by the clergy and certain towns arms, they had nothing to ex- 
of France. The refusal of Hen- peel but a double and triple 
ry 111. to release the Cardinal of sentence of excommunication. 
Bourbon and the Archbishop of Encouraged by these hearty as- 
Lyons* greatly irritated thePoii- surances the King continued his 
tiff, and he was encouraged by mareli, and crossed the Seine by 
the apparent prosjierity of the the bridge of Poissy. Poritoise 
League to issue a Monitory, dat- surrendered on the 25th of July, 
ed the 24th of May, by which after sustaining a siege of four- 
the King was enjoined to set the teen days, and at Conflans lie 
two Piclatcs free within ten da,>s was joined by Nicholas Harley, 
after it had been aflixed to the Baron de Sancy, with nearly 
doors of two Churches witliin his 20,000 Swiss, Germans, and 
dominions. Otherwise, he him- Genoese. A few days afiern 

* The Caniiliul of Ituiirboii had been rciiiuvcd tu Cliiiion, the Duke uf Guise tu 
Tours, uiid the iJtike of Elhiruf to Loches. Tho Archbishop ol Lyous romaiued in the 
custody of Du Guest at Ainboise. 
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wards lie was master of the 
bridge of St. Cloud, and passed 
his army in review, that now 
amounted to an imposing force of 
40,000 men. As he surveyed 
his capital from tlie heights, he is 
said to have exclaimed, that very 
shortly tliere should be neither 
walls nor houses there, but only 
the ruins of Paris. The situation 
of the Leaguers was extremely 
critical. Many persons, who had 
hitherto remained neutral, now 
openly espoused the cause of their 
sovereign, and even the preachers 
failed to excite the enthusiasm 
of the multitude. Despair filled 
every breast, and an old predic- 
tion was in every one’s mouth, 
Ihut about this time it should 
come to pass, that the traveller, 
surveying an un tenanted waste, 
should exclaim with astonish- 
ment ; “ This was the site of Pa- 
ris.” The prophecy, if it had 
ever been uttered, was falsified 
by a crime. 

There was at that time living in 
Paris a young Jacobin, named 
James Clement, about twenty- 
two years of age, gifted with 
strong passions, but of a weak 
and superstitious temperament. 
He had been one of the 
foremost and the most zea- 
lous to inflame the populace 
against the heretics, and com- 
monly went by the name of Cap- 
tain Clement. Afflicted by the 
prospect of the approaching over- 
throw of the League, he formed 
the design of vindicating the 
cause of religion by assassinating 


his sovereign. Before retiring to 
rest, his mind wrought up to the 
verge of frenzy ; he prayed fer- 
vently for the divine aid in ac- 
complishing this impious crime. 
In tlie darkness of the night his 
disordered imagination, impress- 
ed with the meditations of the 
d[iy, conjured up the apparition 
of an Angel, who foretold that the 
Tyrant of France should fall by 
his hand, and that the crown of 
martyrdom awaited himself. Next 
morning he rehearsed this vision 
to his confessor. Father Bourgoing, 
and asked if it were really an 
acceptable thing in God’s sight 
to slay a tyrant devoid of reli- 
gion and honour. He was an- 
swered that although homicide was 
in general forbidden, yet in the 
present case as Henry of Valois 
was a tyrant and under the sen- 
tence of excommunication, it 
would be an act similar to that of 
Judith, and therefore highly com- 
mendable, especially as he under- 
took the enterprise, not from mo- 
tives of private malice and re- 
venge, but simply for the honour 
and glory of God and the good 
of his country.* 

The wretched man thus con- 
firmed in his purpose, prepared 
himself for martyrdom by pray- 
er and fasting. Ho then con- 
fessed himself and received 
the Sacrament. There can be 
no doubt that he communicated 
his intentions to the Dukes of 
Mayenne and Aumale, who cer- 
tainly took no measures to pre- 
vent the perpetration of the 


• Father Bourgoing was taken prisoner in the attack on the Faubourgs in 1589, 
with arms in his hands. He was tried at Tours, tortured, condeiimed, quartered, and 
his remains burned, lie suffered with great firmness, and denied to the last that he 
had been privy to the assassination of the King; though he confessed that he had af- 
terwards spoken of it with commendation, and had compared the regicide to Judith, 
Ehud, and Jael. His portrait was to bo seen in 1C28, among the martyrs of the order 
in the Church of St. Paid at Valladolid. 
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crime, while the Duchess of 
Montpensier cxliorted liim to 
persevere, inciting him by means 
tJic best calculated to in/lucnce a 
weak and impassioned bigot. A 
knife was procured by a monk 
named Mergy, and consecrated 
with due rites. On the 3 1st of 
July Clement left the capital, be- 
ing accompanied to some <listance 
from the walls by several Jesuits, 
who left nothing untried that 
could inflame his fanatielsm to 
the highest degree, lie was stop- 
ped at the oiit{)osls of tlie ro}alist 
army, but as the King's com- 
mands were positive, that all per- 
sons of the religious order sliould 
liave access to him at all liours, 
he .was conducted to La Gucsle, 
the Attorney-fjeneral. In reply 
to numerous inteirogatives, lie 
stated that he was deputed by 
the King’s parlisaits in l*aris to 
promise, that on a certain day a 
gate should be opened to his ]\la- 
jesty’s troops, and that he was 
the bearer of private intelligence 
which he could impart to the King 
alone. lly way of credentials 
he exhibited a passport signed 
by the Count de Jirienne, and a 
letter apparently in the hand- 
writing of President Ilarhiy, then 
a prisoner in the Bastille, by 
which his Majesty was assured that 
he might trust implicitly in the 
bearer. As IJenry 111. was at 
that moment engaged in inspect- 
ing the advanced posts, La Guesle 
desired the monk to wait till the 
following morning. During sup- 
per Clement cut his meat with the 
knife destined for the regicide, 
and joined cheerfully in the con- 
versation of the table. On some 
one observing that it was current- 
ly reported that four or live 
monks of bis order had made a 
vow to slay the King, he calmly 


replied that there were good and 
bad in every order. 

He then threw himself on a 
bench, and soon fell into a pro- 
found slumber. One of the at- 
tendants took up the breviary 
that was lying beside him, and 
found it open and much soiled at 
the history of Judith and Hulo- 
phcriies. Any suspicions, how- 
ever, that might thence have 
arisen, were removed by the calm 
repose of the monk. Next 
morning between seven and eight 
o'clock, he was summoned to the 
Iloyal presence. La Guesle and 
Bellegarde were alone in atten- 
dance. After repeating the sto- 
ry he had already told the Attor- 
ney-General, Clcjncnt approach- 
ed the King to impart Ids secret 
intelligence. The two gentle- 
men wished to oppose this, but 
Henry's veneration for the sa- 
cred habit forbade him to enter- 
tain the slightest distrust. Tho 
Xing then took into Ids hand the 
pretended letter of President 
Harlay, and while he was exa- 
mining the handwriting, Clement, 
who had remained all the time 
on his knees, stabbed him in the 
lower part of tlie stomach. Feel- 
ing himself wounded, Henry 
pulled out the knife and struck 
the monk with it in the face. 
As he sldl kept his ground un- 
moved, La Guesle, fancying he 
might have some other weapon 
about bis person, rushed at idni 
with Ids drawn sword, and tho 
guards pouring into the apart- 
ment at the same moment, tlie 
murderer was instantly despatch- 
ed. The dead body was then 
ilung out of the window, and ex- 
posed to public gaze, in order 
that he might be recognised, as 
some charitably insinuated that 
he was a Huguenot in disguise. 
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He was afterwards quartered, and 
liis remains consumed by fire. 
On which, s. brother Dominican, 
who wrote an account of the 
“ strange and sudden death of 
Henry of Valois, that happened 
by divine permission,’* quaintly 
observes : “ I leave you to ima- 

gine how much he suffered by such 
treatment after he was dead. Ilis 
soul, however, did not the less 
ascend to Heaven to the society 
of the Blessed. As to that of 
Henry of Valois, 1 refer you to 
his works, but leave judgment 
to God.” 

Meanwhile the King was con- 
ducted to his chamber, his bowels 
protruding through the wound ; 
but the Surgeons, aflcr a careful 
examination, pronounced as their 
opinion, that the intestines were 
uninjured, and that in ten days, 
at the latest, he would again be 
able to mount on horseback. An 
alfar was prepared at the foot of 
the bed at his particular request, 
and the Mass duly performed. 
Shortly afterwards great pain en- 
sued, and it was discovered that 
tlie wound was in trutii mortal. 
The announcement of his ap- 
proaching late in no way alarmed 
the King, lie professed the most 
perfect resignation to the will of 
Jleavcn,and demanded absolution 
from his Confessor, who at lirst 
refused to give it, as he had not 
complied with tlie Pope’s Moni- 
tory. Henry replied that he was 
the eldest son of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman Church, 
and wished to die such, and that 
be solemnly promised to conform 
in all things to the commands of 
the Holy See. On this he re- 
ceived absolution, and the Sacra- 
ment was administered to him, 
while he declared that* he freely 
forgave all his enemies, even 


those who had compassed his 
death. When his religious ex- 
ercises were concluded, the nobles 
were admitted, and among them 
the King of Navarre. All were 
moved to tears. Henry Ilf. 
alone preserved his calmness and 
serenity. After deploring tlie 
sad condition of his realm, he de- 
dared Navarre liis successor, and 
required all vvlio were present to 
acknowledge him as their lawful 
sovereign. Tie then exhorted 
that Prince to abandon his here- 
tical opinions, and to return to the 
religion of his forefathers, assor- 
ting him that he would never be 
King of France until he had re- 
conciled himself with his Holy 
Mother — the Church. The room 
was then cleared, and he again 
betook himself to his religious 
duties. During the night he 
sufibred great* pain, and about 
two o’clock next morning, be- 
ing conscious that his end was 
nigh at hand, lie again con- 
fessed himself and received abso- 
lution : after which the extreme 
unction was administered. After 
repeating /n maaus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum mcunij he be- 
gan to recite the Miserere, but 
was unable to complete it. Twice 
making the sign of the Cross, he 
expired without a sigh, nor could 
his lust hours have been more 
edifying had he in truth died the 
death of the righteous. Thus 
closed the troubled career of Hen- 
ry 111., in the 39tli year of liis 
age and the ICth of his reign. In 
his youth ho gave promises of 
energy and decision which his* 
maturer years did not fulfil, ow- 
ing to the voluptuous excesses in 
which he habitually indulged. 
He was naturally of a religious 
disposition, though inclined to 
pleasure, and his temper was easy 
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and indulgnnt. But power cor- 
rupted these original tendencies, 
and lie became superstitious, in- 
dolent, lavish, and intemperate. 

His abilities were of a very 
high order, and he was possessed 
of a manly eloquence. When left 
to himself, he was disposed to be 
just and unselfish, but he was ea- 
sily led away, and cared for little 
beyond the passing hour. Like 
his mother, whom he strove in 
many points to imitate, ho had a 
perfect command of his features, 
and seldom allowed his counte- 
nance to Tjctray his true senti- 
ments. lie was fond of pomp* 
and festivity, and utterly reckless 
in his expenditure. In the lat- 
ter years of his life he had be- 
come more regular in his habits, 
and had thus greatly restored his 
shattered constitution, llis reign 
was peculiarly unfortunate to 
France, for his want of firmness 
encouraged the violent usurpa- 
tions of the great lords, and left 
them at liberty to work out their 
private ends at the expence of 
the safety and welfare of the en- 
tire Kingdom. With Henry III. 
terminated the line of Valois, that 
had occupied the French throne 
since L328. 

The death of Henry III. caus- 
ed great joy in Paris, and even 
the Pope pronounced the deed to 
be more than mortal, and evident- 
ly the handiwork of the Almighty. 
The Duchess of Montpensier, in 


the extravagance of her delight, 
repeatedly embraced the messen- 
ger who brought the glad tidings. 
The black scarfs worn by the 
Leaguers since the murder of the 
Guises were now laid aside for 
groen, the colour of Lorraine. 
Clement was at once recognised 
as a Saint and Martyr.* 

Images and pictures of him 
were placed in the street shrines, 
called Paradis^ and candles were 
kept continually burning before 
them. His brother Dominicans 
chaunted the Te Deum, and glo- 
rified God that their order had 
produced a murderer. His sta- 
tue was erected in the Church of 
Notre Dame with the legend : 
“ Saint .lames Clement, pray for 
us.** His relations were treated 
with great respect, and received 
handsome pensions, and his mo- 
ther was admitted to the society, 
and dined at the table of the 
Duchess of Montpensier. After 
the royal army had evacuated 
St. Cloud, some zealots or specu- 
lators in popular devotion loaded 
a barge with the earth that had 
been imbued with his blood, in- 
tending to construct therewith a 
mound, but the wind springing 
up, the barge with its precious 
freight and pious crew went to 
the bottom. 

The same day that Henry III. 
was wounded, and before the news 
had reached Paris, the preachers 
announced that it would soon 


• Anagrams were madn, and the deceased Monarch’s name was tortured into 
Julian llerndesj Dahors le Vilaiiif and llu ruine, det Imis, while the ro^'olists retort- 
ed t!iat t'rerc Jacijnen clearly signified CPeU Venfer nuim^acree. Among the 

wroti'hod iloggeruis that were composed on the occasion, the loUowing arc perhaps not 
the worst : — 

L’aii mil cinq cens quatro vingt nouf, 

Flit mis a uiort d’un coiitcau ncuf, 

Henri do Valois, Uoi de France, 

Par 1111 Jacobin qui expr^s, 

Fut u Saint Cloud, pour de bien pr 6 s, 

Lui tirer ce coup dant la panse, 

Tdle vie, idle llu. 
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please the Deity to remove 
Ilenry of Valois from the earth 
he polluted ; and Louchcr declar- 
ed tiiatasthe 1 st of Auj^ust* was 
the anniversary of St. Peter’ 5 
deliverance from bonds, a similar 
interposition of Heaven mij^lit be 
expected by the suflerinij Catho- 
lics. He also maintained that it 
was a pious deed to put to death 
a tyrant and a heretic. For a 
wliole week afterwards processions 
were made to the Churcli of the 


Dominicans, and the faithful were 
exhorted to contribute liberally 
for the benefit of the soul of the 
glorious martyr, and for the 
maintenance of his poor relatives. 
William lloze, Bishop of Senlis, 
preached a sermon in justification 
of the regicide, and Father Bour- 
going apostrophised the spirit of 
the slaughtered assassin as the 
Holy Alartyr of Jesus Christ, 
while he compared his deed to 
that of Judith, Ehud, or Jael. 


* Siu’li is tlio stiitomeiil liaiulod dmvii to ii-,; hut if ClonuMit h.'nl bocni iitrorlucod to 
tlic n^y.'il pruscii s.iiiio iliiv that h(‘ (‘iilcrod tliu il. is to l)i> prusi nicd that he 

wcMild tlu‘11 liav pftrat('d tlio inh r ; and as tin* )»n«ai-In* aid not .ssihly ili- 

vitu* that, llui Kii mid llu‘u In* '111^.1 11 visit in;; tlic oiitpc ^t.s, ilicv al mist have 

I'xpoftiMl that tl d would ho c miinil tod 011 the la.''!, day of duly. 'I’lio 

t.allv uiiiniportaii Isoll, <5\<‘t‘pt, that it- iiiav roaMuialdv oxr-it** . oioiis of the 

portoot voru ityi tomimr.irv and .siih.'.oipiont w ritors. Wo may both < haritahly ami 
r(‘asonahly ooiiol ido that iioithor Henry 111 . nor the Loagiierb w'erc so had us they aie 
represented. 


JWftrical 'fcJcwton of (ttap. TJHI. Uoofe 515. 

OF TUB 

VISHNU PUR AN A. 

Maitrcya lucpiitur. 

PvRAsuRA, you’ve toUl me 
All that I asked to hear, 

How out of Chaos sprung this 
God-made Hemisphere. 

How zone on zone, and sphere on sphere, 

In ever varying forms. 

The wondrous egg of Brahma, 

With living creatures swarms. 

All great and small — all small and great — 

On their own acts depend : 

All these terrestrial vanities 
In punishment must end. 
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Kelc<'isc(l from Yama they are born 
As men, as Gods, again, 

And thus in endless circle still 
Revolving they remain. 

Tell me, oh ! tell me, what I ask, 
Wliat \'oii alone can tell : 

By wli at acts only mortal men 

Can free themselves from Hell ? 

II 

I’ar.'isiira loquitur. 

Listen, Maitre3’^a, best of men : 

The question ^nni have brought. 
Was once by' roj’al Naknla 
Of aged Bhisma sought. 

And thus the hoar^' sage ref>lied : 

“ Listen, mx' prince ; this tale 
A Brahman guest once told me 
From far Calinga’s vale. 

He from an ancient Muni, 

The , wondrous secret gained. 

In whose clear mind of former births, 
The 111011101*3’^ remained. 

Never before had human ear, 

The talc in^'sterioiis heard : 

Such as it was, I tell 3*011 now, 
Rcjicatiiig word for word. 

As from the coils of mortal birth. 
Released the Muni lay. 

He heard the awful King of Death, 
'rhus to his menials sa3’'. 

* Touch not, I charge you, an3' one. 
Whom Vishnu has let loose : 

On Madliu Siidda*s followers, 

Cast not the fatal noose. 

Brahma appointed me to rule 
Poor erring mortal *s fate. 

Of evil, and uncertain good 
The balance regulate. 

But he, who chooses Vishnu, 

As spiritual guide. 

Slave of a mightier Lord than me 
Can scorn me in my pride. 
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As gold is of one substance still, 

Assume ^vhat form it can : 

So Vishnu has the scH-saine nilglit, 

As beast, as God, or man. 

And as the drops of watery spray, 
liaised by the winds on high, 

Sink slowly down again to earth, 

When calm pervades the sky. 

• 

So particles of Source divine, 

Created Forms contain : 

When that disturbance is composed, 

They reunite again.* 

But tell us, Master,” they replied, 

** How shall thy slaj’es descry 
Thost', who with heart and soul upon 
The Mighty Lord rely.’* 

** Oh ! they are those, who truly love 

Their neighbours : — them you’ll know, 
Who never from their duty swerve, 

And would not hurt their foe ; 

Whose hearts are undefiled 
By soil of Kali age. 

Who let not others* hoarded wealth 
Their envious thoughts engage. 

No more can Vishnu there abide, 

Where evil passions sway — 

Than glowing heat of fire reside 
Jn the muon's cooling ray. 

But those, wlio covet others* w'calth, 

Whose hearts are hard in sin. 

And those, who.se low degraded souls 
Pride rampant reigns within ; 

Who ever with the wicked sit. 

And daily frauds prepare, 

Who duties to their friends forget ; 

Vishnu has nothing there.** 

Such were the orders, that the King 
Of Hell bis servants gave. 

For Vishnu his true followers 
From Death itself can save.** 


July 31, 1853. 


C. N. R. 
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“ Tiic day dra^s through, thougli storms keep out the suii.” 

Byiion. 


If hard speaking and hard 
writing ‘ about and about’ a giv- 
en politic.il problem could furnish 
tho needful data for its solution, 
we should have ample grounds 
for supposing tluit the question of 
Indian (lovernment had already 
gotten its true quhlus through 
the mouths and pens of political 
declaiiners at home. 'Fhe ex- 
penditure of human breath and 
printer’s ink during the last 
twelvemonth on this one topic 
alone says much at least for the 
unwearied industry, if not so 
iniicli for the sound logic or the 
patriotic purpose, of all who have 
borne their part ii/its discussion. 
Vor several months that topic has 
held the first, if not the only con- 
spicuous place in the public in- 
terest. Day after day it has been 
liaiidled, with dillercnt degrees of 
skill, bias, knowledge, compre- 
hensiveness, by all the leading 
journals in the three kingdoms. 
Month after moutli it appears 
under divers forms and disguises 
in all our favorite lleviews and 
Magazines, Turn to any page 
of your Overland newspaper, and 
you will find it there. Open 
your English bookseller's new- 
est catalogue, and it is tlicre also. 
It has become a standing topic 
with tlic men of Manchester no 
less than the men of Leadenhall. 
In the House of Lords it has come 
to .be looked upon as rather plea- 
sant company for half an hour at 
a time. Its patrons in the Low- 
er House were strong enough to 
enliven its later appearances on 
the scene of Burke’s brilliant mas- 


ter- pieces with a show of oratory 
not quite unworthy of former 
days. Even the interminable 
speech of Sir C. Wood obtained, 
on account of the subject, a hear- 
ing such as would scarcely have 
been accorded to its intrinsic me- 
rits or those of its very common- 
place speaker. 

To wade tlirough half of what 
has been said or written on a to- 
pic so all-engrossing, would be a 
task to balfle the patience and 
spoil the eyesight of ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred. We 
must own to having succeeded in 
this respect no better than our 
neighbours. The recent Blue 
Books on Indian affairs would be 
enough of themselves to deter us 
from such an enterprise. And 
these are little more than a drop 
in the ocean of printed matter 
wherewith her Majesty’s lieges 
have been flooded for these many 
months past. It would need a 
library of no mean dimensions to 
contain, without reference to 
works on other subjects, all the 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and printed speeches which have 
issued and still are issuing from 
the British press on account of 
tliis Indian question alone. 

Luckily however for their peace 
of mind, her Majesty’s lieges in 
this country need not exert them- 
selves overmuch to gather the 
purport of all these literary tra- 
vails on tlie part of their country- 
men at home. To judge from 
specimens taken up at random, 
the latter are clearly new as yet to 
the work they have begun to do 
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so suddenly. With few excep- 
tions they have no clear concep- 
tion of the way in which that 
work should best be done — still 
less of the spirit in which it 
should be attempted. Like chil- 
dren taken with a new toy, they 
have as yet been employed in 
shaping after their own excited 
fancies the solution of a mystery, 
which awaits the moment of re- 
turning calmness to get solved 
aright. To expect much sober 
truth or fruitful speculation from 
their present mood would be 
about as reasonable, as to ex- 
pect words of gray-headed wis- 
dom from the lips of a mere 
child. What they have hitherto 
done with their new puzzle they 
have done unthinkingly, without 
due inquiry, without concert ei- 
ther for preliminary movements 
or for ulterior advantage. Their 
zeal for advancing the work in 
hand has altogether outrun their 
knowledge of the means required 
for advancing the work in hand. 
It is hardly too much to say, that 
the practical results of a move- 
ment started under such doubt- 
ful auspices will be found to sug- 
gest a relation to the ostensible 
results, almost as laughable as the 
relation which FalstafTs penny- 
worth of daily food bore to his 
gallon of daily drink. And even 
of that modicum there is very 
little which an Anglo-Indian, pos- 
sessed of tolerable shrewdness and 
a fair amount of ordinary know- 
ledge, will not have already ga- 
thered for himself out of mate- 
rials lying for the most part undpr 
his immediate ken. 

In truth the hubbub which our 
friends at home have kept raising 
for these many months past over 
their Indian controversy, has been 
singularly free from any such 
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practical tendencies. While every 
body was bent on talking for his 
own pleasure, where could you 
hope to find workers content to 
examine, learn, deliberate, for the 
good of others ? While every 
body was pulling a different way 
at the object of a disquietude felt 
by all alike for reasons however 
various, what chance was there of 
such an issue as would have sa- 
tisfied the reasonable demands of 
all who regarded the question 
thus rudely handled, as a ques- 
tion to be decided on the highest, 
largest, and firmest grounds alone ? 
What sort of aid for arguing such 
a question was to be looked for 
from a knot of speakers, of whom 
one could place an Indian Com- 
missioner on a level with an Kng- 
lish tax-gatherer, of whom another 
could accuse the Company’s ser- 
vants of universal corruption and 
misrule, of whom a third could ar- 
raign the India House for misdeeds 
long since traced to the doors of 
Cannon Row, of whom a fourth 
could ignore the blessings confer- 
red on India by her present ru- 
lers, while dwelling in rapturous 
fondness on the magnificent trap- 
pings which gilded her wretch- 
edness in the good old days of 
Akbar and Aurungzebe ? What 
sort of practical reform was to 
come from men who regarded 
India as a paradise for English 
cotton-spinners, or from men who 
regarded her as a paradise for the 
friends and relatives of East India 
Directors ? What sort of truth- 
ful conclusion could be evolved 
from the speeches of men who 
reasoned deliberately from false 
premises, or from the speeches of 
men who ignorantly adopted a 
few isolated fkets as the basis for 
a pile of inductive reasoning such 
as would certainly hav6 driven 
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jjiujon to despair i The wonder 
rather should he that anything 
like an amended system should 
have worked its way at length 
out of a chaos so terribly involv- 
ed. After a storm so violent it 
is something at least to find our- 
selves riding in a harbour a little 
less dangerous than the last. See- 
ing what vague, absurd, and con- 
flicting notions have so long been 
ruffling the I'lnglish mind, there 
is really much cause for thank- 
fulness and hopeful expectation, 
even in the small amount of ad- 
ministrative reform which Kng- 
land has just conceded to her In- • 
dian dependency at tlie recom- 
mendation of Sir C. Wood. Af- 
ter a season of dire suspense, of 
continued struggle between hope 
and fear, it is pleasant to realise a 
state of things which promises to 
quench our fears for the time to 
come, however grudgingly it be- 
gins to feed our hopes for the 
time being. 

That the new programme of 
Tndian policy reflects much ])raise 
either on the Cabinet whicli ar- 
ranged or the Parliament which 
sanctioned it, we do not for a mo- 
ment pretend to think. For the 
shortcomings of the latter w'o were 
indeed prepared. But we had 
certainly counted on something 
better from a body of men whose 
talents and experience transcend 
the usual standards of ministerial 
fitness. The scheme they have 
concerted for our behoof cannot 
be regarded on the whole as a 
very choice specimen of their le- 
gislative skill. Viewed as aught 
but a passing arrangement for 
tiding over rather a difficult crisis, 
it would fail to pass muster with 
the most lenient judges. At the 
b<^st it offers but fe\v points for 
favorable criticism. It is indeed 


an amusing compound of materials 
good, bad, indifferent : neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor yet fowl. A 
curious jumble of truth, and 
falsehood, and half-truths akin 
to falsehood ; of sound premises 
stepping short of their just con- 
clusion, and bold sophisms plo.ad- 
ing for the soundness of premises 
long since condemned as utterly 
fallacious ! There is evidence in 
it of a wish to please all parties 
by the very provisions which are 
most likely to please none. 
There arc tokens in it of a sincere 
regard for justice and high prin- 
ciple, along with tokens of equal- 
ly sincere respect for the feelings 
and interests of those who look 
on justice and high principle as 
themes for grievance-mongers, 
rather than magnets for British 
statesmen. On the whole a very 
perverse mixture indeed ! 

What should we say of a doctor 
who bled his fever-stricken pa- 
tient with one hand, wliile pour- 
ing stimulants freely down his 
tliroat with the other ? Or what 
of a lawyer who attempted to 
prove his client’s innocence by 
adducing fresh reasons lor be- 
lieving him guilty 'i Or what of 
the parson whose sermon began 
with a labored defence of Pu- 
scyism, went on with a frank 
avowal of Mormonite leanings, 
and wound up with a full confes- 
sion of his belief in the Greek 
Mythology ? And yet this is in 
effect precisely what Her Ma- 
jesty's present ministers have 
done. Their mode of treating 
tl\o case in hand seems to consist 
in striking a due balance between 
remedies warranted to kill and 
remedies warranted to cure. The 
pill they would have us swallow is 
made up of ingredients, one half 
of which are sure to counteract 
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more or less fatally the good de- 
rivable from the other half. At 
one moment they are all for wor- 
shipping God’s truth, justice, and 
wisdom alone. At the next they 
are wilfully bowing the knee to 
this or that form of Mammon’s 
falsehood and wrong-doing. . At 
one moment they arc seen strain- 
ing every nerve to rescue India 
from the danger which threatens 
momently to overtake her. At 
the next they are doing tlieir 
worst to drag her backwards into 
the slough from which they had 
rescued her the moment before. 
Rather an impolitic process, that 
of firing Ucalegon’s house, when 
his next door neighbour is your- 
self ! 

Taking the ministerial scheme 
as it stands apart from all extrin- 
sic considerations, we could hard- 
ly in strict justice come to any 
other conclusion than this. Still 
we have cause to be thankful for 
the mixture such as it is. It 
might have been made more 
wholesome. But it might un- 
doubtedly have been made more 
hurtful. What of virtue it really 
contains for practical ends will be 
found working for ulterior good 
rather than ulterior evil. Its 
worse ingredients will be got rid 
of in due time by the force of cir- 
cumstances bringing its better 
ones into freer and fairer play. 

* There is a soul of goodness in 
things evil,’ whose influence ere 
long will begin to shew itself here 
also in many notable ways. To 
think otherwise, would be a libel 
on the British public such as ^e 
can have no warrant for uttering 
just now. 

What of movement seems ex- 
pressible from the present scheme, 
is movement at least in a forward 
direction. In nearly all those 


points of detail, wherein it differs 
from any of its nearest predeces- 
sors, it may be said to differ, 
however slightly, for the better. 
It removes more than one serious 
obstacle in the way of practicable 
reform, though it leaves untouch- 
ed the most serious obstacle of 
all. It murks out for future 
workmen more than one road to 
practical perfection, even though 
it forbears to travel by any of 
those roads itself. It enunciates 
more than one principle of just 
and wise policy, though it seldom 
follows out those principles to 
» their ulterior results. If it doles 
out but few crumbs for present 
rejoicing, it keeps up our spirits 
with certain clear foreshadowings 
of the loaf designed for future reali- 
sation. It is the twilight which 
precedes a long day of perfect 
happiness, not that which closes 
a day of clouds with a night of 
storm and suffering. 

With the general plan of In- 
dian government, the new scheme 
has hardly meddled at all. Tiie 
India House retains its direc- 
torate. Cannon Row is still to 
be honored with its Board of 
Control. The Court of Proprie- 
tors are left in nearly the full en- 
joyment of those electoral privi- 
leges, which they have hitherto 
wielded with such dexterous 
grace and perfect freedom from 
all romantic ideas. The Gover- 
nor General is left in the full 
enjoyment of all those blessings 
which invariably flow from the 
advice and co-operation of his 
Supreme Council. To all out- 
ward seeming the machinery of 
Indian rule will be allowed to 
work and clatter along for an in- 
definite number of years to come, 
pretty much as it has been work- 
ing and cltCttering for the last 
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fifty years. The old unsightly 
tree, whose barrenness has long 
defied all sorts of efforts for its 
removal, is still to cumber the 
ground for some years longer — 
still to go through the farce of a 
further trial, long after its oldest 
friends have begun to turn from 
it as from a simple nuisance. 

It is more immediately with 
reference to subordinate details 
that the amending process has 
ostensibly been carried on. The 
Court of Directors are to be re- 
duced in number and deprived of 
a portion of their present power. 
Of that smaller number twelve 
are to be elected after the old 
fashion. Along with these, six 
more, elected by the Crown out 
of those men who have served 
their ten years in this country, 
are to make up that useful body 
which nominally holds the reigns 
of Indian empire. Addiscombe 
and Haileybury, those erc-while 
centres of India House patronage 
and Mammon nepotism, are 
henceforth thrown open to all 
who shall have passed with due 
credit through the less partial 
ordeal of a public examination. 
A similar test is to be applied in 
this country to native candidates 
for the subordinate judgeships. 
Something like a provision is also 
made for the improvement of our 
judicial system, by a proposal to 
merge into one uniform and ef- 
fective whole the functions which 
are now divided between her 
Majesty’s Courts and those of the 
East India Company. The ques- 
tion of local Government has not 
been wholly overlooked. Bengal, 
the oldest, richest, worst govern- 
ed of our Indian provinces, is al- 
lowed henceforth to rejoice in a 
Governor of her own. The North 
Western Provinces are to be rais- 


ed into a separate Presidency ; 
while a similar distinction may 
possibly be conferred on the Pun- 
jaub. Some attempt is also to 
be made at bettering the pros- 
pects of our uncovenanted service 
ir general, and revising the sala- 
ries .of our ill-paid native judges 
in particular. The Supreme 
Council is to be placed on a 
broader and more efficient bottom 
than heretofore. Further, it will 
be left to a select committee to 
lighten the Council’s ordinary 
labors by taking upon itself the 
especial charge of the legislative 
department of Anglo-Indian af- 
fairs. 

Taken by itself, there is hard- 
ly one of these amendments 
which should fail to elicit unqua- 
lified praise. To some of them 
no objection could well be taken, 
under any circumstances. Others 
are excellent as far as they go. 
No one can seriously doubt that 
a measure which insists on a cer- 
tain amount of intellectual merit 
as the one preliminary test of 
fitness for the public service, 
takes rather a long step in ad- 
vance of a system which has hi- 
therto regarded the question of 
preliminary fitness as a question 
depending on the accidents of 
birth and fortune alone. That 
one good system of local judica- 
ture is better than two bad or 
indifferent ones ; that judges well 
paid and fairly educated will do 
their work better than judges too 
poor to work quite honestly, and 
perhaps too ignorant to turn what 
int^fgrity they have to its best 
account ; that our legal codes and 
civil institutions have long been 
crying out for revision ; that the 
claims of our uncovenanted service 
have long been unduly neglected ; 
or that Bengal has become a bye- 
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word for all kinds of misrule and 
social wretchedness, — arc truisms 
which no one to our tliinking 
can seriously venture to dispute. 
To the Indian public at least 
they arc undoubtedly such ; and 
it is of that public we are espe- 
cially speaking just now. , In 
England they are only beginning 
to be felt as such by a few heed- 
ful thinkers here and there. 
Whenever that feeling shall have 
taken deep enough root, then 
also amendments like these of 
Sir C. Wood’s proposing will 
become as things of course ; the 
standing dishes, not the birth-day 
cake and wine of future debates 
on the government of Hritish In- 
dia. Until then we must even 
take the good that Parliament 
provides us, not only without 
murmuring, but with a feeling of 
hearty thankfulness for the little 
we have got after all. We have 
no call to censure in this point 
at least the niggardliness of a 
body from whom we had reason 
to look for nothing better, if not 
for something worse. 

We might carry our courtesy 
still futher without sinning against 
facts and probabilities. For in- 
stance, we are willing to believe 
that the new Bill was never in- 
tended as aught but a temporary 
measure for meeting an emergen- 
cy, which most persons at home 
have deemed more serious than 
to our thinking it really is. We 
are willing to believe that many 
preferred endorsing the scheme 
before them to the risk of waiting 
until something better could ^e 
devised. To leave India without 
a formal government while people 
were mastering the particulars of 
her past career and present con- 
dition, would certainly have seem- 
ed rather a questionable line of 


policy to all who forgot, or had 
never learned, how little of our 
Indian government was really 
carried on from the mother coun- 
try. It was better, they thought, 
to legislate at once in a way how- 
ever questionable, than to put oflf 
to a likelier season the settlement 
of a question which was sure to 
become only the more urgent and 
perplexing with every fresh de- 
lay. Others may have accept- 
ed a scheme they partially dis- 
liked, in despair of seeing one 
less faulty or more comprehen- 
sive brought out for serious per- 
» pension by those who advocated 
a further delay, or by those who 
had nothing definite to offer in 
lieu of what they were ready 
enough to condemn. Others 
again may have acted with ulte- 
rior views, and foreborne to en- 
damage their •political prospects 
by opposing a scheme which they 
should be fVee to alter or remodel 
at any time thereafter. 

Still, setting the immediate 
results alongside our own ima- 
ginings of the question from 
which they depend, we cannot 
but express our sorrow at finding 
the difference between the things 
compared, so marked and serious 
as it really is. While giving her 
Majesty’s ministers full credit for 
good intentions, enlarged views, 
philanthropic leanings, some pre- 
vious knowledge of the case be- 
fore them, and so forth, we can- 
not but regret the vague, crude, 
unjust, equivocating conclusion to 
which men so charactered have 
contrived to come on this parti- 
cular occasion. With what they 
have actually done we have no 
wish to quarrel. Their sins are 
peculiarly the sins of omission. 
We have to charge them with do- 
ing too little, with not doing 
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what they could easily have done, 
with not undoing what they were 
specially called upon to undo. 

Against such a charge they 
have no valid plea to otter in ex- 
tenuation. Their measure must 
be taken on its own merits, with- 
out reference to the past or the 
future. It is nothing to the 
point to say that circumstances 
were against their doing better, 
that want of time or regard for 
their political safety prevented 
their doing better, that what they 
have actually done contains in 
itself some faint assurance of their* 
intention to do better hereailer. 
Such excuses cannot stand for a 
moment. The accused had plen- 
ty of time to bring their labors to 
a more fruitful issue. They 
might, if they pleased, have post- 
poned that issue foe* another year 
or two. Public opinion would 
have supported them in either 
case. Their sense of duty should 
have silenced their fears of a con- 
tingency which they could have 
no very likely reason to foresee. 
Their own scheme contains in it 
nothing more hopeful than the 
fact of its being devised as a tem- 
porary substitute for the one pre* 
ceding ; a lease for a few years 
instead of a lease for twenty. Be- 
sides, we liave nothing to do with 
possible results in a 'case of im- 
mediate moment. A promise of 
future amendment cannot in this 
case be held to disarm the cen- 
sure duo to a present failure at 
once most glaring and inexcus- 
able. For that failure the minis- 
try alone, not their circumstances, 
are most responsible. Anything 
like perfection no one, as things 
stood, conceived it possible for 
them to attain. But they were 
expected to do their best, and 


that to our thinking they have 
signally failed to do. 

There was one point in parti- 
cular which they were bound to 
examine with peculiar care, at 
their utmost possible leisure, 
frum the highest possible point 
of idew. There was one ques- 
tion in particular which put forth 
the strongest possible appeals to 
the good sense, honesty, and be- 
nevolence of men whose position 
made it their peculiar duty to 
waive all selfish considerations in 
pursuance of a paramount public 
good. If any one feature of our 
Indian system challenged pecu- 
liar notice for its surpassing de- 
merits, as an eye-sore and abomi- 
nation of many years’ standing, 
that feature was no other than 
the double form of government 
as it has come to work of late 
years, with its two apparent cen- 
tres typified by Leadcnhall Street 
on the one hand, and Cannon 
Row on the other. Of all the 
lessons that might be drawn from 
the history of India during this 
nineteenth century, there was 
none more generally received 
than the belief that such a go- 
vernment had been fraught with 
little else than downright disas- 
ter ; had entailed no better re- 
sults than lasting disgrace for 
England, and irreparable loss for 
India. Such being the case, it 
became a question of serious mo- 
ment to England, how long a 
government so worthless should 
be allowed to linger after all plea 
for its continuance had fairly 
passed away. Clearly such a go- 
vernment needed thorough re- , 
newal, if not worse ; needed at 
least the promptest counteractive 
measures with a view to stronger 
and more final remedies ere long. 
There was really nothing to pro- 
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vent the ministry from adopting 
whic'licver course seemed best 
suited to the general need. They 
liad ample time to consider whe- 
tlier the objectionable system 
should at once be clean swept 
away, or whether a part only 
should at first be got rid, of, 
pending the time required to 
work out an ellicient substitute 
for the whole. One of these two 
things they should have done, 
whatever else they left undone. 

And what have they really 
done after all ? Nothing, essen- 
tially nothing. The course they 
have taken aims at neither one 
result nor the other. Had they 
reduced India at once to the po- 
sition of a Crowm colony, they 
would scarcely have done worse. 
'Fhey have made asliovv indeed of 
amending the constitution of the 
Court of Directors, a body which 
of itself has come to have com- 
paratively small influence on In- 
dian politics of late years. But 
with the Board of Control, the one 
crying evil of the double Govern- 
ment, the one grand source of re- 
cent misrule, and disaster, that 
body to which India owes much 
of her present stagnation, and the 
Court of Directors owe many of 
the reproaches now borne by them- 
selves alone, that body which has 
thwarted the best designs of Indi- 
an statesmen and caused the writ- 
ing of one of the darkest pages of 
Anglo-Indian history, with such a 
body they have refrained from 
meddling at all. For all they 
have done England might have 
to mourn over another Afgli^n 
war to-morrow. For all they 
have done another Dalhousie 
might be forced to enter on an- 
other campaign in Burmah, to be 
terminated not quite so cheaply 
as the last. For all they liave 


done India may still see her fair- 
est prospects sacrificed to the ig- 
norance of a Wood, or the self- 
sufficiency of a Ilobhouse. Of 
all that power which the Board of 
Control has gradually wrested to 
such fatal purpose from the hands 
of colleagues better qualified to 
use it aright, not one particle has 
bohn curtailed or made over 
anew to its former owners. Even 
the attempt to put Leadenhall 
Street in better working order 
may, under present circumstan- 
ces, serve only to enhance its 
weakness lor inllucncing the con n- 
•scls of Cannon How. That such 
will certainly be the case we dare 
not say. But, seeing how party 
spiiit can work its way through 
the smallest crevices, we have 
reason to fear that the infusion of 
new blood into the veins of the 
India House conclave will tend to 
rivet rather than to loosen the 
chains already fastened on it by 
the Board of Control. 

What seems good enough in 
theory may turn out anything but 
good in practice. Ten years* 
conversance wfitli Indian politics 
may be a good general rule for 
limiting the number of claim- 
ants to a scat at the India House 
Board. The addition of six 
members chosen by the Crown 
under such limitations, to the 
twelve appointed as before by the 
Court of Proprietors, may seem 
an addition for the better, in so 
far as the choice determined by 
certain admissible data is better 
than the choice determined by 
no admissible data whatever. 
But with whom is such a choice 
to originate ? Through what 
channel is the Crown to exercise 
its new functions ? Are we 
certain that the power thus re- 
asserted by the Crown will be 
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wielded, within those speciAed 
Jiinits, a whit more unselfishly 
than the power so long enjoyed 
by the Company alone: that the 
elect in posse of the one will 
prove on the whole a whit more 
capable of controlling the afliiirs 
of India than the elect in esse of 
the other ? What reason, strong- 
er than mere hopes, have we for 
believing that the winning can- 
didates under the new ordinance 
will be the best or any thing like 
the best of their own number ; 
that the good ostensibly flowing 
from such an ordinance will not 
be eventually lost in the tide of* 
collateral influences working less 
openly, but with greater force, 
/or ends more or less untoward ; 
that the ministers who framed 
that ordinance will have the 
honesty to enforce its fullest 
practical meaning*: or that the 
good and honest designs of one 
ministry will not be marred, 
thwarted, reduced to utter no- 
thingness by the weak or dis- 
honest tendencies of the next ? 
At best tills portion of the minis- 
terial scheme can only be regard- 
ed as a well-meant though ra- 
ther nerveless effort to break 
through a serious difiiculty with 
means altogether inadequate to 
ensure success. 

Ilegarded even from the nearer 
point of view, the proposed re- 
duction in the number of Indian 
Directors can hardly be said to 
answer the end for which it was 
more immediately designed. If 
the India House needed purging 
at all under the circumstances, it 
should have been purged more 
thoroughly than it is now. If 
thirty directors were too many to 
act with the needful concert and 
despatch, eighteen directors under 
the new regime will also be found 


too many to act with the needful 
concert and despatch. If the 
former as a body were too indo- 
lent to do their duty well, the 
latter as a body will prove too 
busy to do theirs much better. If 
the principle of selection applied 
to tjic one was faulty, will the 
principle laid down for the other 
be found practically more perfect ? 
More talent and experience of a 
sort may ])Ossibly be brought to 
bear on the new arrangement, 
than was ever brought to bear 
on the old. But will there be 
less discord, less forwardness, less 
unseemly delay, or more unsel- 
fishness, candour, and enlighten- 
ed zeal displayed by an assembly 
on the new model, in comparison 
with what was displayed by as- 
semblies on the old ? Besides, 
whatever is superfluous for a giv- 
en end is more likely than not, to 
liindcr the attainment of that end. 
A dozen men may blunder about 
the work which half their num- 
ber could have done with ease. 
If six able and trusty men were 
equal, as we think they would be, 
to the work hitherto performed 
by thirty, the eighteen appointed 
to do that work henceforward are 
just twelve too many, both in a 
political and a pecuniary point of 
view. 

And what of the principle on 
which twelve of those eighteen 
arc still to be selected ? Is the 
selecting body in itself so perfect 
as to admit of no possible change 
for the better ? To answer in 
the aflirmative would be simply 
to. tell a lie, such as no one out 
ot Leadenhall Street would shew 
the least inclination to swallow. 
A body of men more thoroughly 
incompetent to discharge their 
particular functions than the 
Dourt of Proprietors necessarily 
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IS, it would be hard indeed to 
find anywhere. Imagine the in- 
terests of a large empire like 
this of India, represented by a 
number of men at home, whose 
sole qualiRcation for such a 
charge consists in their having 
purchased a certain amours of 
East India Stock ! Were the 
people of England to be repre- 
sented by a party of Calcutta Ba- 
boos, Bunnealis, and so forth, the 
absurdity just mentioned w'ould 
have its fitting parallel. Suppose 
such a party to have the solo pow- 
er of appointing her Majesty’s 
ministers, and a material voice 
in the management of our Par- 
liamentary business, and you 
will have got something like a 
fiiir counterpart of the absurd in- 
justice of a system which accords 
to a few English stock-jobbers the 
right of selecting from their own 
body the members of a Council 
which, for all its actual weakness, 
still keeps a more than nominal 
hold in many ways on the destinies 
of a hundred million subjects in a 
distant land. And yet her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have enacted the 
lie which any man in his right 
senses would blush to utter. They 
have refused to meddle with the 
privileges of a constituency which 
has no more real connexion with 
the domestic interests of British 
India, than it has with the do- 
mestic interests of Mexico or Ja- 
pan. With every provocation to 
do something, they have literally 
done nothing whatever towards 
amending a state of things as dis- 
graceful to ourselves as it is \m- 
just beyond measure to the mil- 
lions whose political progress 
they would thus calmly ignore. 
In the face of a hundred notori- 
ous facts they have left two- 
thirds of the new directorships 
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at the mercy of a constituen- 
cy hardly more free, honest, 
or enlightened than the elec- 
tors of St. Alban’s, or Tower 
Hamlets. 

With regard to the scheme for 
strengthening the ‘ covenanted* 
branches of the Company’s ser- 
vfee, by raising the standard of 
preliminary qualification, we have 
little or nothing to say in dis- 
praise of its professed object. The 
choice which depends on intrinsic 
merit, however arbitrary it may 
prove in practice, is clearly better 
than the choice which depends on 
external advantages alone. As 
far as general preliminary tests 
can ascertain the amount of prac- 
tical fitness for particular ends, 
the new scheme is decidedly more 
adapted to answer such a pur- 
pose than the old. In respect 
of principle the one presents as 
favorable a contrast to the other 
as our parliamentary proceedings 
since the Reform Bill present to 
similar proceedings in the days of 
rotten boroughs and class legisla- 
tion. A material step has at 
least been taken towards remov- 
ing a serious grievance by open- 
ing the doors of llaileybury and 
Addiscombe to the competition of 
all our educated English youth. 
It is something henceforth to ex- 
pect that the list of English civili- 
ans of the first class in this country 
shall furnish some names guiltless 
of any known connexion by blood 
or circumstances with those of 
East India Directors. We are 
glad also to learn that the course 
of instruction pursued within 
Hailey bury itself is to undergo 
some mark-worthy repairs ; that 
more law for instance and less 
Sanscrit will be taught than here- 
tofore. All this is good and ra- 
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tional enough. But why stop at 
this, when more of the same good 
and rational sort remained be- 
hind ? Why do an act of kind- 
ness and right principle halves ? 
One limb of an unjust and need- 
less monopoly has been cut away. 
But why in the name of justice 
should the remaining limbs be al- 
lowed to make daylight hideous 
any longer ? It may have been 
right and reasonable to keep up on 
ail improved footing a seminary 
founded I'or a purpose long since 
condemned as abortive. But vvhy, 
in tlie name of common sense, 
are we to keep up the un- 
utterable farce of that old mono- 
poly, against which llaileybury it- 
self, under the new system, must 
offer testimony far stronger than 
any it has hitherto seemed to of- 
fer in its behalf? There is no 
necessary connexion between a 
college at Hertford and a cove- 
nanted Civil Service in India. If 
it was easy to reform the one, it 
Avas just as easy to get sAviftly rid 
of the other. W'^hat has been 
done for Kngland might just as 
easily have been done for India. To 
end a few additional w'ords would 
have amply sufficed. It would have 
needed but a few strokes of the 
pen to provide for her Majesty’s 
lieges, of every race and color, 
in this country an institution 
similar to that which has now 
for the first time been provid- 
ed for her Majesty’s lieges at 
home. 

There was another point too 
of collateral moment which the 
present scheme has totally over- 
looked. With regard to tiiat 
point at least some provision 
might easily have been made. 
Apart from the question of ad- 
mission into the Company’s ser- 


vice stood the question of subse- 
quent fitness to fulfil the duties 
entailed by that service on its 
individual members. If the sys- 
tem of election into that ser- 
vice needed reforming, the sys- 
tCiji of election to its several 
branches and the various posts in 
each, needed reforming still more. 
It would take more time than we 
have to spare, to point out all the 
abuses engendered by a system 
of mere routine like that which 
peculiarly marks our local go- 
vernment, a system which starts 
from a palpable absurdity to end 
in flagrant injustice, a system 
which has done more than aught 
else to provoke and sanction the 
outcry now raging far and wide 
against the Company which has 
continued to upliold it so long, 
and so blindly. It is enough for 
us to refer to the premised ab- 
surdity of regarding a llaiiey- 
bury ‘ testamur’ as a virtual pass- 
port to preferment in all branch- 
es of civil business alike, a sort 
of infallible guide through all the 
difliculties and dangers which 
check the progress or defeat the 
hopes of less favored adventurers 
in far humbler fields of public 
usefulness. Against the evil ef- 
fects of such a system the hands 
of our Indian Governments are 
almost powerless. With few ex- 
ceptions they must promote their 
servants in due order by right of 
seniority alone. The best of 
those servants can seldom liope 
to rise out of his specified turn. 
The worst of them need never 
fe^r the loss of pay, even if he 
succeeds in losing his place. Tired 
of waiting for his turn the former 
too often withdraws prematurely 
from public life, leaving the latter, 
if he has luck enough to avoid 
outrageous blunders, to win the 
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prizes which time may have put 
within his reach. None of them, 
how worthless soever, can be turn- 
ed out of the post he happens to 
have discredited, without the 
express sanction of the India 
House Board. For a state of 
things so utterly intolerable,. Her 
Majesty's ministers were surely 
bound to provide a remedy with 
the least possible delay. Nor 
would such a remedy have been 
very far to seek. It would at 
once have revealed itself more or 
less clearly to any one who com- 
pared the essential faultincss and 
partial scope of our systems of 
local government with the free- 
dom, energy, and breadth of pur- 
pose which mark the systems ob- 
taining not only in England, but 
in most of the countries sub- 
ject to her rule. It was sure- 
ly reasonable to expect, that a 
ministry which began with en- 
larging the basis of our Civil 
Service would have gone on 
to strengthen the hands of our 
local governors by giving them 
that full command (ivcr all the 
means and appliances of true ad- 
ministrative progress, that per- 
fect freedom of thought and ac- 
tion for all purposes of public 
usefulness, without reference to 
the views or sanctions of any 
foreign lords-paramount, which 
the virtual rulers of England’s 
largest and richest dependency 
should not now be waiting to 
enjoy. To leave India still, for 
any purpose of local benefit, 
at the mercy of her nominal 
masters in a distant land, i^ a 
very lamentable oversight in- 
deed. 

With regard to the other and 
less salient features of the scheme 
before us we might say much, 


did space permit us to say more 
than a few passing words. 
Speaking generally, we may ad- 
mit their title to much hearty 
praise in respect of evils lessened 
or done away. But we cannot 
forego our right to censure them 
just as heartily in respect of be- 
nefits withheld or only half be- 
stowed. We should have liked 
for instance to sec some more ex- 
plicit reference to the wants and 
grievances of our native brethren, 
than what may possibly be ga- 
thered from a very vague pro-^ 
posal to improve the terms of ad- 
mission to the subordinate grades 
of judicial employment. We 
should have liked to see clearer 
and more conclusive tokens of a 
design to legislate equally for 
all classes of Indian subjects, 
than what of such a nature 
seems expressible from a scheme 
for amalgamating the Crown 
and Sudder Courts, or from a 
scheme for relieving the Gover- 
nor General of his whilom res- 
ponsibilities as Governor of 
Bengal. Nor can we give a very 
cordial assent to any proposal 
touching the welfare of the un- 
covenanted service, which shall 
stop short of conceding to the 
members of that service some- 
thing like a fair proportion of the 
good things hitherto monopolised 
by their covenanted brethren. 
That partial reforms may do 
much to alleviate ills of the long- 
est standing, we are willing 
enough to allow. But partial 
reforms should only be applied 
when stronger remedies are out 
of reach. Of the two we are 
certain that the bolder alterna- 
tive was also in the case of In- 
dia the more practicable. How 
then are we to rest satisfied in 
her case with partial amendments, 
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simply because those amend- 
ments were better than none at 
all? 

On the whole W’c cannot say 
that much has really been done 
towards scttlinj^ the question of 
Indian Government in the way 
most answerable to India’s pre- 
sent need. With all its changes 
for the better, we cannot see in 
the new system any signs of very 
material departure from the old. 
Whatever leading objections were 
, to be urged against the one, may 
still be urged more or less forci- 
bly against the other. To us it 
seems that the Hill of ’.*>8 re- 
tains nearly all the worst features 
of the Hill of ’.‘hi. There is no 
more substantial diflercnce be- 
tween them thaii there is between 
two portraits of the same person 
taken at diflbrent times. The old 
“ hocus pocus*’ methods —as Mr. 
Cobdeniiot inaptly called our In- 
dian systems — are the methods 
common to the present equally 
with the former plan. England’s 
voice in the supreme direction of 
her Indian atfairs is still to be 
misinterpreted by an irresponsible 
minister at the head of a nominal 
Hoard of Control. India’s voice 
in the selection of lier political 
guardians is still to be deemed 
expressible, in some mysterious 
way, from the acts and speeches 
of a body of English Proprietors 
remarkable for nothing but their 
several shares of East India stock. 
India’s place in the management 
of her domestic affairs is still to 
be represented by a council of 
English gentlemen in Calcutta, 
and by a body of well-paid Eng- 
lish functionaries filling all the 
highest and most comfortable 
places in the several departments 
of her public service. Her local 


governments must still work as 
they best can under restrictions 
as damaging to their own effici- 
ency, as they are contrary to all 
established rules of sound morali- 
ty and large statesmanship. Her 
wor'hiest citizens must still con- 
tinu^^ to curse the unfairness of 
a political system which bars their 
efforts to attain, even while it 
owns their right to strive after, 
the ulterior benefits of that poli- 
tical freedom which all her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges in India are suppos- 
ed to enjoy alike. In all these 
significant respects we maintain 
that the legislative results of the 
past session can shew no material 
advance upon the legislative re- 
sults of former years. Justice to 
India is nearly as much in ar- 
rear now as it was twenty years 
ago. 

India can afford to wait a little 
longer ? Perhaps she can. A 
patient not quite at the last gasp 
of all may possibly survive an 
hour’s delay on the part of the 
Surgeon appointed to wait upon 
him. Perhaps India's predica- 
ment is not quite so bad as it 
might have been. Hut what of 
the physician who has thought 
fit to keep her waiting yet a 
little longer for the aid he might 
already have bestowed ? How* 
can England for her part be held 
entirely blameless in having wan- 
tonly delayed for a further period 
an act of needful justice to her 
adopted child ? Is not the back- 
wardness Co repair the wrong of 
oiur own entailing, even worse 
than the previous readiness to 
enforce the wrong of our own 
conceiving ? Morality is not to 
be divorced from politics alone. 
What redounds politically to In- 
dia’s loss, cannot possibly redound 
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to England’s gain, either in the the friends of India to keep Eng- 

nioral or in the political view, land more alive henceforward ta 

We are not more certain that the the true state of Indian affairs, 

new Bill is morally unjust with and the true extent of her own 

regard to India, than we are cer- responsibilities as the guardian in 

tain that it is politically inexpedi- chief of India’s welfare. With 

ent with regard to ICngland. We their aid much good may yet be 

arc looking at the matter from elicited out of the darkness in 
Utopian point of speculation.* Ww Adiich their countrymen at home 


do not pretend to s iy that India 
is ripe for self-government, or 
even for the growth of unlimited 
cotton. We have no enlarged 
ideas about the power for self- 
development observable in the na- 
tive mind. No one can justly 
twit us with exaggerated views of 
native ambition, or with exagger- 
ated fears for British ascendancy, 
political as well as moral. We 
claim for India no more than the 
most prudent of her children 
would claim for themselves, tJie 
best government that England 
could have devised for the pre- 
sent phase of Anglo-Indian af- 
fairs. If worse than that best 
has actually been provided, we 
cannot hold England guiltless of 
a serious blunder, if not of a 
deliberate crime. 

Still we repeat that the pros- 
pect before us is not one of un- 
mixed gloom. There is room for 
thankfulness on account of things 
done, for hopefulness on account 
of the things left undone. It is 
too late to repair the present 
blunder at once. But it is not 
too late to provide against similar 
blunders hereafter. The present 
scheme is avowedly a mere make- 
shift, In whatever points it dif- 
fers from the former one it cer- 
tainly differs for the better. Some 
few abuses have at length been 
remedied. Some seeds of future 
happiness have at length been 
sown. Meanwhile it remains for 


^wve just been striving so ineffec- 
tually to see t^^r way. It is for 
them to apply the needful stimu- 
lus and the fitting scope to that 
interested zeal which the late in- 
quest on Indian affairs evoked 
from all classes of the British*’ 
public with a force and volume 
never seen before on a like occa- 
sion. It is for them to take care 
tha*^ the zeal so manifesl!edJMall 
not have altogether spent iRself 
on the first explosion ; that only^ 
the more useless parts of it shall 
be found altogether unserviceable 
for the next. Nor, unless we are 
sadly mistaken, will their efforts 
to such an end fail of meeting 
erelong with the due success. 
We cannot look on the recent 
outbreak of British sympathy 
with this Indian movement as a 
mere display of claptrap destined 
to die out with the occasion which 
gave it birth. There are in this 
case a hundred special reasons 
for avowing the contrary belief. 
And setting all those reasons 
aside, we cannot anyhow believe 
that the England of our past ac- 
quaintance, that England which 
has so often proved her willing- 
ness to atone at any cost for the 
sins and follies of bygone days, 
that England which has stood up 
so often in defence of rights in- 
vaded and wrongs denied redress, 
— we cannot believe that Eng- 
land is about to belie her ante- 
cedents by withholding the ear of 
prudence, candour, and patient 
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sympathy, from a tale so fraught cause of truth and justice must 

iviih lessons appealing to her surely prevail in the long run. 

heart and interests as the tale y 

which India is already waiting to 
unfold« Here as elsewhere the Sept. 

Note. — For any inaccuracies of fact in this article the writer alone is 
responsible. Writing at a distance frcA his suifrces of information, as well 
as from tlie head-quarters of this l^k^^inc,** he may be guilty of having 
mis-stated a point or two of the cas^pnder review. If so, he would claim 
the reader’s indulgence, on the plea that such inaccuracies noway interfere 
with the general purport of his lucubrations. It matters nothing for in- 
stance, according to his line of argument, whether it is the Crown or the 
Company who must take six of the future Directors out of the body of 
Company’s servants of at least ten years’ standing. If the rule is applica- 
ble to the latter only, there is all the loss excuse for the unconditional 
“iransfer to the former of a part of the authority deemed worthy of such a 
restriction on the Company’s side. 


NO THE DEA¥H OF MR. THOMASON. 

A VESSEL foundering with its port in sight ; 

A Tow'er by lightning struck when just complete ; 
An Eagle smittem in its loftiest flight, 

A Tree ])]ight-withered as its fruit grows sweet — 
Old emblems all, too common to he strange, 
Of this world’s insecurity and change ! 

So hath it been with Him. lie passed away 
Just as the wcll-dcoerved reward was gained : 

The honour due to him formally a day, 

Is by a dying hand at last attained ; 

Like the old Grecian warrior was He, 
Expiring in the arms of victory. 

His was the glory of a useful life. 

Devoted to a helpless people’s good — 

Not in the barbarous pride of warlike strife — 

Not against hostile arms the champion stood; 

But against apathy and fraud and wrong, 

He struggled nobly and he struggled long. 

’Twas His to strive to wake the torpid mind, 

To let in light where all was dark before : 

Peace, Plenty, Happiness, his ends designed, 
Justice and Zeal the instruments he bore : 

Untiring duty was his watchword made, 

What he enjoined on all, Himself obeyed. 

And He has died, the true, the#3arne8t hearted ; 
Mourn, sons of India, for your loss is great — 

A light is quenched, a Father hath departed, 

Just as his worth ye did appreciate— 

What hath he left behind ? — A spotless fame, 
A great example and a reverenced name. 
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‘ Our own weakness shews us what we are.’* 

J3ynoN. 

• 

X. 

M K N A G B. 


** Socratp.s. Tell me, Critohulus, AvhethiT the ordering of a house is a srienre,- siirh 
as that of phj-sic, or the brasiers, and of the masons? ^ 

Critobulus. My opinion is, that the good management of a heuse is as great a 
science a.s either masonry, or physic, or any other.” 


Indian philosophers have con- 
sidered the highest happiness to 
consist in reflection and contem- 
plation. I like the reflection of a 
looking glass, and the contempla- 
tion of my own features therein. 

“ Coxcomb!” cries the reader. 

Not at all, say 1 ; 1 venture 
to predict that if the reader was 
introduced into a comfortable 
drawing-room, with a mirror over 
the firc“place, and some very in- 
teresting views of Swiss scenery 
on the table, that he would de- 
sert tlie lakes and mountains for 
a portrait of that worthy face of 
his own, the benevolent expres- 
sion of which has encouraged me 
thus far to trespass upon his at- 
tention. Whether we arc satis- 
fied with what we see is quite 
another question. Liston dreamt 
one night he was handsome, and 
awoke in terrible alarm, till the 
glass assured him it was a delu- 
sion, and that he was as hideojjs 
as usual. On the other hand La 
Fontaine tells us of a man who 
never would look into a mirror, 
because he thought they did not 
do justice to his personal appear- 
ance. 


Xenoi*jion. 

“ tin Jiomme (jui s»*aim6it sans avoir de 
rivfux, 

I*assoit dans sou esprit pour le plus bc«||^ 
de inoiide: 

II a«cij.m)it toujours les miroira d’etre 
faux.” 

As it is no^roof about vanity 
therefore, either one way or the 
other, to be addicted to the glass, 
I maintain that the frequent in- 
spection of one*s natural man is 
a rational, amusing and instruc- 
tive employment. Who will ever 
give us so much satisfaction ? 
'Who will ever give us so much 
trouble ? Whom shall W'e ever 
know so well and yet so little ? 
With whom shall we be so loath 
to part ? 

It is a strange fancy of mine, 
but I cannot help thinking at 
times, that if in some deepest re- 
cess of the mountains, g1a^sed on 
the bosom of a solitary lake, rar- 
est mirror of God’s own fashion- 
ing, I knew that by looking I 
could see my soul : dare 1 look ? 
Dare you? dear reader. 1 do 
not think we dare, either of us. 

However with regard to the 
body, as 1 write these words, 
there rises up before me on the 
glittering surface, that familiar 
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tabernacle in which youth and I 
have dwelt together for some 
years hack. 1 find that the 
tabernacle has a large hooked 
nose, blue eyes, and light curly 
hair. I am afraid I can detect 
one or two rascally wrinkles, but 
a person who is standing by me, 
says that it is only the light, and 
that tlie tabernacle is a good deal 
younger than he used to be. 
Tliis does not seem probable, but 
she is very positive about it. I 
ought not to have said she^ but 
.jTather the individual in question. 
Further, the tabernacle appears 
to be somewhat tall, and though 
not stout, to have large bones and 
a general aspect of activity, such 
as should render him an awkward 
customer for a timid person of small 
stature. My writing all this 
down, makes the tabernacle laugh, 
and 1 then observe, he has very 
regular teeth, owing to the firm- 
ness of the tabernacle’s mother, 
who always forwarded him to the 
dentist, on the slightest appear- 
ance of any thing going wrong. 

I am to describe my household 
in this chapter, and it seemed a 
fitting occasion to say what little 
need be said about the head of 
the family. Going to one’s own 
cottage was rather a change : for 
my straiglit hard furniture, and 
villainous cooking, after the elabo- 
rate comforts of Smith’s menage, 
were of course distressing to the 
flesh. But it was very pleasant 
to be in a free atmosphere and to 
breath a more genuine air. I 
smoked cigars, sang bacchanalian 
songs, and quaffed tankards of 
beer, in every room in the house, 
not that these amusements were 
much in my line, but simply to 
exorcise the spirit of Smith. For 
really living in the same house 
with him, this man so undeviat- 


ingly employed on one idea, 
began to influence me. He never 
could have deceived me : but the 
power of a mind unwearyingly 
concentrated in one object is 
wonderfully great, and I certainly 
think in a few months 1 should 
have, acquiesced in Smithism, and 
any one would have found it a dif- 
ficult task to eradicate it from my 
mind. Phipps was kind enough 
to ask me to come and live with 
him, but I had a fancy for an in- 
dependent establishment, and 
declined the offer. He, indeed, 
would have been rather a trouble- 
some person to li^ with, because* 
his mind was in such a strange 
turmoil. He had entirely neg- 
lected education as a boy, and, 
from all 1 could make out, had 
been one of those many youths 
at home, who, without any es- 
pecial tastes either in the di- 
rection of field sports, or athle- 
tic amusements, or profligacy, 
have a vague passion for being 
out of the house. 

What he did with himself, 
when he was out, it seems hard 
to say ; hut 1 incidentally disco- 
vered one day, when I was re- 
marking a pretty pigeon walking 
near us, that he had really mas- 
tered that subject, and if any one 
wanted to know anything about 
pigeons, without doubt Phipps 
was his man. Coming therefbre 
to this country with his weariness 
of the house upon him, and finding 
keeping within doors a necessary 
condition of life, poor Phipps fell 
into mortal tedium and dismay. 
Fortunately however at this j unc- 
ial, the desire of information 
attacked him, and he sat down 
sedulously to his books. But his 
mind being quite undisciplined, he 
read in th^ strangest way possible : 
he perused vast authors entirely 
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through from the egg to the ap- 
ple : it was even whispered that 
he had gone steadily through Ali- 
son, and whilst these great masses 
of information or opinion were be- 
fore him, he was entirely absorb- 
ed in them. Of a course of read- 
ing, of one book illustrating, or 
modifying another, of the study 
of a subject in fact, ho was 
quite ignorant. He was reading 
Burke’s works when I first came 
to Muttra, and one day calling in 
upon him, 1 found him very trou- 
blesome about the ‘‘ Sublime and 
Beautiful the next day I had 
again something to say to him, 
and I went in some apprehension 
of further vexation about the “ Ar- 
tificial Infinite,” etc., but in the 
interim he had got into the next 
volume, and bored me to death 
with a ** Late state of the Nation” 
instead. However it was very 
creditable to him that he adopted 
this way of amusing himself in- 
doors. 

A gentleman whom I met in 
Calcutta, and who was then leav- 
ing for England, had made over 
to me a Mussulman servant nam- 
ed Mustapha Khan, with very 
high recommendations. This man 
had been employed by his former 
master to take charge of a large 
stable, and the care and manage- 
ment of horses was what he chief- 
ly understood. I told him when 
he first came to me, that it would 
be a longtime before I should keep 
horses enough to require any ge- 
neral superintendence for them, 
and that 1 thought he had better 
look out for a master of greater 
standing. But whether it w^ 
that he was taken with my love 
for horses, or whether the for- 
tunes of a younger chief seemed 
to promise him more adventures, 

1 do not know-*-but nothing would 
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please him but taking service 
with me. So he came on the 
condition that he should make 
himself useful in any department. 
He was a tall, very well-made 
man, with the fine distinct features 
of the Pathan race, and the usual 
amount of glossy black hair and 
beard. Besides Mustapha 1 had 
aifother servant of some note, a 
Brahmin of the name of Hunsraj, 
a man not more, perhaps, than 
two and twenty, but of the gravest 
possible demeanour, and philoso- 
phic to a degree, which was quite ^ 
unintelligible to Saxon impa- 
• tience. He was scrupulously 
clean in person and dress, and 
with his passive eye, regular fea- 
tures and bony cheeks : his clean 
shaven beard, the thick moustache 
alone left on the lip, was quite as 
much a picture of his race as 
Mustapha was of his. 

As soon as I set up house, of 
course one of the first considera- 
tions was cuisine ; Mustapha 
said that he did not know much 
about the kitchen, but he would 
get a man to cook, and he would 
cater himself. Well, matters 
went on so for some time, but 
poor Mustapha did not shine in 
this department. Where he can 
have got fowls so thin, and kid so 
tough, I cannot well think, and in 
fact now would rather not know. 

I first woke to the real state of 
things, one evening in the begin- 
ning of May : the house was 
dreadfully hot, no proper precau- 
tions having been taken to cool 
it. 1 was sitting in my middle 
room, which was almost dark, 
with a towel pinned to the pun- 
kah, just grazing my hair : the 
dinner-table was an odd shabby 
thing, painted chesnut, and I was 
on an abominably stiff and hard 
chair which was down -hill in 
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front. The table-cloth was a sort 
of bed-sheet, and did not cover 
the table, and all the knives and 
forks I possessed were arrang- 
ed in a circle in the middle 
of the table round a little bronze 
fire-vase for lighting cigars. 

The soup came in in a punch- 
bowl, and was served out with a 
tea-cup, and when so served otlt, 
proved to be a kind of drab tea, 
exceedingly unpalatable. After 
this, a fowl in the last stage of 
emaciation ; I remember think- 
ing to myself, with a melancholy 
smile, that it must have died like 
the man in Canterbury Cathedral, 
after an abortive effort at fasting 
forty days and forty nights. And, 
lastly, a wild attempt at pudding, 
purporting indeed to be batter, 
but both in appearance and taste, 
coming up to the idea of a suet 
dumpling gone greasily mud. 
Worst of all the beer was luke- 
warm. Now I felt that scolding 
was an inadequate measure to 
meet a crisis of so serious a na- 
ture, and that the time was come 
for some master-change in my 
domestic arrangements. 1 could 
not at all think what to do : 
Mustaplia was evidently unequal 
to the occasion ; where was 1 to 
get a man on whom I could rely ? 
The thought suddenly struck me — 
why not manage everything your- 
self ? All people who have pass- 
ed their boyhood in the country 
are roughly acquainted with the 
ethics of fowls and rabbits, and so 
on, and 1 had of course in former 
days possessed certain poultry of 
my own. 1 determined therefore 
to commence my reform in this 
branch, and made up my mind, 
that however moral the effect of 
the ancient custom of a skeleton 
at the feast, it should not appear 
at my banquets, in the form of 


an attenuated chicken. 1 found 
that twenty fowls were as many 
as I could manage at a time, and 
so having prepared a coop for 
them, 1 ordained as their regimen 
unlimited rice and milk, and eter- 
nal night. This last precaution 
was^.lo prevent their quarrelling. 
Poor devils ! what a life of it ! 
durance, darkness, apoplexy and 
the executioner ! But they fat- 
tened in an amazing manner, and 
at last when roasted and larded 
with little slips of Wiltshire bacon, 
obtained at Agra, and accompanied 
by a clever bread sauce, Dagon 
himself would have rubbed his 
hands. There is a sect who put 
little snips of lemon peel into 
bread sauce. A moment’s reflec- 
tion w'ould have shewn them that 
the presence of the pepper-corn 
renders this conduct highly re- 
prehensible. The orthodox te- 
nets of cookery must be preserv- 
ed at all hazards : let these here- 
tics therefore be anathema ma- 
ranatha. The spirit of reform 
once awakened spread to every 
thing around me. 1 found it 
was not the least more expensive 
to have windows cleaned and 
panels rubbed with sand-paper : 
1 found that as druggets and 
cljintzes were necessary, their co- 
lors might just as well be chosen 
with respect to their general ef- 
fect. One day looking at my 
cluiir, which was down-hill in 
front, and in consequence abo- 
minably uncomfortable, it struck 
me that it might just as well be 
down-hill behind. A saw effect- 
ed this, and the same chair after- 
wards became popular, being of- 
ten asked for as ** that fellow that 
leans back.” Thus gradually 
comfort was established, and 1 
really found a good moral effect 
on myself in the cheerful bustle 
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of the servants cleaning and rub- 
bing and polishing, and giving 
the general impression of the 
household being alive, whereas 
in some places, where heat pre- 
vails, you might suppose they 
were all stone-dead, such dark- 
ness, silence and languor 9 ver- 
whelm the casual visitor. 

English ideas of riding and the 
management of the horse are so 
entirely sui ^eneris^ and are more- 
over so completely conservative 
in principle, that it is very diffi- 
cult for an Englishman in this 
country, who has been accustom- 
ed to the stable at home, not to 
consider any deviation from what 
he has seen or been accustomed 
to, as something unnatural or 
preposterous. An Englishman 
does not consider French horses 
as different from English ones, 
but not as horses at all. They 
are quite as unreal to his mind 
as those that Xenophon or Vir- 
gil described, or those which Ju- 
lio Romano painted. So about 
French riding, an Englishman 
does not say the French ride dif- 
ferently from us, but the French 
can't ride. Now, I think, an 
English gentleman fond of the 
stable coming to Calcutta, would 
from his strong associations be dis- 
satisfied with the Arab, and turn 
rather to the Waler. I certainly 
felt this : 1 saw several beautiful 
Arabs (and at beautiful prices by 
the way), but they were all, more 
or less, wanting in endowments the 
English eye demands. Finding 
therefore a Waler which came 
more up to my idea of what a horse 
should be, at least was more Rke 
the animal 1 had always been 
taught was a horse, he was my first 
purchase. He was a brown horse 
of singular power, and though at 
times a rather violent and difficult 


horse to ride, he was a splendid 
mover, and as safe as a church, if 
the simile has not, in latter days, 
lost its aptness. This horse was 
named “ Typhoon,” when I 
bought him : and 1 suppose he 
was so called from certain moods 
of outrageous demeanour, which 
came on much after the fashion of 
tropical storms. I remember once 
at Muttra riding towards the city, 
when a native procession sudden- 
ly issued out of the street. At 
sight and sound of this, Typhoon 
flew into such a tremendous pas- 
sion, that what with his pulling^ 
plunging, raving and tearing, I 
had scarcely any idea where we 
were going, till 1 found myself at 
my own door, and glad to dis- 
mount for a few minutes to reco- 
ver a fatigue as great as that of a 
severe personal encounter. But 
these storms very seldom happen- 
ed, and in general he was an 
agreeable horse. 1 had only one 
more nag for the saddle, a mare 
nearly white, called ** Lilian she 
was country-bred, but had more 
of the Arab in her than any mare 
1 think 1 have seen in this country. 
She was a very pleasant animal to 
ride, having a gentle temper and a 
beautiful mouth ; exciteable with 
other horses, but nothing more. 
For the buggy I bought a mare 
from a travelling dealer at Muttra, 
about a montlv after I arrived. 
She was a tall, handsome crea- 
ture of the Cutch breed ; chesnut 
in colour and very hollow in the 
back, which gave her the appear- 
ance when in harness, of holding 
herself remarkably well. She was 
a very tractable horse when fairly 
going, but 1 think had been 
badly treated, for in starting from 
the door or in pulling up, she got 
petulant and alarmed, and wac 
^filcult to. manage. 
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But if an Englishman is dis- 
satisfied, at first, with the horses 
in India, how much more so is 
he with the stable arrangements. 
The stable itself — an untidy barn, 
the grooms — wild kind of gypsies 
in unbleached loin-cloths, the 
most dapper amongst them by way 
of being dapper, wearing necklaces 
and ear-rings. Then the heel- 
ropes, the corn-bags, and many 
other things are all new, and 
therefore under our English view 
absurd. 1 thought at first the 
omission of hissing on the part of 
*the grooms in cleaning a horse, 
wonderfully preposterous. And 
as for the shoeing, when a young 
man came forward with a green 
velvet skull cap and long curl- 
ing hair like an Italian Count, a 
torqiioise ring on his hand, and 
his feet in slippers trimmed with 
tinsel, and sat down languidly to 
put on shoes which he had no 
idea of making himself, 1 thought 
the climax of intense folly was 
reached. And yet of the many 
experienced horse-masters in this 


country, how few find it answer 
to attempt to assimilate matters 
to the English model. 

These then were my domestic 
arrangements and personal pos- 
sessions. There is something 
perhaps a little sad, to a thoughtful 
mind, in the laying of the hearth- 
stone, the founding of the Home. 
The tie to the old family home 
seems more severed ; the decree of 
separation appears to be accepted 
and ratified by yourself. And 
then, too, as the foundations of the 
future building begin to rise above 
the ground, busy spirits seem to 
flit around the rude structure, 
spirits not yet incarnate, but im- 
patient for the mystery of life, 
and as they flit, they whisper : 
“ This will be our Home.” And 
gloomier spirits too crowd round 
the mason, grief and change, and 
the Master-spectre death grim- 
ly swearing that He some day 
will be a guest, — but Time says, 
(calm philosopher!) and this is 
saddest of all, — “ You may raise 
the fabric, but 1 will pull it down.’* 


©taptet Xi. 

BETWEEN THE READER, MTSELF, AND THE POST. 

* Break the neck of the wax, and every one give ear.” 

Love’s Labor Lost. 


And now the hottest days swept 
onward. Engendered far way in 
Western deserts, the fiery blasts 
spread their red wings over the 
land, and physical nature was 
prostrated. The earth lost all 
color and beauty, the dusty trees 
waved a precarious shadow over 
the bare clod, and the white 
heat shook, refracted, on the 
blinding lagoon. And as all this 
became greater in degree to- 
wards tlie close, the care of the 


body at last grew to be the only 
thought. To escape from the 
jaws of the furnace — this was all 
desired ; and pleasure and taste, 
and prejudice and enmity and 
fear yielded to the passive in- 
stinct. Kalidas, or whoever 
wfbte the Ritusanhara, has ob- 
served this, and extended the 
languor of the passions, in a pret- 
ty fancy, to the animal world. 
The peacock and the serpent, the 
serpent and the frog, — hereditary 
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foes, forget their respective en- 
mities in the common agony. 

The serpent with limp tongue 
and feeble twisting, seeks the 
costly shadow of the peacock's 
tail, and the frog, unable to endure 
the stony drought and the ex- 
hausted marsh, ventures under the 
fell canopy of the serpent's crest. 

There is a grim repose within 
the house, no sound disturbs the 
darkened rooms, but the whine of 
tlie therinantidote and the mur- 
mur of the tempest without. For 
it is a tempest without ; peep 
through the Venetian, and you 
will see the colourless day is all 
astir : the soiled and sandy trees 
are roaring with the dreadful 
Simoom, and the young men em- 
ployed to work the punkahs and 
to wet the grass mats arc muffled 
up and struggling on with the 
labors of the verandah, like sailors 
in a rough night at sea. 

And then towards evening the 
tempest ceases, and when the sun, 
deadened with the muddy at- 
mosphere, sinks grimly away, he 
leaves behind him breathless, 
suffocating night. And wearied 
man can find little rest in sleep, 
and tossing on his couch longs 
for the morning and looks towards 
the East. But no streak of glory 
announces the dawn, a space in 
the heat fog silently intensifies in- 
to white Are light, and behold the 
day-meteor has begun his jour- 
ney ! Then the recent dweller 
in the land turns, almost in 
despair, to the north and cries 
** Oh God ! for a chalice of moun- 
tain air, and a draught of the 
breezes that murmur throughnhe 
Himalayan pines I" 

It was such a morning towards 
the end of June, and 1 had been 
out in the buggy, in a very pot- 
tering way, tor Kate, (as I 


called the mare, partly that I 
might at suitable times use the 
expression ** Kate's crazed”) with 
the exception of going into a 
henna bush at starting before I 
could get the reins, made no de- 
monstration of spirit, and seemed 
to wonder what could take her 
master down the Agra road, and 
indeed there was but little to see. 
At some distance off a long line of 
stunted trees stood against the 
heavy sky, like a string of camels 
crossing a ridge of the desert, 
and in truth the absence of color 
made the earth so like thosS 
plains of everlasting desolation 
that 1 returned home quite de- 
pressed. But as palm-trees and 
a well to the traveller in those 
regions was the appearance of 
good Hunsraj bearing in his 
hands three English letters and 
the “ Home News.” 

Take in the tea-things, shut 
up the house, pull the punkah, 
spin round the thermantidote, 
and leave me. These letters ! 
all quite different in aspect, one 
on thick blue paper and directed 
in a fat handwriting, that looked 
as if it had been laid on with a 
brush instead of executed with a 
pen : then Mary's familiar little 
characters, and on the thinnest 
French paper, provided, I knew 
so well, by my mother’s directions, 

lest the letter should cost Ned 
too much.” And then a white 
glossy letter, addressed in a free 
flowing hand, with a whirling sort 
of capital E in Edward, and very 
wild tts” in Muttra. This was 
from Margaret, and I kept it till the 
last, like a cat, sure of its mouse 
and playing with it for a while, 
before the final crunch. The &t 
handwriting was that of dear old 
Mr. Baker, and as 1 think it will 
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interest the reader, I shall lay 
the letter before him entire. 

Ottery Parsonage, 

My Dear Edward. — I was 
smoking my pipe down in the 
arbor-house in our garden, a beau- 
tiful May morning it was, and 
these words came into my mind 
of King Solomon calling to bis 
sweetheart to arise, for the 
time of the singing of birds had 
come, (you can’t match the old 
Book in the poetry line with your 
Byrons and stuff) when down 
Vomes old Baker, [he always so 
called his wife, and she called him 
‘ Old Joe’] and says she, write 
and tell Edward that our Charity 
is going east.” So I made up my 
mind to drop you a line. The 
way it is, you see, is this. My 
sister Jane married John Kirby, 
a worthy and pious man, up along 
Lincolnshire, now gone to his 
account, and they had a sight 
of sons and daughters, amongst 
which, as you may say, Ilesther 
was the flower of the flock. Well, 
she married, two years ago, (I 
think I told you before) one An- 
drew Marvell, a descendant of 
the great man of that name, and 
a native of Hull, and to boot a 
sawbones in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. This man comes 
latter end of April, turning Tor- 
qu£^ way, and Hesthev persuades 
him to spend a day or two with 
uncle Joe. He turned out a 
nice fellow, rather new-fangled 
by the bye, and Hesther took an 
amazing liking to our Charity, and 
so it came about for Andrew 
Marvell to propose taking her 
along with them to India in Oc- 
tober next. This was like a dag- 
ger in Baker’s and my ribs, for our 
Charity’s just a sun-beam in the 
parlor, and 1 can’t abide to think 


of her vacant place. But then 
this came over me, it won’t do to 
stand in the girl’s light. Per- 
haps if she goes East, she’ll 
marry well, and if she stays along 
with us, may be she won’t. So I 
made up my mind, not without a 
bit of a wrestle on my knees, that 
she 'should go. She don’t want 
to go, partly as I think on ac- 
count of Mr. Mathews, as was 
down here March last with your 
brother William, and is here again 
now. For I know something of 
these things. Master Ned, and 
when I was a youngster chucked 
, the lasses under the chin with 
the best of you. But old Baker 
thinks it is all make-believe, and 
that she’s very glad to go, for 
the old woman says that her 
head’s running after a young chap 
who went East some months since, 
1 hope it is. Andrew Marvell 
must be getting on for five and 
thirty by this time, he’s been ten 
years in India already, and now 
he’s going back after leave. If 
you come across him, I need not 
bid you be kind to little Charity, 
but take Hesther by the hand, 
for she’s as sweet a lass as 
ever danced round a Maypole, 
though I say it as should not. 
Andrew has good expectations : 
he has got an old uncle living at 
Hull, who’s saved a mint of mo- 
ney, they say, but he keeps him- 
self so close that no one knows 
who’s to have it. The old gen- 
tleman’s been playing sick once 
or twice, and they thought he 
was going his way, but he didn’t, 
and all the time not a word did 
he tirop about the mopus. Well 
— God forbid that 1 should hurry 
him, but if he has made his peace 
with his Maker and should drop 
off, 1 do hdpe'ke will remember 
Andre w» for nobody would re- 
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ceive a windfall better than Hcs- 
ther. Bless me, Edward, you 
should hear your brother Willi- 
am, he is higher than ever. I 
said to him ’tocher evening up 
at the Court, said I, in my plain 
way — “ I tell you what it is 
William, you can only ipake 
one more step up the steeple and 
then you ’ll come to the weather- 
cock, and we may look out for 
changing.” 

Says he “ I won’t say anything 
to you till you leave off that 
black gown on Sundays.” Well, 
1 told him 1 would leave it off 
when it was worn out, and 1 
could have told him that for the 
first ten years 1 was a parson, 1 
always preached in a surplice, be- 
cause 1 had not money enough to 
buy a gown. But 1 say nothing 
against William, for if ever a cha- 
ritable generous young man lived, 
he’s the chap. And so upright 
too. 1 was obliged to tell him 
that Butler Andrews had been 
going on badly at the public 
house, and says William, ” you 
were quite right to speak, but 
don’t till the squire, because he 
will fret. I will manage matters 
quietly.” So he set about it, and 
he has managed already to get 
Andrews to touch the book against 
brandy, which is a great thing. I 
don’t want to see him a total, but 
that nipping, nipping away at the 
spirits is such a bad business. The 
squire, he’s famous. 1 met him 
riding on your mare to-morning 
down the village, and ” Sir,” said 
I, “ you’re growing younger.” 

** It’s sleeping in sermon-times,” 
said he ” Parson, that sets me up,” 
and he laughed his old laugh 
quite pleasant. 1 find my sprawl- 
ing hand has most ways filled the 
paper. Old Baker adds her warm 
love, and bida me inform you she’s 


making some best gooseberry wine 
to send by our Charity, and she 
says if you meet any ginger pre- 
serves out your way, and will 
keep your eye on them for her, 
she will make it up to you in 
something else. Being a Parson 
1 must not finish without one of 
my sermons. I need not say 
m’uch ; — remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth, Ed- 
ward, and He will not forget you 
when you arc an old man like me , 
and turning your face towards 
the grave, wliere we have seen a 
a great many go, and where wcT 
• must go ourselves. Charity’s up 
at the Court, so 1 send her love by 
proxy. 

Your affectionate old friend, 

Joseph Baker. 

I cannot say that I was altoge- 
ther well pleased with the intelli- 
gence of Charity’s coming out. 
The coarseness of the Bakers was 
so relieved by their goodness that 
it passed quite unobserved, but it 
did not follow that their relations, 
especially their male relations, 
would be at all nice. 1 thought 
it possible that Ilesther Marvell 
might be a favorable specimen of 
that most charming section of the 
maids of England, the daughters 
of Clergymen, but it did nol fol- 
low that her husband would be a 
desirable acquaintance, and ‘ 1 
must say that^ayoung Surgeon 
from Hull, ” somewhat new- 
fangled,” presented an image to 
my mind of a person in spectacles, 
with a snobby fore-head and 
turn-down collars, a little ob- 
strusive with the sthethoscope— - 
from which 1 instinctively shrunk. 
Now Charity was one of Nature’s 
countesses, and from her great 
tact and delicacy could have 
moved in any sphere with grace,, 
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and I /’clt vi'ry c^riovfd fliat sJio 
slionlii anpcMi* in a m‘\v society to 
(.INadv.mt.i^'i-. llowcvc'rl could 
<lo luif wait, and see how 

iiitittors till lied out. 

Afary’s letter was full of ilo- 
incslic news, and I shall only 
|)l;ice on lei'oid certain exit acts 
Iroin it luoie or less peitiueiit to 
our narrative. T shoulil niL'UlioYi 
that iu\ brother William had re- 
in rued fioin America in the spriie^ 
ol tl'.e year. 

“ All. Alathi'ws, W'lio came to 
see AVilliam on his return, is luie 
a.i^ain now. William was at 
school at AVinchesier with him, 
and sa\s he i" a Aery rle\er man. 
He i^ not at all ol AVilliam's way 
of ihii'kni^, hut 1 must do A\ iJ- 
liam the credit to say that ho 
jeveiences j^ood piinciple and 
eondin-i w!u’ie\er he ii. 

I do not thnik \ou e\er .saw 
jAfr. Mai hews. Mama thinks 
Jie is luimhome. He has been 
jui^inn a j^iiotl deal ol attention 
to little Charity, and j)ei,.aj)>. if 
any thiiii; could liajipeii it ini^ht 
thiani;(' her plans. ISiie would 
make any one a ;^of)(l wile, ainl 
AVilliam says Mr. Al.uhews would 
be a i;ood hu.sliand. We heaid 
something of (.'harily's ^'oini^ to 
India before, but Air, Jlaker ask- 
ed us not to tell \(jii till it u...n 
settled, and now he says lie ha', 
written to you himself. iU.iina 
and I WQre at Toupiav e hen the 
Alarvells came to Ottery, and so 
we did not sec ihem. Tt is a u'nsat 
©jieniiij^- for (diaiity, and Air. 
IVIarvell, who lias a little jiioper- 
1y, hasbien veiy {generous about 
out (It and every tlnn*^. The only 
di.uvhaek is, and dear Air. Haker is 
Vei N mneh distressed about it, that 
thi-y s.is Air. Alarvell has adopt- 
ed "unie dieadi'nl 1‘Veneli ideas, 
and ii a ci'iimuinist, or some very 


w'ieked sort of republican. Hut 
lie never talks about these ma - 
ters even to his wife, and went to 
Chnrcli twice, the Sunday he was 
here, so that we hope ilune i.s 
some exanu,(?iatii)ii. AVilliam w’as 
not at home, so that Ikipa alone 
saw him, and the only thinj^ I'.ipa 
said of liim W'as, that he uu^liL 
to have been in the Aimy. 

A' 

lAijia has left olf ridinj^- on old 
('ardinal, and has taken to yonv 
Katlileen. He sa\s thinLj;.^ liavt* 
lieen LCt'tiin^ out of order since 
he Jiad the i^oul, and he has to 
• keep a stiict ('ye on the estate, 
and so he lidcs about in the old 
wav, j.;otni;‘ to see the nmn at 
woik in the IIlKIs, and “ siipm-- 
inteiidini^'’ as the dear old man 
s.iys. He wants to know Jiow 
your Xcvv South Wah’s ho’se 
stood the jouniey up llie count! y. 
He l)e; 4 s to know if ^',iam means 
beans, and if s-o, lemiiuN vou 
they a!c heal in, He liiinks 
licel-ropes nreat uoum. nsc, they 
are only lit, he says, lor tellier- 
inr^ a donkey on a Common. 

ALiin t is very much amused 
W’ith your domestic tiouhles : slie 
So wishes slie had thought of 
givm;^ yon a icw lessons before 
\ti\i went about cookery, iVc. She 
hid.s me tell yon, llie si'ivants 
need not liave hot meat evt*ry 
day, as they really' pieler cold 
oecasiunally for a change. Hut I 
tell mama tliat she I'oi gets your 
servants are Indian, and would 
pcrhajis only eat hot meat with 
ices and things. She says 
no use buying cheap taiile 
linen, buy the best damask. And 
one little word about yourself, 
she adds, do be carelnl and not 
go out in the sun in llie middle 
of llie day, without your hat. 
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^Fr, Mathews and William have 
just come in ; they have been 
lookiuf^ at the Churcli ; William 
wants to restore tlie screen, of 
which parts are still standinjr. 
Mr. Mathews is not lli.irh Church, 
blit William says he undcr.stands 
arcliitcctiire, and he can draw in- 
teriors, as mama thinks, very well. 

Charity has ran up fram the 
parson.ij^e aiiil is peeping; over my 
slioulder : she sends her best 
love, and tells you to look out for 
lier in India. If she passes 
through your town, she pro-* 
mises to pay you a morning call, 
and we are to have a description 
of your drawing-room : we cannot 
think whcit a man’s drawing-room 
is like.” 


Clary’s letter threw no liglit 
on Andrew Marvell: wliat a com- 
munist surgeon, whom my falher 
thought lilted for the Army, could 
be like, it was indeed *n puzzle to 
guess. Burning to open my 
third letter, [ positively had 
the coxcombry to trifle a little 
with the “ilonio News.” And 
what a strange tiling onr bi- 
monthly budget is ! Removed as 
we are involuntai ily from the 
scene of action, wo cannot help 
regarding the alfiirs of busy 
London with something of the 
same pitying wonder with which 
the recluse Cow per, sitting over 
his tea in the snug parlor, used 
to listen to the “ folio of four 
pages” from the same troubled 
scene, In his day. 


‘ 'Tis ploasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to sec the stir 
Of the groat Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends thro’ all her gates 
At a safe distance, when the dying sound 
Tails a soft murmur on the uninjured ear.” 


Pleasant ! but sometimes de- 
pressing; for what is the roar but 
a blended sound ofientimes of the 
words (Jold, War, Quackery, 
Babble, and all-powerful, all -pre- 
valent, Humbug, and the gentler 
atiaiiis, Tiuth, Benevolence, are 
drowned in this. But I must open 
this white glossy letter. Oh ! 
dearest Maigar* t, how natural for 
you to feel dispirited : you with 
your constitutional vivacity and 
cheerfulness to live so lonely in 
tliat little cottage, with no socie- 
ty, no friends, it is a sore tjial 
for you, indeed ! 

1 will transcribe a few passages. 

“ I have not summoned up 
courage yet to tell mama of our 
engagement ; not that 1 am at all 
VOL. Ill, — NO. 1. 


ashamed of having made it pri- 
vately ; not that 1 at all fear her 
displeasure, but, dearest Edward, 
1 cannot conceal from you that 
much as I love and respect dear- 
est mama, I do not foci that 
cliild-Iikc conlldeuee in her that 
I should like to run to Jier knees 
and sob out my whole heart be- 
fore her. It may be the dilfer- 
ence of our creeds ; it may 
be, forgive me, Edward, if tliis 
is wicked, that I feel towards her 
a little of that dislike (dare 1 
write the word ?) that tliey say 
people feel to others they have 
wromjed. Tor 1 have wronged 
her by my very existence. Jlut 
then 1 know 1 have not been to 
blame, and 1 think 1 should be 
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better away, I could love her 
more warmly if we were separate. 
I should take delij^ht in telling 
her every little incident that oc- 
curred, if she were not near me. 
But when we are together, there 
seems a sort of cloud over us. 
And then I should grow lively 
and cheerful and forget my mis- 
fortunes. Ah, Edward, how I 
look forward to your coming, to 
the emancipation, not, I do not 
mean, from dearest mama’s so- 
ciety, but from my false position. 
I shall be your wife : never mind 
u'^Mt I was before. These things 
have been pressed upon me late- 
ly : I used not to think of them ; 
but seeing me lonely rather some 
days, good Mr. Haynes has been 
talking the subject of my birth 
over to me, and pointing out how 
of course 1 am free from any just 
censure. Do not delay to claim 
me, and I will come into the 
world leaning on you, and they 
shall respect me, yes, and fear me, 
if 1 like. And I will not desert 
dearest mama, I will try and love 
her more and more, and we will 
describe all oiir lives to her. And 
then when I am yours, and when 
1 am the mistress of your house, 
this dreadful dream of shame shall 
be forgotten, and wc will kneel 
together, and you shall teach me 
to pray for forgiveness, if any- 
thing 1 am writing no\jf is wrong. 

♦ 

Are you very gay at Muttra ? 
Tell me what the ladies are like. 
Do not think 1 shall be mopish 
and dull because I have been 
brought up so quietly. Your 
house shall be as gay as any bo- 
dy’s, and they shall never .say, 
he's married some country lass, 
w « « 

Ah ! how often I think of those 
days, when you used to trot down 


on Katlilccn, an# drink tea and 
sing. In tl)osc days I used to 
read and draw aw'ay, without 
thinking of any thing unhappy ; 
but never mind — it is not for 
long, you will soon come or send 
for me, and then the night will 
have passed away, and the new 
day will have dawned. 

* « * 

I must not write gloomily to 
you, Edward, for you are far 
away, and are separated from 
your dear sister, and mother, and 
^liss Lee. Ah, your sister I I 
know she will only look upon me 
as your’s, and love me for your 
sake. She is too good and gentle 
to think any thing cruel.” 

This was rather a painful and 
yet in many respects a most 
pleasing letter to me, because 
what a joy it would be to soothe 
this dear girl’s sorrows, and to 
mtike her forget her misfortunes ; 
and how gratifying it was to see 
she relied entiiely on me to re- 
deem her and give her what she 
thought her lost position. 1 1 was 
very foolish of old Haynes to 
talk about such matters to her, 
however, for I would rather she 
should have looked upon me 
simply as her lover, and not as 
one who could confor anything 
like a benefit on her. Bui £ 
felt I could explain all these mat- 
ters to her some day. 

As I was lying back after fin- 
ishing my rending, Hunsraj came 
softly into the room, and as his 
wont was, when the overland mail 
arrived, began to ask after my 
father, and he generally conclud- 
ed with a few miscellaneous ques- 
tions on England. 

This time be asked if there 
were any trees in my country, 
and learning that there were, he 
further inquired, if there was a 



Somet. 


pood well in London city, and be- 
ing satisfied on this point also, he 
Mas leaving tlie room, when the 
thought struck him as so pleasant, 
that he should be treated as a 
human being and not as an Orang 
Otang, that he returned to men- 


tion that he made it tne 
of daily prayer that I m||W 
speedily accede to the 
Generalship. I told him the^ 
things were the work of Time. 

“ What God wills ^an happen 
at once,” said Hunsrlg. 


(To he Continued.) 


SONNET. 

BY SYLVANUS SWAKQUILL. 

Deliver \Ncc from danger and from ill, 

Engenders gratitude within the brea«st, 

And when the danger’s imineiit, contest. 

Or ill insufferable, — deepest still 
Strikes Gratitude its root. The root at will 
Sends forth the flower consummate — ever blest, 

Called Love, — whose fragance heaven and earth attest, 
Whose equal blows not on the vale or hill ! 

Upon this Law of human nature, God, 

Hath acted chiefly in the days of yore, 

Witness the Ark of Noah riding high 
The riiflian billows — witness Egypt’s sliore. 

With Pharoah’s army scattered at His nod, 

And witness tliou— Dread Cross of Calvary ! 

Baugmrtree, near Calcutta^ \ 
nth Seplr. lSo3, j 
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It is a creditable trait of poor 
human nature, though some of its 
immediate l^anifestations may be 
more or less humiliating ; tliat no 
sooner is a great and good man 
gathered to his rest, than tha 
tongues and pens which were for- 
merly most active and even hos- 
tile in their criticism, hasten to 
celebrate his obsequies wiih the 
loudest and most indiscriminate 
piunegyric. This spirit, which 
was exhibited on so remarkable a 
scale last year in England, cannot 
have escaped the notice of the in- 
telligent observer of our own re- 
cent calamity. Like the Duke 
of A^ellington, Mr. Thomason 
was assailed, during his life-time, 
by every weapon that the ar- 
moury of party could furnish ; like 
that hero he dies — and his loss is 
felt as a public misfortune. So 
true is the caustic touch of the 
Homan Poet — 

Virtufem incolumcin odimas, 

Siiblatam ex oculis qnsesiuius invidi. 

But Thomason was by no 
means an ideal character, and to 
paint him as such is to lose the 
lesson of his life. Certain merits^ 
certain defects characterized his 
career, as they do those of 
every man ; it is on striking the 
balance that the extraprdinary 
virtues of the man appear. 
Throughout the influential por- 
tion of his course, it will be found 
that the paramount object was 
the preservation of the village 
communities, tlie “ little repub- 
lics*’ of Sir C. Metcalfe; which 
after successfully weathering the 
storms of centuries, had, in Ben- 
gal, subsided before the well- 
ttieaiit dogmatism of doctrinaires, 


and the overwhelming tenacity of 
Anglo-Saxon purpose. The first 
(and most noble) object of our 
Government in any territory that 
may accrue to them is always the 
limitation of that demand on the 
rent of land which the custom of 
the country has invariably left at 
the discretion of the ruling power. 
It is obvious that by so doing, a 
valuable property is at once cre- 
ated, where the occupier had pre- 
viously only derived his precari- 
ous subsistence in a way that 
rendered literal the utmost hy- 
perboles of Asiatic submission. 
The question, in whom should 
this property be vested ; in other 
words, with whom should the set- 
tlement be made, was answered 
in the Lower Provinces by an 
arrangement which has ever 
swamped the ancient proprieta- 
ries, or left them at the mercy of 
an absentee landlord, say rather 
a middleman between them and 
their real constitutional landlord — 
the State. In settling the North 
West Provinces immense labour 
was devoted to the prevention of 
such another blunder ; and Thom- 
ason, who succeeded to the po- 
licy of the original legislators, 
had to encounter bitter and often 
able opposition in carrying out 
their plans. The doctrines which 
in the last century John Shore 
liad communicated to Sir Philip 
Francis, led naturally to the ** per- 
manent’* or Zemindaree Settle- 
ment ; and the violent and some- 
what vague diatribes of Junius 
found in these Provinces a skilled 
and practical application from the 
logical mind of Henry Boulder- 
son. Maxiius of political econo- 
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my were quoted in favour of 
larp;e holdings, and of the omni< 
potence of capital ; to the vica- 
rious (or rather joint) responsi- 
bility which forms so marked a 
feature of the co-parcenaary te- 
nures, it was objected that such 
arrangement was in principle in- 
correct ; and where, as in ntimer- 
ous instances, the proprietary 
bodies were no longer held to- 
gether by ties of blood or caste, 
it became not only unjust but 
impolitic to assert in this arbi- 
trary manner, a connection which 
had ceased to exist. 

Mr. Thomasom met these and 
similar objections by the publi- 
cation of “ Directions to Settle- 
ment and Land Revenue Offi- 
cers.** In this work the subject 
was treated in a purely scientific 
point of view. But it was tri- 
umphantly demonstrated to all 
those whose practical acquain- 
tance with it enabled them to 
understand the somcwliat esote- 
ric nature of the reasoning, that 
India was not ripe for the intro- 
duction of European economy. 
That the Talookadars had sel- 
dom any legal title, and that in 
almost all cases, the village con- 
stitution had survived in a co-or- 
dinate condition, even where to 
a superficial enquiry it would 
appear to be almost, or en- 
tirely, obliterated. That in re- 
viving the village system where 
clear traces of it existed, and in 
shelving the usurping Talookadar 
on a fiiir allowance from the eol- 
'lections, the Government might 
indeed surrender advantages of 
its own, (for the Revenue ^was 
safer and easier to raise from one 
wealthy man than from a score of 
cultivating proprietors) ; but that 
on the other hand, to effect the 
settlement with the latter was to 


provide for the prospericy of^the 
country in the manner most akui 
to the feelings, most favorable . to. 
the moral and political improv^ 
ment of the people, with regard 
to the joint responsibility.^ Again, 
nothing could bo more clear or 
satisfactory. The remedy aga|nst 
the objections founded on a pos- 
sible want of unanimity among 
the members of the township was 
Ipft in their own hands ; any one 
shareholder could peremptorily 
demand a full and complete sepa- 
ration of interests and responsibi- 
lity ; and, in cases where the ex- 
pense and delay of such a pro- 
cess were desired to be avoided, 
the jarring wishes of the commu- 
nity could be satisfied by a less 
complete partition, under which 
the Collectors would resort to 
every other means df realizing 
the Government demand sooner 
than proceed against the unoffendr 
ing proprietors ; moreover, that 
this hypothecation of the land for 
the claim of the State could not 
take place without the full con- 
sent of the parceners ; who were 
thus, and through the election of 
representatives from their own 
body at once clothed with eve- 
ry advantage of self-government 
which the warmest friend of the 
people could at present reason- 
ably demand. 

To these positions may be add- 
ed, as far as Thomason is person- 
ally concerned, that the policy 
thus ably vindicated was inaugu- 
rated by other officers, and au- 
thoritatively enjoined by the In- 
dia House before the late Lieute- 
nant Governor had anything to do 
with it. 

Other, and less tangible de- 
nunciations were current in those 
days. He was accused of Ma- 
chiavelism — vague but tei ting in- 
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dictment in Knglish politics — it 
was even said that he ignored the 
principle of the statute of limita- 
tions, and attempted to bias the 
minds of Civil Judges, in his zeal 
for the hereditary proprietors, so 
long overborne by violence or 
: fraud. 

To suclv impeachments Thoma- 
son may well have been inacces-« 
sible. Like many another states- 
man, he had in truth nothing to 
oppose to them but his own good 
conscience, and the maxim of 
“ Respiee finera.” And, on the 
whole, it must surely be admitted 
that the work has been crowned 
by the end. Against improvi- 
dence and profligacy on the part 
of individuals he may not altoge- 
ther have been able to guard ; 
and there have been instances in 
which tlie agricultural brother- 
hoods have failed to reap the full 
benefits his labours designed 
them ; but in these instances the 
estate has often been recovered 
by the immediate management of 
tho State, or has become the pro- 
perty of an enterprising capital- 
ist. The power of the sword has 
yielded, and is replaced — bnt rare- 
ly— by the Collector’s Hanimer, 

Two points are thus exhibited 
in the public course of the de- 
parted statesman ; its unity of 
purpose, and its great success. 
One of these characteristics is 
the mere result of the other. 
Mild and grave, he was not the 
less an enthusiast. If, in the 
prosecution of liis favourite de- 
signs — at once so benevolent and 
80 practical — he were occasional- 
ly led to strain hard upon the^^ 
nice doctrines so peremptory in'f 
private morality, or to construe 
them more liberally than he 
ha^e done where his own 
-welfests alone hud been concern- 


ed ; or if, in devoted ^orption 
to one line of duty he some- 
times overlook matters less im- 
mediately bearing on the cherish- 
ed object ; he may in doing so 
have forfeited all claim to be con- 
sidered a perfect Ruler, but he 
has gained the gratitude of the 
country, and the unchallenged 
credit of success. 

What share in the formation of 
that amiable but earnest cliarac- 
ter may have been borne by his 
parents may be supposed by 
those who know, that their friend, 
the late Rev. C. Simeon, has re- 
corded that in an intimacy of many 
years he never knew a harsh 
word to pass between them, 
llis father had proceeded to In- 
dia as a Chaplain in 1808, under 
the patronage of Mr. C. Grant : 
and it was, we presume, to the 
same good oflices that James 
Thomason, a student of Cam- 
bridge, owed the appointment to 
Haileybury som’(^ twelve years 
later. It was in 1822 that he 
landed in this country, the same 
yejir which witnessed the pro- 
duction of Mr. Holt Maefejn- 
zie’s invaluable RegulatioiV VII. 
of 1822.; a measure unworkable 
in itself, but stored with facts, 
then for the first time collected 
with wonderful research, and from 
which, by sure induction, flowed 
those principles which Tlioinason 
was destined to carry out in after 
years. A period of exciting and 
important enquiry followed, (luring 
which he was engaged in other 
pursuits, till shortly before the 
passing of IX. of 1833, and the 
commencement of the settlement 
undSr Robert Mertius Bird— 
who, called,' like Thomason from 
different avocations, has, by a 
strange coincidence, died in the 
same year and well nigh month 
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as his disciple. To Thomason, 
then Collector of Azimgurh, was 
committed the settlement of that 
district ; the “ corpus as 

Mr. Bird called it, “ of fiscal ex- 
periment.” In this delicate task 
he acquitted himsdf with his in- 
variable felicity ; and received the 
warm encomiums of the I^eute* 
naiit Governor, no less than of 
the Sudder Board. The latter 
noticed, in a marked and promi- 
nent manner, “ their sense of 
obligation to Mr. Thomason, who 
had heartily entered into their 
views, perfectly comprehended 
their plans, and carried them into 
execution with great skill an^l 
judgment.” It cannot be doubt- 
ed that it was in this practical 
school that Thomason acquired 
the wonderful acquaintance with 
revenue detail, which was after- 
wards of such use to him in a 
more extended sphere. 

In his subsequent position as Se- 
cretary to Government, he learn- 
ed, we may presume, to compro- 
licnd the wheels of the great ad- 
ministrative and executive ma- 
chine ; and it was here that the 
quick eye of Lord Kllenborough 
discerned the promise that was 
in him. In 1812 he filled a 
place in the memorable Finance 
Committee, which cut down so 
many sinecures, equalised the cor- 
responding appointments through- 
out the Provinces, and establish- 
ed ihe present organization of 
the service. And on the 30th of 
October 1843, he was gazetted 
to the appointment of Lieutenant 
Governor of the N. W. Provinces, 
then about to be vacated by Mr. 
G. Clerk. 

In this office it will be in the 
recollection of most of our read- 
ers what important measures he 
inaugurated. He had a distinct 


duty before him, that of nursing 
and maturing the infant consti-^ 
tution of the Landed System. In 
a country where prescription at 
present confines the public Re- 
venue chiefiy to the rent of land ; 
and where the bulk of the popu- 
lation is dependent for subsistence 
on agricultural labour ; where, 
moreover, communication and 
mercantile capital are alike want- 
ing to give to traffic that Sus- 
tained support which renders a 
commercial nation in a high state 
of civilization almost independent 
of vicissitude of season ; it mast 
be obvious that artificial irriga- 
tion is one of the first of public 
wants. Accordingly to it Tho- 
mason early devoted his atten- 
tion, and the present canal orga- 
nization was one of the first great 
results of his administration. On 
31st May 1845 he published a 
Resolution giving effect to Act 
Yll. of that year, and vesting 
Superintendents of Canals with 
powers of Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, laying down 
rules for the management of de- 
tails, and dcffniiig offences and 
punishments. 

In the same year Deputy Col- 
lectors under IX. of '33 were 
endued with powers of Deputy 
Magistrate. Shortly followed a 
scheme of the utmost importance 
to the public works of the coun- 
try ; in the employment of a sub- 
ordinate class of Civil Engineers 
at competent salaries. 

Regulation Yll I. of ’46 grap- 
pled with the delicate task of 
defining the duration of existing 
land'settlements ; and probably 
emanated, like others bearing on 
the N. W. Provinces, from the 
Lieutenant Governor. From 
time to time followed the regula- 
tion of district letter-posts ; the 
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abolition of transit dues on cotton ; 
an arrangement for preventing de- 
lay in the commencement of pub- 
lic works sanctioned on estimate ; 
the foundation of the C. E. College 
at Roofkec ; the arrangements 
of supplies and police on the up- 
per portion of the Grand Trunk 
Road ; and the great initiating 
measure on Vernacular educa- * 
tion,^now under such successful 
management in the eight districts 
selected for experiment by the 
Hon’ble Court. It was not 
Thomason’s fault that the plan 
wa/ not introduced on a more ex- 
tensive footing, but his scheme 
was too large, and the estimated 
expense more than the Home 
Government were then prepared 
to undertake. A completion of 
this design would be a graceful 
testimonial to the merits of their 
departed servant. We do not 
mean as to the details ; for Tho- 
mason, with characteristic zeal, 
had proposed to interweave oven 
this measure wdth the constitu- 
tion of his beloved “republics;” 
the school master was to be a 
village ofllcer, endowed with a 
jageer of village-land. Of course, 
now that another plan has been 
set on foot, be it better or worse 
than his own, he would not have 
wished to unsettle every thing by 
a return to his original proposal. 
But the system having succeeded, 
we c!innot doubt that it will ere 
long be made universal through- 
out such parts of the country as 
may be similarly situated, includ- 
ing, probably, at least, the whole 
of the Sub-IVesidency of Agra. 

Among all the measures above 
enumerated, it will be perceived 
that while there is certainly none 
not still in healthy opera- 

S i, there is none that has not a 
ring on the condition, of the 


agricultural payers of Revenue. Tt 
is' indeed a marked defect of the 
school to which the late Lieutenant 
Governor belonged, that they are 
apt to consider the Land Reve- 
nue and its incidents as the “one 
thing needful.” Public works, 
education, postal arrangements, 
and, worst of all, matters of police 
and criminal administration seem 
to be chiefly regarded as bearing 
on the village system, instead of 
the latter being viewed mainly as 
subordinate to the general pros- 
perity of the country. Hut it Is 
matter of congratulation in the 
l9ng run that to each labourer 
should be prescribed his allotted 
task ; Tliomason docs not stand 
out as a man of large views, as 
idle stereotype delights to an- 
nounce. Rather a man of one 
idea ; but that one firmly found- 
ed on a conviction of the inter- 
ests of the Government he serv- 
c,d| and of the people committed 
to his care. Not even perhaps a 
man of genius, unless that title 
can be bestowed on moderation 
and common sense in their most 
unclouded splendour, and on te- 
nacious but intelligent adherence 
to a line of action deliberately and 
.wisely embraced. A bright spe- 
cimen, we think, of the brave, 
practical Englishman at his work ; 
respecting, with his whole soul, 
all existing rights, as long as 
they involve no public wrong ; 
devoting his best energies and re- 
sources to what he held to be his 
DUTY ; expressing himself, for 
tjie most part in deeds, not words. 
Here indeed he shines, here he 
is pcjrfect ; never was there seen 
a more unbounded abnegation of 
self, or a more uncompromising 
absorption in cheerful labour 
more sincere love of the people, 
more philanthropy, accessibility, 
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or liberality of mind. Yet not a 
man of large vievrs, fortunately for 
all concerned ; men of large views, 
the poets of life, love to ‘‘subject 
the shews of things to the desires 
of the mind,” grasping at a grand 
ideal, they are too often doomed 
to find with bitter disappointment, 
how wide is the interval between 
conception and execution^ 

However great their influence 
on posterity, they usually de- 
part without obtaining the re- 
ward so prized by the wise King 
of Israel. They are rarely per- 
mitted to “ see the good of their 
labours.” Not so with Thomas 
son. Prematurely as he was re- 
moved, it was yet granted to him 
to behold the peasantry lie loved 
nourishing in comfort, and grow- 


ing, however slowly, in 
genco and love of order. 

§nd the system of irrigation so 
essential to their welfare, in a fair 
way to completion : to know that 
his system was spread over t[^ 
Punjab, and probably destined 
be extended to other Presidencies, 
if we may trust the rumour that he 
was to have been appointed shortly 
to the Government of Madras* : to 
be aware that in his own provin- 
ces the revenue was highly remu- 
nerative to the State without un- 
du^ pressure on the individual, 
and to feel that his name was tri- 
umphantly quoted wherever a 
vindication might be required of 
the capacity for administration, 
either of the Government who 
employed him, or of the service he 
at once instructed and adorned. 


* Coutiriiied 'whilst these pages pass through the press.— £. S. 
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THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND. 


I. 

What like’s a lover f 
A never quiet mountain stream. 

It’d waters sparkling in the beam 
As it falls the rocks over — 

Now J03' — now grief affects his mind, 
Capricious — chaitgcful as the wind— 

Ah ! that’s a loVer ! 

^ 11 . 

What’s weddetTlife? 

The rivulet grown wide and deep, 

On whose clear bosom islets slce|>, 

Nor wake to strife ^ 

"Whilst miinrinring gently in its song 
’Tv\ixt verdant banks it glides along— 
That’s wedded Hfel 
III. 

Tlie Brook or River, 

Which dost^tJiou choose ? My soul replies. 
Casting above its grateful eyes. 

With joy' that quiver. 

No } not for me -the transient gleam 
Of beauty in the mountnin stream— 

Give me the River. ' G« 
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FROM PRINCE SOLTYKOFF*S TRAVELS IN LNDTA.* 


(Translated for Saunders' 

Sombay, March 18M, 1841. 

I am in India, as you perceive. 

It has taken me 40 days to come 
from London, and 30 from South-* 
ampton, only two of which were 
on terra finna^ although they call 
this the Overland Route. I am 
.told that it is very quick, but it 
seemed to me very long and tedi- 
ous. 1 shudder to think that the 
same irksome labour must be un- 
dergone on my return in a year 
hence, for I cannot manage to 
leave in less time. I have been 
here how some days^ but am still 
quite confused by being so sud- 
denWaluown into such a strange 
V’orlci»rt^ I cannot recall my 
ideas' ksw to write to you as I 
could wish. I fain would do so, 
hut it is difUcglt to convey my 
first impressions in their original 
state. 

In the midst of a forest of palm 
trees stands the large city of Bom- 
bay, inhabited by 280,000 Indi- 
ans and Ghebirs ; the men either 
almost naked or dressed white,, 
of a bronze complectioii, their face 
and sometimes also their arms 
and shoulders died of different 
colours, and wearing red, white, 
yellow, or green turbans ; the 
women also half naked or oddly 
arrayed in red, pink, violet, or 
white gauze, loaded with silver 
and gold ornaments as to tbeir 
feet, hands, neck, arms, nose and 
cars, and with excessively sweet 
and strongs smelling flowers .in 
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their hair ; the most grotesque 
little Indian temples, filled with 
monstrous idols, and surrounded 
by groups of emaciated fakeers, 
with nails as long and as crooked 
as the talons of an eagle ; old 
hags frightful to behold, with 
dishevelled hair and haggard eyes ; 
vast tanks bordered with stone 
steps, where dead bodies are 
Yrashed and where a crowd is al- 
ways collected ; the silent cha- 
pels of the fire-w'orshippers ; the 
noisy pagodas of the Hindoos ; a 
smell of musk all over the country, 
a horrid smell proceeding from 
the musk-rats which swarm in 
the city and throughout the ter- 
ritory of Bombay, and live under 
ground ; the noise of barbarous 
music that never ceases ; this is 
what first strikes a stranger. 
'While walking along the streets 
you may frequently see, as it were 
in open cages, inclosed by mere 
nets, a brilliancy of light — in these 
are going on the ceremonies of a 
yjndoo marriage which appears 
lo be a perfect farce. They arc 
quite children when married, a 
boy perhaps W ten or twelve to a 
girl of five or six. They are both 
fluite naked, but loaded with rings 
ttnd bracelets, smeared over with 
fellow, and surrounded by a 
number of men and women. By 
.turns they are washed, clean, and 
/then again smeared over with 
y el\o w . After this water is hand- 
ed to them several times, which 
fhey take in their mouths and 
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squirt over each other. These ab- 
surdities last three or four days 
without interruption, accompa- 
nied by an uproar of tom-toms 
and violins, night and day, that 
surpasses all imagination. Eve- 
ry thing here is gewgaw except 
the imposing forests of pplms. 
Fancy to yourself in the midst of 
all this, excellent roads, on which 
are continually passing to and fro, 
elegant English horsemen, and in 
rich equipages, ladies dressed with 
all the taste of London or Paris — 
by the side of this poesy of primi- 
tive ages, the reiinements of mo- 
dern civilization. When you tra-* 
verse in a carriage the environs of 
the city and behold in the midst of 
trees and marvellous flowers, the 
beautiful English country houses 
built in the Italian style, you al- 
most fancy yourself at Palermo. 
But when your eye alights on 
those naked men with long hair 
against a background of bright 
green banana trees, or of sombre 
cocoanut trees, your imagination 
straightway transports you to the 
regions of South America. 

The Governor of Bombay has 
a superb palace in the middle of 
a fine garden, called Parel. On 
arriving you see on the vast stepSh* 
outside, groups of Indians squat-* 
ting, but dressed in (he colours . 
of the arms of England, You 
enter an immense and lofty hall, 
throughout the length of which 
and iastened to the ceiling is an 
enormous fun with linen fringes, 
and kept in constant movement by 
means of small ropes. The win- 
dows are occupied by a sort of 
blinds made of odoriferous and 
moistened grass. Here it is al- 
ways cool, notwithstanding the 
suffocating heat outside. The^ 
Governor of Bombay, Sir James 
Carnac, had just left Parel for an*^ 


other charming house more iff 
the country, on the seaside, and 
in a sequestered spot, and on a 
rising ground called Malabar 
Point, where the tops of the palm 
trees incessantly wave to and fro 
in the fresh sea breeze;, Sir J. 
Carnac honored me with* a gra- 
cious reception, and invited me to 
a fSte that he was giving to cele- 
brate the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell. He even offered me 
rooms in his house Parel, but* 
as 1 particularly wished to be in 
the town, I declined his courtesy 
— a fatal error ou my part which 
I grievously expiated by the suf- 
focating heat and the insects of 
Black Town. 

The Governor gives a ball to- 
day, and he told me that there 
would be a number of both Ghebirs 
and Indians present. Tlie English 
society at Bombay is very numer- 
ous. But there are no good ho- 
tels ; for which reason I am lodg- 
ed in the upper story of a desert- 
ed Parsee house, the lower part 
being occupied by Haron Lotive- 
Weimar, for we took the house 
between us. It consists of im- 
mense dilapidated halls without 
doors or windows, and with seve- 
ral terraces. The birds fly about 
m'y rooms as if there was no one 
dn them, and seem determined' not 
to make any change on my ac^ 
count. In our immediate neigh- 
bourhood a wedding is being ce- 
lebrated, so that tom-toms and 
violins never cease night or i$ky ; 
Miss Emma Roberts had good 
reason to say, in her charming 
work, that Bombay offers all the 
year round the spfoctacle of a 
continual ffite ; it is true, but ‘ 
then it is a barbarous fete. Al- 
most every evening a strange 
scene passes in my rooms. It is : 
a dance of Bayaderes, who come 
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Whenever they ife sent firfr. The 
Bayaderes form, a numerous but 
exclusive caste,' whose sole occu- 
pation is to sing and dance and 
chew betel, an astringent leaf said 
to be good for the stomach, but 
which makes tlie mouth quite red. 
Tiiese danpet's are graceful and 
pleasing to behold ; arrayed in 
gauze, half gold and lialf silver^ 
and half rose, %ij;iite, violet, o-r 
cherry coloured ;^nd loaded with 
rings andipbaina^oiind their nak- 
ed feet, winch {^ibduces a clank- 
ing like that of sjiurs, but more 
silvery, when they strike the 
ground with their l\eeld. Their 
movements are so different from 
any thing 1 have ever seen, and 
60 chfirmingly graceful and origi- 
nal/ their singing so mournful 
and wild, their postures so soft, 
so voluptuous, and at times so 
lively, and the music that ac- 
companies them so discordant, 
that 1 find it very difBcultto give 
you any idea^f the thing. They 
are always attended by wild look- 
ing men who advance and retreat 
behind them, while scraping their 
instruments and beating time 
with their feet. And when 
one reflects that this dance, of a 
mystical signification, probably 
goes back to the most remote an- 
tiquity, and that for thousands of 
years it has been repeated with- 
out the dancers understanding 
what it is they perform, one be- 
comes bewildered in profoOnd 
reveries on the mysteries of this 
wonderful India. These young 
girls and many others who do 
not dance inhabit entire streets, 
the lofty houses and liglit con- 
struction of which have a some- 
what Chinese aspect. Their ha- 
fiiiations are lighted up in the 
evening, music resounds within 
them, and any one may enter who 


pleases. But the actual lords of 
the country do not at all appreci- 
ate these Indian Terpsicliorees. 
Thus it was only yesterday that 
one of these mystic dances in my 
house was rudely broken up by 
some young Englishmen who 
scared away these delicute maid- 
ens by trying to drag them round 
in a waltz. They felt themselves 
so much aiggrieved by this vio- 
lence that they threw themselves 
on the ground in tears, and for 
a long time persisted in wisliing 
to go away. 

Too much absorbed in positive 
rinterests, the English take but 
little pleasure in what India pos- 
sesses of original, 1 might also say 
of exquisite, interest ; in their 
eyes it is all trivial and common^ 
In general they disdain whatever 
differs from the ideas that pre- 
vail in their own country. It is 
in vain that Indian Nature un- 
folds herself before them, grace- 
ful and simple, wild and magni- 
ficent. In matters of “ scenery/* 
they can only tolerate or appre- 
ciate that of their own parks. In 
the neighbourhood of English ha- 
bitations in India whatever re- 
^minds them of Asia is scrupu- 
lously avoided. Their first care 
in forming a garden or a park, is 
to cut down all the palm trees, to 
pull up the plants that have an 
Indian character, and to substi- 
tute in their place Cassarinas, a 
tree that resembles the Rr tree of 
the north, and lawns of turf that 
are very expensive to keep up. 
To such an extreme docs English 
patriotism extend ! is it with 
tlvom that melancholy sentiment 
which is called das Heimwehcy 
or home-sickness f Tiiese men, 
whose very sensations are sub- 
jected to invariable rules, despise 
nature, though so wonderful in 
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her unartificial simplicityi and at 
tlie same time so varied in her 
infinite combinations of lines and 
colours, which to an artist is ^ a 
subject of inexhaustible interest. 
The unadorned grace of the na- 
tives of India is a closed book for 
them, for the natural slmcks the 
artificial mind ; and yet wAat can 
be more deplorable than the gro-*. 
tesque costume that disfigures 
our women, compared with the 
admirable draperies of the primi- 
tive dress of the Indian females, 
the folds of which are formed by 
nature herself. 

Calcutta^ 12/A Oct, 1841. • 

Every thing in Calcutta is 
dear beyond conception. jMy 
health is very good except that 
the excessive heat prostrates me : 
in walking 1 feel sometimes quite 
confused. Yesterday [ went to 
the theatre, an English one- 
comedy and drama. Tlie actors 
are excellent, and the hall very 
pretty, well light d up, and fur-, 
nished with immense fans that 
are pulled each time up to the 
ceiling. 

The evening promenade along 
the river is full of animation, and 
reaches at least a mile in length. ^ 
It reaiinds me of that of the 1st 
of May at St. Petersbourg, only> 
that there are not inany pedestri- : 
ans on it. It lasts for about one 
hour at sunset. There is also 
music. Yesterday they played 
Normat mtra Norma^ and not so 
very badly. 

The city is beautiful. The 
houses are palaces, between which 
are wide spaces enclosed lyr an 
iron railing or stone balustrades, 
with grass lawns. Trees are 
avoided, because they intercept 
the puffs of wind, sufficiently 
rare in any case. The palace of 


the ' Governor General is like a 
huge fragment of the winter palace 
at St. Petersbourg, but the others 
are in the simple Italian style, 
with terraces and vast galleries, 
shut in by Venetian blinds, and 
supported by tall light pillars— 
cleanliness reigns throughout. 

Spence’s Hotel, where I am 
'Staying, is spacious and imposing. 
Before my windows, on the lawn 
as well as on the terraces, there 
stalk about huge birds called phi- 
losophers, whicH' 1 have never 
met with before : they are very 
odd looking. • 

Yesterday I dined with the 
Governor General, a grand affair. 
We sat a long time at table, but 
when dinner was over, every one 
hurried down the immense flight 
of steps. A great number of car- 
riages and lace-covered runners 
advanced in a disorderly manner 
under the arches of* the palace, 
into which all th6 company was 
soon ^cr&wflcd, and carried off to 
the theatre in a whirlwind of dust. 
In this confusion the scarlet uni- 
forms, richly embroidered with 
gold, and *the white and waving 
plumes of the Aides-de-Camp 
stood out in relief against the 
gloomy light of the torches borne 
by the runners, and tlie dresses of 
the ladies gleamed with a fantas- 
tic splendour. 

Wlien you leave the palaces in- 
hatiited by the fashionables and 
pilings into the city, for here as 
in London the gay quarter is at 
one extremity, you enter narrow, 
but clean streets, full of bustle, in 
which are situated Uie bazars of 
the natives, a population nearly 
naked with long hair, but not so 
dark as that of Madras. 

P. S. — I have just received an 
invitation to dinner from a very 
beautiful lady whom I met at Lord 
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Auckland’s, Mrs. Prinsep. Her 
husband is a very distinguished 
and amiable man, one of the first 
dignitaries of the Indian Company, 
and his house is considered the 
most elegant in Calcutta. The 
furniture is always elegantly sim- 
ple. According to the custom of 
the place, no useless ornaments 
are allowed in the apartments. 
Coolness is the principal object, 
a piece of furniture not strictly 
necessary would intercept the air, ' 
for the free circulation of which 
so much pains are taken. For 
this reason a void seems to reign 
in the palaces of Calcutta. 

Culcntta, \5th QcM 841. 

I should like to write you some* 
thing worth reading concerning 
this capital of India, but the heat 
is fearful, and the country is low 
and damp; there is no air to 
breathe and the animal functions 
seem to stand still. All the Eng- 
lish, except the FIcrcules and the 
strong-minded persons, leave their 
bed at five o’clock nel crepmculo, 
while the sky is still of an exqui • 
site rose colour and the distant 
trees of a misty lilac, and seek the 
fresh air along the banks of the 
river either in buggies or car- 
riages, or on horseback at a foot 
pace ; for strong exercise is un- 
wholesome, and within a few mi- 
nutes after six tiie sun has alrea- ; 
dy great poiyer, and the heat is so j 
oppressive that one turns quite| 
sick. Every one therefore hastens^ 
indoors, and the punkahs are put 
in motion to create an artificial'' 
circulation. ^ ^ 

After five in the afternoon the 
handsome equipages again appear 
on the Corso, on the banks of the 
Ganges, and pallid forms ^ lie 
stretched out in carriages. The 
life of the English here is a con- 


stant struggle with death, owing 
to their peculiar habits, for it is 
not so with the natives of the 
country who take neither meat 
iior wine. They eat only light 
food, such as rice, arrowroot, sago, 
vegetables, thick milk, and whea- 
fen cukes ; and they drink no- 
thing but rice water, cocoa-nut 
• milk, and milk and water, etc. 
They brave the sun with their 
white turbans, and even without 
a turban, for the common people 
do not wear any, and their bodies 
are altogether naked. But ft is 
not only habit, tlicre is also a posi- 
tive difference in their nature. 
English children born in India 
suffer much from the sun, and 
they are nearly always obliged to 
be sent to Europe, more on ac- 

( punt of their health than of 
keir education. The fact is that 
Uhe sun acts upon Europeans in 
A frightful manner. 

^ Yesterday, while entering a 
boat to cross over to the finest 
ibotanical garden in the world, 1 
|wa8 sensible, notwithstanding tho 
pureness of the evening air, of 
la very bad odour, ’and on looking 
ground 1 perceived on the surface 
of the water a Hindoo corpse, 
fthelicad of which was knocking 
'against the boat. Dead bodies 
^are constantly seen floating down, 
,80 that the terrors of death lose 
much of their intensity, 
f I am continually traversing tho 
environs of Calcutta, attended by 
four Indians — sl coachman, a /o- 
guis de place, and two runners, 
who at one time run bfside or in 
front of the carriage to Warn Ihd 
p&ssef^ bye by their cries, and at . 
another hook themselves on be- 
hind to rest themselves, if this 
Indulgence be granted them. 

\ The natives are civiliiscd at Cal- 
cutta. One of them has just senl 
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me a written invitation ,to somo 
nautches, or Indian dances that 
he intends to give in a few days, 
and which will last for three con- 
secutive days. This morning I 
have seen a Uindpo, equally ci- 
vilized, who is engaged in com- 
merce. He is supposed to be 
one of the richest natives 5f In- 
dia, and proposes very shortly to 
visit Europe in company with 
an English gentleman. He in- 
tends to begin by Naples in or- 
der to accustom himself gradu- 
ally to the change of climate. 
This Hindoo's name is Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore, and his companion 
is Mr. Parker, a very amiable 
and agreeable man — and a mar- 
ried man, to boot. These gentle- 
men will be talked of. The. jac- 
kals howl all night in the streets 
of Calcutta, which seerqs to me 
very extraordinary. 1 can hear 
them from Spence's Hotel, situ- 
ated in the most fashionable quar- 
ter, close to the Governor’s pa- 
lace, and to many others, as well 
as large magazines of bronze or- 
naments, fine dresses, and per- 
fumery. There is an ill-omened 
poesy in these four-footed owls 
called jackals. Their cries are 
mournful lamentations, and yfiu 
would fancy them to issue from 
the most gloomy deserts, Vol- 
ney, in his Ruines, makes men- 
tion of jackals to express the 
idea of solitude. This passage 
struck the imagination of our 
brother Viadimar, and from that 
time jackals have always been as- 
sociated in my mind with some 
terrible mystery. 

October 

On my return from Chaiider- 
nagore to Calcutta I went to seve- 
ral nautches at the houses of some 
rich Indians. They were held 


in spacious courts arranged ex- 
actly like rooms, by covering them 
with a sort of ceiling loaded>^with 
lustres, and by spreading ddkh| 
over the ground. Nearly alt' tftjk 
dancing girls were ugly. There 
was only one of them atvaU pass- 
able, and she was so little that v 
she hardly deserved thus much 
*Df praise. At these,', parties I 
became acquaintedl' Wth several 
rajahs, or Indian noblemen. They 
greatly afiect English customs^ 
and some of them adopt a^'^Very 
odd fiincy costume, and cven^rtve 
in a buggy along the promeudUe^ 
But there was one .pietpresqua.*- 
young man among wh6 

wore the Delhi costume, and, un^r," 
like the others, boasted of being, 
completely Oriental, although his 
brothers had adopted European 
manners and usages. This ra- 
jah, Krishna Bahadeor, speaks 
English, however, extremely well. 
He is twenty years of age, has 
a good fiice, long hair like one of 
our deacons, a. well formed fi- 
gure, a gauze robe in the ancient 
Persian style, and trousers of a 
remarkably light sort of stuff, ex- 
cessively wide below, and so long 
that they conceal his feet, and 
'prevent his walking with fi'eedom. 

The nautches lasted three 
Inights, after which attention was 
Tpaid to the idols in whose honour 
• they had been given — colossa} 
figures of painted wood made ex- 
pressly for the occasion in each 
house. They consisted of the god- 
dess Dourga, a red colored deity • 
with ten arms ; a white goddess on 
her left ha Ad answering to Minerva, 
at least so the civilized Indians as- 
sured me; a third goddesd of a . 
sky-blue colour ; a yellow god 
with an elephaAt’s head ; and a 
dark green man with mustaches 
and whiskers (whiskers are of 
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ancient date in India) and a dis- 
agreeable expression, overthrown 
upon the ground, and devoured 
by a fabulous sort of horned lion, 
but the goddess Dourga sustains 
him by means of a silver pike 
she has plunged into his reeking 
chest, while Uie lion gnaws at 
his stomach. All this was sur- 
rounded by an immense semi-( 
circle composed of the inferior 
gods, of the Hindoo Olympus. 
On the fourth evening all these 
idols- ward escorted by a 

considerable cf^wd, and with a 
hofrible noise of:, kettle-drums 
and trumpets of all kinds, towards 
the Ganges — Gunga in Hindus- 
tani — and precipitated into it. I 
was sitting in a carriage to enjoy 
the spectacle, when in the midst 
of the crowd there passed on 
horseback a swarthy young man 
with a face like a snout, dressed 
in a tight fitting frock-coat of a 
shawl pattern in cloth of gold, 
and with a velvet cap embroider- 
ed in gold, and with a gold tassel. 
My Mahometan servant, who was 
on the driving seat, turned sharp 
round and told me that it was a 
grandson of Tippoo Saib ; but not 
the best one, for there are several 
brothers. A few minutes after- 
wards he pointed out to me a 
carriage in which were three 
persons in white eastern dresses, 
one of whom he said was Tip- 
poo ’s good grandson — probably he 
is the best paymaster. He 
speaks English,” be added ; and 
at the same time, he got down 
from his seat to address him with 
that familiarity^ whicli exists in 
spite of slavery throughout, all 
classes in the East, and came 
back with a. message that Tepou, 
as he pronounced it, wished to 
see me, and begged me to draw 
up my carriage alongside of his 


own. I then made his acquaint^ 
"'ance. He wore the Asiatic garb 
with long hair, which gavO'^him 
the appearance of a prince of the 
middle ages. The father of these 
princes could not endure the t:on- 
finement, and hadJiardly arrived 
in Calcutta, after Tippoo Saib’s 
death', before he blew out his 
brains. They were at first at 
Vellore, but were transferred hi- 
ther after the massacre of the 
English garrison at that place. 
At present they go where they 
please, for I think I remember 
' seeing one of the brothers in 
London. 

« s * e s iit 

The day before yesterday I 
spent a few hours at the country 
house of tha gentleman who has 
undertaken the management of 
my affairs, tlie Europeanised In- 
dian Dwarkanauth Tagore. Be- 
fore dinner, we rode about the 
garden, on an elephant, to give us 
an appetite. - After dinner an 
organ played several airs by 
Meyerbeer and Donizetti, but the 
jackals made such an uproar 
round the house, that it was al- 
most impossible to distinguish 
any thing. Their howling re- 
sembles the cries of children in 
distress. The master of the 
house seemed embarrassed by 
this contr^-temps, having no idea 
of the strange poetry of the thing 
for me, an European. 

* « « * « * e 

I frequently stroll along the 
banks of the Ganges at Calcutta. 
It is an animated scene extending 
several miles in length. A muU 
tilqde of Indians are always bath- 
ing there. One day quite recent- 
ly a poor young man worn out by 
disease, and thin as a skeleton, 
laid upon the sand beside the 
wateri while his friend watched 
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sadly by his side. At a little 
distance from them ^at a firah* 
min of a certain age, and of a 
severe aspect, who had just caiia 
fully painted his face, shoulders, 
and chest, and was viewing him- 
self in a mirror* On another but 
loftier estrade, covered over with 
foliage and mats on th^ top of 
poles in the form of parasols, there 
was assembled a gathering of 
Brahmans, one of whom of ex- 
cessive corpulence was being 
washed. Besides these there 
were fakeers besmeared with 
chalk, and their hair and beards 
in disorder, though braided, somg- 
times also their hair was twisted 
on the top of the head in form of 
a monstrous turban, and sprin- 
kled with a red or white powder. 
An unfortunate old man at the 
point of death had been brought 
thither in a palanquin in the hope 
of being revived by the fresh 
air ; but the haggard eye and 
emaciated figure announced the 
near approach of death. A young 
man, full of strength and grace- 
fulness coming out of the water, 
displayed his rich head of hair, 
and allowed his bronzed skin to 
dry in the last rays of the setting 
sun. There a corpse was being 
carried to the receptacle for the 
dead. The roof of the house was 
occupied by an innumerable troop 
of cormorants, while vultures and 
other birds wheeled round and 
round in the air, or stalked about 
the neighbourhood of the gloomy 
mansion. A group of Brahman 
women, slender and supple, were 
going down to the river, clothed 
in their fine draperies of gi;pen, 
lilac, or rose-coloured muslins, to 
make their last evening ablution. 
A little farther on some dead 
bodies were being burned on the 
funeral pyre, and the odour spread 
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&r and wide over the river’s 
bank, animated by so many dif- 
ferent scenes. 

Yesterday 1 again saw the sick 
youngs man, sitting down and' 
apparently convalescent. 1 was 
much surprised at it, for the other 
day he was lying without move- 
ment, add looked almost at the 
* last gasp. I give him a rupee, 
with which he seemed much 
pleased. His' friend, perchance 
his brother, was no longer 'with 
him. He had fulfilled his honor- 
able task, and, having satisfied the 
craving of his soul, had retufned 
to his ordinary train of life. A 
Brahman, who had just bathed 
himself, and his monkey, was pro- 
ceeding along with a proud air, 
the animal perched on his shoul- 
der ; both had their faces mark- 
ed with red. At intervals would 
pass a vehicle of the time of King 
Dagobert, filled with Rajahs or 
Indian noblemen, young and old, 
great and small, obscure lordllngs 
who dwell in the dirty quarters 
of this strange capital. Some of 
them are naked, with immense 
heads of hair in disorder, or gau- 
dily decorated with plumed thea- 
trical turbans, and in faded robes, 
of gauze or brocade. The ser- 
vants, either naked or clad only in 
coarse linen, cling to the ancient 
machine, or sit upon the springs, 

or run by the side. 

• « e 

The other day I was dining 
myself in my own room, and my 
European servants, Fran9ois «nd 
Theodore, wore doing the same 
in an adjoiping^reom, for it is the 
custom in this hotel and gene|:ally 
throughout Asia for the domestics 
to receive the dishes that come 
from their master's table. As it 
So happened that there was no 
black man prescnt^except the one 
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\^'ho was pulling the punkah^ 
quite a youth of the Gen too caste, 
1 told him to carry a dish to iny 
people. But to my great asto* 
nishment, although usually very 
humble, he refused to do so, and 
with a very peculiar and almost 
BcofHng smile. In my embarrass- 
ment 1 made him a sign to leave 
the room. But afterwards it 
struck me that as the poor lad was 
of the Gen too caste', the meat we 
were eating must have been to him 
what pieces of human flesh would 
be to us, and that it was already 
a gr^at and perhaps even a cri- 
minal concession on his part to 
be present at our hideous repasts. 
By way of an episode I may tell 
you the history of a Brahman and 
a piece of roast beef. A very in- 
telligent and Europeanized Brah- 
man made frequent visits to an 
English Gentleman, who had tak- 
en a fancy to him, and who found 
pleasure in contraverting the prin- 
ciples of the Brahman caste. The 
Indian lent himself with a good 
grace to these religious discua^ 
sions, and exhibited great toler- 
ance in his disquisitions. One 
day- he came without thinking of 
it at the Englishman's dinner 
hour; so the latter resolved to 
unite practice with theory, and at- 
tempt conversion by means of 
seduction. “ My dear fellow,” said 
he, ** it is time that you put^ all 
this nonsense on one side. ]l^'^ 
si/des with me you need not fear to ' 
commit yourself by laying aside 
your mask.” While these words 
were being uttered, they approach- 
ed the *toom. ** Come 

along and take a slice of roast beef 
with me when these last words 
sounded in the Brahman's ears, 
he was already in presence of the 
smoking sirloin. The sight and 
the words caused a convulsive 


movement to seize him. His eyes 
became fixed ; not a word escap- 
ed from his lips, and be fell Sense- 
MIb to the ground. From that 
day he was never again seen in 
European society.' v 

BejiareSf 1^ 7)cc., 1841. 

I have been thrcSkgh every cor- 
^ ner of Benares, and it is certainly 
a curious and picturesque spot, 
but there is nothing poetic or 
grand about it. This morning 
having stopped before a square 
tank, surrounded with granite 
steps, and in the waters of which 
w;as reflected a stone temple mi- 
nutely sculptured, painted of a 
deep red, and enclosed by superb 
banian trees, a little sick boy and 
t a lame Brahman began to howl like 

- jackals. Suddenly 1 beheld thou- 
: sands of monkeys of different sizes 

running up from all sides, from 
beneath the arches of the temple, 
from the steeple, the tops of the 
trees, and along the galleries that 
inclose the tank. Some of them 
carried tlicir young ones in their 
arms or on their back. All this 
people of monkeys completely 
blocked up the street where 1 
was, and so suddenly that it was 
as if by magic. The Brahman 
threw them ^ kind of grain for 
which I had to pay, when there 
arose so violent a battle' between 
' these horrible, creatures, that I 
, ran away in all haste. It was 

- the temple of the god Hanooman 
who, in the days df antiquity, 
was a very warlike monkey, un- 
der the orders of the King of 
Oude, named Rama, a divine 
mox^arch. He conquered for this 
Sovereign the island of Ceylon, 
that emerald of • tile peaceful 
waves of the Indiaii ocean ; that 
marvellous l^d, tvhere the beau>* 
tiful Cingalese maidens wander 
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beneath the shade of rbododen^' 
drons and in groves of oleanders ; 
that enchanted forest, where in 
the depth of the gloomy retreats 
formed by the melancholy palms, 
elephants crush the pine •apples 
or the perfumed plants of the 
coffee and the cinnamon^; such 
was the isle that Hanooman con- 
quered for his King Rama, ' 
The prose of this somewhat 
poetic liistory is that Rama, a 
powerful monarch of Oude, sub- 
jected to his sceptre alarge portion 
of the south of India, until then 
wild and uncultivated, inhabited 
' by races whose last descendants 
are still found in the forests of 
Orissa and Gundwana, and whom 
the polished subjects of Rama 
compared to monkeys because 
they lived in the midst of woods 
in a state of nature. Rama again 
made use of these barbarous tribes 
to effect the conquest of Ceylon, ' 
and the ape Hanooman was the 
prince or chief of these auxilia- 
ries. 

P pass still further, avoiding an 
elephant that obstructs my pathy 
and plunging into the narrow 
streets 1 behold things that seem 
like a dream : small temples 
like chess tibles, wherein move 
Brahmans and fakeers painted of 
different colours ; small white ' 
bulls with a hump on their back, 
decorated with flowers and their ; 
horns gilt ; women half-naked 
and over-loaded with rings,.^ 
sprinkling with water a multitude i 
of idols or cylindrical stones;^ 
rounded towards the summit ; 
strange looking horsemen with 
their bows over their shoitfders ; 
as the gods of mythology are re- 
presented, and arrows attached ' 
to their backs vrithout any quiver, 
and mounted on horses stained 
with henna and, indigo. These 


fantastic beings bad come from 
the Punjab, and passed in silence 
along the gloomy paesages be- 
Iween the lofty houses. All this^ 
mixed up and confined in a narrow 
space, formed a compact mass 
from out of the midst of which 
towered, here and there, ele- 
phants whimsically caparisoned, 

' that forced their way with diffi- 
culty and uproar thrpugh that 
crowd of animated beings, tem- 
ples, balconied houses, and sweat- 
meat shops, the awnings of which 
they sometimes carried off formed 
of palm leaves supported by light 
bamboo poles. Often times a 
dromedary covered with a bril- 
liant saddle cloth, yellow and 
red, or yellow and green, ra- 
pidly glided along and disappear- 
ed down some tortuous path 
leading to a retired part of the 
town, the residence of some ob- 
scure Rajah. 

While writing this letter I was 
seized by a wish to ride through 
the city on an elephant. 1- have 
been thus employed for three 
hours, the Mahout sitting before 
mo and a servant behind with a 
parasol, and . in this manner 1 
have traversed the narrow streets, 
the bazars, and the neighbouring 
woods. It is a convenient and 
agreeable way. In the town you 
are on a level with the first floor, 
and your eye commands th<) 
sleeping apartments*. Every bo- 
dy makes his salaam to you. Yon 
ate at first perhaps' in fear, of 
trampling upon the swarms of 
Ivomen and children; but for- 
tunately nothing of the kind hap- 
ens. N^fther women nor chil- 
ran go out of their way, but the 
gentle' colossus carefully avoids 
^juring them. 

In truth this India unites with- 
in itself all that is picturesque 
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and strange in the world. Many 
and many a cavalier, with long 
floating hair and a muslin tur^ 
ban worked in silver or gold, 
enve1ope44n his Cashmere shawl 
like an Italian in his cloak, when ' 
he approached on liis capering 
steed, preceded by people carry- 
ing his hooka, or armed with 
spears and sabres ; many and 
many a cavalier, I say, was ob- 
liged to make room for me, for 
the horses dread the elephants. 
On the other hand 1 also was ob- 
liged to^.^shun the dromedaries 
witli equal caution, and politely 
to request tlieir riders to spare 
me, which they did with a most 
graceful generosity. You do not 
understand me ? The elephant 
is afraid oi il."*se hump-backed 
animals, and mine would liavc cut 
some capers as ludicrous as they 
might have been fatal if the ri- 
ders of the dromedaries had not 
had the courtesy to draw quite 
to one side as we approached. 
The funny looking Indian car- ; 
riages, unique in their kind, lik- 


ewise drew to one side. I met 
besides, mysterious equipages, 
covered with flowing stuff, red or 
painted, with flowers, and point- 
ed towards the top, drawn by 
superb white bullocks with their 
horns gilt, or at least stained red 
or green, and often their skin 
spotted with henna and the lower 
part of their legs as well as their 
hoofs of the same colour. These 
cars contained women and were 
surrounded by armed men. Tam- 
ed leopards, sometimes dressed 
in a wadded kind of housing, were 
led or held in leash near the 
d;^'cllings of certain Rajahs. On 
the outer walls of their moorish 
palaces, not unlike those of Ve- 
nice, strange and finely marked 
outlines represented fanciful birds, 
processions, dances of bayaderes, 
kings on their throne, &c. The 
gods of the Indian mythology 
were also painted in the loveliest 
colours on some low^ built houses, 
probably inhabited by fanatical 
Brahmans. 

( To be continued.) 
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To ihe Editor of Saunders' Monthly Magazine. 

t 

Sir,— Having lately perused the ajticle in your Magazine on the 
Cis^Sutlcj States, I am induced to send you an extract from a paper 
ivritten by a friend of mine, and who, 1 assure you, has given me full 


permission to make any use of it 1 


(Referring to the Ludhiana Dis- 
trict.) The prevailing caste of the 
agriculturalists is Jat ; the origin cf 
this fine race of men has been much 
debated. An anonymous writer in 
a late number of a local periodical 
who would seem to be possessed of 
some knowledge of the places and 
people in these states, writing of the 
Phoolkea family, says — * At the same 
time it should be observed that this 
* house,’ though without any suffi- 
cient authority, lays claim to a Raj- 
poot descent.’ It is not generally 
known that the Jat race is entirely 
of Rajpoot origin. A Rajpoot mar- 
rying the widow of a deceased bro- 
ther, who had died without heirs, 
loses caste as a Rajpoot. The an- 
cestors of all the Jat families were 
thus Rajpoots, who had taken to 
wife the widows of their deceased 
brethren, who hai died without 
male heirs. The Phoolkea family, 
if questioned to their Rajpoot 
descent, being now to all intents 
and purposes Jats, would state this 
to have been the manner of the tran- 
sition. 1 myself have the fact from 
one of the most intelligent members 
of the family. The head men of 
more than one Jat village of differ- 
ent Gets, or clans, have likewise 
iven me the same information, and 
am convinced of its general truth. 
The subdivision of Gots among the 
Jats is endless ; and 1 have been at 


please. 

Yours faithfully, 

* Simplex.* 

some pains to trace the circum- 
stances which constitute the origin 
of each Got. The result is entirely 
confirmatory of the above account 
of the general origin of the race. 
The Rajpoot ancestor who ceased to 
be a Rajpoot furnishes the name of 
the Got ; not usually directly from 
bis own name ; but from some sur- 
name he had acquired, as ** the Tooth- 
less,” “the Fair;” or from some 
circumstance attending his family or 
the birth of his sons ; a very power- 
ful Got is styled the * Haystack,’ 
from the fact of his ivife having sud- 
denly been confined near one ; in 
some cases the name of the village 
he or his sons founded gave the 
name of the Got which derives its 
ancestry from him. One Got never 
intermarries within itself ; one Got 
marrying with another Got. Much 
has been written on the peculiar 
meaning of the word * Zemindar’ in 
different parts of India. Here the 
use of the word is very peculiar. 
Those generally who derive their 
livelihood directly from the soil ai^ 
not culled Zemindars, but * Kusans/ 
On approaching a ^illa^e and asking 
what people, live in it, If any other 
race hut Jats live in it, the ni^i^ 
of the race will be given in.,jeply. 
But if the poj^lation are Jats, tha 
reply will l)e ' Zemindara’ live here : 
in fact the word Zemindar ia here 
only applied to the Jats.” 
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CALGUrTJ. 

FRESH stationery AND DEED BOXES. 

Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & CO. hovo just Jand^^d from lltc 
qf Wellington, a ossoitment of DOUBLE BLOCK 'I'lN BOXES, 
of different sizes, with Patent Improved Locks, and adinhJdy adapted 
for DEED, or DISPATCH BOXES, puce varying from Its. 8 to 20, 
MERCHANT’S BILL CASES, Block tin, i educed in price from Rs. 9 
to Rb. 5. • 

Also a large Invoice of WEDDING STATIONERY, comprising 
CARDS, ENVELOPPiS and WAFl^HS, of the newest designs ; 
OVERLAND PAPERS; and the NEW DOUBLE THICK CREAM 
LAID BARONIAL NOTE PAPER, &c. &rc. 

Meam. TJiar/rer, Spink Sc Co, have aho landed from the ** Duke of 
Wdlimjion,'^ thefolhmng artiche, to which theg leg to draw attention : — 

MILITARY RECONNOITRING AND OTHER TELESCOPES. 

Reconnoitiiug Telescopes, 1 foot taper large object Glass, Sling 

and Caps, by West, IN. 50 

Davis’s small 0 draw Reconnoitiing Telescopes, in leather cascb, Rs. 25 
.Deer-Stalking, 2 feet, i draw Telescope, by Tioiighton and Simnib, 

bronzed, with shitdc and leather case, Rs. 75 

West’s 2 feet Telescope, 3 draw, covered with Icathei in case,... Rs. 70 

•— 11 feet ditto, Rs. 50 

•— 15 inch 3 draw Telescope, with Whalebone body, mounted 
in Geiman Silver, in case, Rs. 55 

INSTRUMENTS. 

llieodolites by Troughton and Simms, 7 Inch, Everest’s construc- 
tion, divided upon Silver to Ten Seconds, with Tripod Stands 

complete, Rs. 674 

Dumpy Levels, by Troughton and Simms, 14 Inch, with Com- 
pass, flouting Silver Ring, &c, &c., and Tripod Stand 
complete, ••• ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• Rb. 400^ , 

Pentagrophs, by 'I’roiighton and Siunns, 3 fret best brass, in r 

mahogany case, Rs* IjiO ^ 

Boiling ThermomeferB, with Appth'atus complete, u** Ks. 115 

DiflercBtial lliermoincters, i.. ••• ••• *• #«• tfaS Rs. 26' , 

CAMP CHAtRrBEDS. > , ' 

Brown's Patent Camp Chair and Bed, with foot rests, • . , , Rs. 29 
The Same, with Ar|a8,..» ••• # • ••• • • Rjt. 35 
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AdmrtUements . . 


CARPET AND LEATHER BAGS, 

Carpet Hags, witli patent Lock an4 Key, of siaea, ^ . Ra. 8 and Rs. 14 
Black Leather Travelling with patent Lock and Key, of 3 
sizes, ••• ••• ••• ••• Rs. 10, Rs. 16, and Rs. 20 

ENVELOPE CASES. 

Ainboyna Shaped Envelope Cases, of Mot^ed Ebony, with Lock 

and Key, Rs. 16 

Ditto, of handsome Maple Wood,*. ... Rs. 16 


STAUNTON’S CHESSMEN AND BOARDS. 

* Staunton’s Chessmen, in handsome Carton PierreBoxes, with Book 

of Games, ... ... ... . . ••• ... ... Rs. ^ 50 

Chess Hoafds, to match the above, Rs. 32 

Staunton’s Chessmen, Club size, loaded, in plain Mahogany 

Boxes, ... ... . . ... Rs. 35 

Ditto smaller size ditto, Rs. 20 

AMATEURS’ TOOL CHESTS. 

Tool Chests of Oak, containing an assortment of the 'most 
useful Carpenter’s Tools, No. 1 Rs. 20, No. 2 Rs. 25, No. 3 Rs. 32 

GRINDSTONES. 

Improved Grindstones worked by Cog-wheels, Rs, 16 

QUEEN’S CROCHET COMPANIONS. 

Leather Cases containing a full assortment of Crochet and Knit- 
ting Needles, also Thread of different Nos., Rs. 10 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 

Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & CO. have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of the above Medicines, in Globules 

Boxes containing 59 Medicines Rs. 40 

„ 36 „ .V.. „ 25 

» *10 ,, ,, 23 : 

,j 9 ■ '* ' 

it 3 ‘ ,, 5 

DOUftLE-BARREL. GUNS, 

By T,^j[. BAKER, late MOBTIMER. . 

: SUPERIOR DOUBLE BARBEL GUNS, bdaiitifally finishi^, arid 
fitted with Apparatus complete, in neat, Oak and Mahogany Casdi. 

MJRSSRS, TlIACKFsHf SPXNK ^^^0, shaping received instructions 
to close th&eonsignment Qf hegio ^er the uuly three r^maimng 

Guns, the greaify reddciiaprki of CoMlts. 300 C^h, ^ 

\ 'J I , ’'ll • , it _ 
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HEALTH FOE ALL!!! 

The time hM now come when the public health in India must be more 
attentively cohsidoTed with a view to its preservation and impfovement* 
• NotwithstMiding the nuinber of Medical Gentlemen employed in the 
GoniitrVi it is a well known fact that hundreds of our Countrymen are 
annually consigned to an earljr grave^ or compelled to return to England 
with shattered constitutioiijB ; no class of people on earth aro so physick- 
ed — aye — and physicked with poison tdb — and yet with hundreds of Doc- 
tors within the three Presidencies— and medicines innumerable—the mor- 
tality in India is greater than in any other of our Colonies. The average 
age to which persons live in this country is 40 yenrs. Another startling 
fact is, that one-half of all the children born of European parents in 
India, die before they reach their fifth year, and in many unhealthy Sta- 
tions a large portion of these die within the first year. ^ 

What can more clearly demonstrate the fact, that while the Residents 
in India have been physicked by a Urge standing Army of Doctors, they 
have not been taught the best mode of preserving tfieir health. One 
truth must bo clearly understood and consistently acted upon, namely, 
that aU the diseases to which ike human frame is subject, arise from an 
impure state of the blood. Let this vital principal be fieed from impuri* 
ties, and disease cannot take place. 

PURE AIR AND PURE BLOOD. 

The relationshiu between pure air and pure blood is very intimate. 
The office of the lungs is to decarbonize the blood. Previously to its 
passing through those Organs it is of a dark black colour, in consequence 
of its being charged with Carbon ; it is then termed venous blood. When 
it comes into contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, it is purged 
from the Carbon and changed to a beautiful crimson ; it is then teimed 
artenal blood. If the surrounding air he foul, charged with miasma of 
Carbonic acid gas, which has escaped fiom the lungs of individuals or 
from putrid matter, it is impossible that the blood should be changed 
from venous into arterial. The object of the blood is to^on\ey a fepJen- 
ishing principle to every part of the human frame for the purpose of 
repairing the waste which is constantly going on. But if it has come jn 
contact with impure air, it gallops through the system, charged — ^not 
with health and vigour — but with a dUease-engendering principle : hence 
low, interinittent fevers, dysentery, cholera, and other fearful diseases. 

AN EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR ALL DISEASES. 

Now if disease arise from the cause thus described-^who can qqestipiji 
the pffiiosophy or doubt the efficacy of the ** Hollowayen System^* t 
like Doctors in generali he shows how disease may be prevented, or if Rs 
presence be detected, he shows them what is the cause. Of course, he 

If you are suffering IVom disease, take my Pills.” vrhile Professor^ 
HoUoway'a Fljls are peifecdy fr^e fraijapowow— they 
chatged with a powerful di^aMf^ataimati^ Beitw 

into the system— they assimilajte iRthi)^be.hloQ£>nd the vita) ^ 

charged with an elemeht*.whicli wagei^wr^ilfeaveiryKttnhcalthybbstru^ 
tipn— a work of eiq^ipaiion commeii&esy and moi^t p^aturing qre the 
reaults. 
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. COMPLArNtSOF THE I<IVEfe, THEJiUNQS 4NP.T0E 
STOMACH removed.; • -V- 

The Lvotr hitherto morbid in its'action » freed - front' i;niiea1tby le^^ 
lions,' aerimonioua bile -is carried ofr. and alonjctrlth R'ffistreednj^Vjmin. 
in the H^ht side, and a burning sensatinn at the#tomacb, the. sallow ness 
of the skin vanishes and is succeeded by a healthy liver. The Lmgs^ 
Tvhich bad been hold in thraldom by vitii^ted^ bamoiirs) causing a coiw 
'.stant backing cough, is set free by the use of these Pills,, so that' respi- 
ration becomes easy. • ^ ' 

lliC Stomachy in which impurities bad been allowed to accumulate^ 
causes nausea, violent headache/ indigestion, nervousness, burning .sen-- 
satioii and acute pain, bowel complaints, sleepless nights,: and a host of 
other evils, the stomach is completely cleaned of its misery-making occu- 
pants, by a few doses of this extraordinary medicine. 


MALIGNANT CHOLERA ROBBED OF ITS VICTIMS.* 

€’ i 

This disease, which is f^o common in India, results from a redundancy 
and putrid acrimony of the bile. Now Molloway^s Pills, by deanslpg the 
intestineH, and imparting vigour to the whole nervous system, are of 
' admjrablc use as a fn'eventive ; but when this use of them has boon over- 
looked, the actual attacks of Cholera may be mitigated by a timely And 
persevering use of thorn. The stomach and bowels will thus be efFectu- 
ally freed from all vitiated humours, and the various functions speedily 
restored to their proper tone. ’ , ’ . 


RHEUMATISM ANIi GOUt PREVENTED AND CURED. 

And what is Rheumatism ? It is a pAinful disease, affecting the joints 
and limbs — caused by an accum.ulation of impurities. HciW' common is 
the exclamation, “ 1 have caught a cold, and it has, brought on' that tire- 
some excruciating pain on my shoulders or limb si I” ' Do yon eaisA to 
know tvhy this pain ? Wc will tell you, and, whidh is still better, we will 
tell you how’to get rid of it. By means of respiration and pmpiratiou 
the human system is continually throwing off waste m^aUer. ' Lavoisier, 
the celebrated French ■.Chemist, states that the skrh alone during every 
four and twenty hours .pd)Hls with 2d.oltnces of useless matter. * 

This supposes health apd favourable circumstances. But' should •any 
of this matter be tbrotvh ’ ^^ck info system, ' proportionate .di8ea.<;c 
must necessarily ensue. You spend some lime in a heated, or. 

drive out visiting duripg ihe' hot months, and the pores W your body 
become open and sensityve ; you go in this state under a punkah, or j^r- 
baps Re down on n cmich Vight before tatties,'* - and fall asleep. 
T]^ p<>re8 are suddenly closed— perspirationMs obstructed, imd the waste 
remaining in the i^stem becc^s a firuit^I- source, of disease and . 
’ «Kin. Th^ next morning your ey.es 'swirii, youy Voich is husky; and you, 
andyou a WsAtlV' .Wdnity ! I hsivetckcii ^ 


do'Vot ajp yw oughtv?^^ sebk tefr^thd aystem obstruc- 
tions’; %if’yoti contjehtl^^)i^l|,%'fh^^ 'ydh lose 'some 

of tbe‘di^t'Unplcdbsmt''8|btliS#tt^ lyithin 

you ?:^fivery now and ih^y&nfwWitohl^ pains ib jmr 

Jxnbs ; but those piirtt arc sent irt/ihcrey^* &l''l|itfirWgUttgels^ 
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have broken a phy^icbl law : your want of care bai caused unhealthy 
obstructions; get rid of these, and you will be free from pain; allow 
these to remain, and pains still more fearful will bo the result.” This 
alone can be effectually done by r^sorttn^ to a course <>f HolloWay's Pills 
and Ointment, which will, in 'a few days, remove these obstructions, and 
restore health and vigour to the wh6le system. 

DISEASES IK GENERAL. 

^ Tlie same may be said of the other^ and almost numberless diseases 
rising from this fertile, this sole cause *of all diseases — the lmpur|ties of 
the Idood — and none who have used these invaluable Medicines have 
been disappointed.” The grateful aspirations of thousands in every part 
of the world furnish abundant demonstration that never was a Medicine 
employed, at once so safe^and so salutary, so powerful to conquer disease^c 
yet so harmless that an infant may take it with safety. Wherever these 
nils and Ointment have been known they have been regarded as a bless- 
ing, and aie held in tlie highest estimation as an invaluable Medicine ; 
and eveiy resident in India ought tgi hai c h box of tlie Pills and a Pot of 
the Ointment in his Bungalow, both for himself, his family, his servants, 
and his friends. ' 

Sold in Boxes and Pots, at 1, ^3, 4-8, 11, 12, and 33 Rupees each. 
Directions for iheir use in all diseases accompany each Box and Pot» 
Agunts roa India. 


Thomas Payne and Sons, 7-8, AVriters’ Buildings, Calcutta ; Mr. Cook, 
Dacca ; Mr. Fell, Cuttack ; Mr. Chaninan, Darjeeling; Mr. Wheeler, 
Hazareebajugh ; Messrs. Thomas ana Co., Monghyr ; F. Simih and 
Co., Dinapi^re ; Tuttle and Charles, Benares; Mr.Tiernan, Cliiinai ; 
Baboo Bhugbutty Chum Cliuckeibutty, Mirzapore ; Boilard and Co., 
Allahabad ; Seetulpeisaud and Co., Lucknow ; Greenway Bi others, 
Cawnpore , Mr. Pyle, Fnttyghur ; Mr. J. A. Gibbons, Mceiut, Noor 
Bnksh and Co., Delhi, and Lahore ; MacDonald and Co., Uiiiballali ; 
Mr. Coutes, Feio/epore ; Nuby Bux and Co., Loodianali mid Jullun- 
dur Doab ; Vivian and Co., Simlah ; Mr. Greig, Mussooiic, Mr. 
Johnstone, Namee Tal ; Pestonjee and Co., Mliow ; Cuisetjec and 
Co., Saugor, JubbiUpore, Kamptee and Secundrabad , llulsc and 
Nephew, Agrd ; Messrs. Lewis and Co., Moulmein ; Messrs. Meppart 
and Co., Vjwagapatain. 


N. — Directions for the guidance of Patients in every disorder are 
tojfach Box and Pot. 

^ ^ BOOKS FOB. SALK 


’ AT THE - ^ 

DELHI OAZETTil vPKEaS,^ 

FOR CASH -ONtY.* ,* 

.Eiaioe's Book OF 3|»d '•■t' 1® 

i» Inwai - •#* ... ... » 5 


/ 
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Adveriiaemonta* 


A Tieatise on the Blue Epidemic ^Cholera, by Dr. W. {4. 

^fcCjie^Ory .4. «ka ••• ••• •*. ..a Rs. 4 

Abstiact of General Oidera, sold for the benefit of the Law-^ 
rence AsyUim 

FiTst Ip from 1841 to 184fi} * #•# #4. .• ••• ••• 

Second Party fiom 184fi to 1847, with Index to both parte, ... „ 

Third Party from 1847 to 1849, with Index, 

Fourth Party for 1850-51, with Index, „ 

Index only, ... ^ 

The Sights or Delhi, (sold for 0 Charifable purpose,) ... „ 

Authorised Pay and Audit Uegulhtions for the Bengal Army, 
neatly bound, ...... ... ... .<■ ... ... ... ... ... ... ,, 8 

Translations by Capt. HoKings. 

Premsagar, Rs. 6 

Bytal Pucheesee, ... *. „ 5 

The orders to he accompanied by a Remittance, with 8 annas for pack- 
ing, if wax cloth be icquired. 

JOB AND LITHOGlElAPHIC WORKS 

Of every description, can be neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
Press, where Civil, Military and other Lithographed Forms, and Bound 
Books*, Cheque Books, Dawk Books, Ruled Music Books, and Ruled 
Music Paper, may always be had, with Lists of Prices. 
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All payments njust be made in ADv^ffCE, and na name c^n be^regis- 
tcied, except the order for registratioa be accon’ipanied by a remittance ; 
and Subscription must cither be for Six or Twelve Months. 

TERMS OF advertising 

Per line, for foui insertions,.... 3 Annas. 

Per line, for fitth and subsequent inseitions, ^ ' 

Contract Rdtes for Columns and half Columns may be learned on itj 
application to the Kditok. ^ 

N. 0. — All Adveitisements received, without specifying the number of 
insertions, will be continued until counteimandtd. 

AGRA messenger EXTRA ■ 

Subscribers to the Dtl/n Gazeth are entitled, equally with Subscribers 
to the Agta Missenger to a giatu copy of all Extras of Overland Newi 
that may be issued at the messenger iress. 

JOB AND LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS 
Of every description, can be neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
Pi ess; where Civil, Militarv, and othir Lithographed Forms, and Bound 
Books, Cheque Books, Dawk Books, Ruled Music Paper, may always be 
had, with Lists of Ihiccs, on application to the Eon on. 


Eerins of Jbuasrrijption 

TO THE 

“DELHI GAZETT E” 

In Advance, pei Annum, ... Rs. 36 0 

„ pel Half Yeai, „ 20 0 

„ per Quarter, „ 12 0 

In Aiiears, per Month, „ 4 8 

i TERMS OF ADVERTISING 

Per line, 0 3 

Less than 6 lines, 10 

K^T Contract Rates for Columns or half Columns may be leamt on 
applicatioii to the Managing Propkictor, Delhi. 

N B. — All Advertisements received, without specifying the number of 
insertions, will be continued q.ntil countermahded, and charged fbr 
accordingly. ^ t 

Notice. — A ll Voucheis and Receipts for monies received on accounj^. 
of the Delhi Ga%ettey whether for Subscriptions, Advertisements, or 
workf will be signed by Mi. F. W. Placj, Managing Proprietor, and 
following parties are appointed Agents for the Delhi Oamette : — 

Calcutta, — Messrs. Mackenaie, LyaU and Co. Messrs. Phe^l* 

roah and Co. 
and the receipts i 

qsy All letters < ^ 

G/iset/e to be addressed To tub -All U&stS on bpSdiles^CQspr^^ 

iiected with the PreSs, to be addr»se4 sJ^o Tijbe Proprietoh, 

5ost*-pRid, > ' 
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AdDertueme^its* 


DELHI GAZETTE OVEELAND SUMMARY, 

Publihked on the last safe date of de^atch of each Qoetland Mad, 

Vxa, Itiom&afi: ^ 

IT CONIAlNb 

Glnfral Remarks and Summary op Indian Ncw<». 

EdHORIALS KXTRACIED FROM THE DeLHI GaZSTTE 

Local IntlclkyENcf 

Govi RNMLNT NoTIPICAT^Ons — 

Ctvtl Orders 
Mihtarif Orders^ 

Domestic Intcllioencf. 

Terms — Twelve Rupees pep annum, luchuling Inland Postage fiom 
Delhi to Bombay. This Subscnption is payable in advance 


N B — ^ho Mail Old Marseilles will of rouise enUil the cost in Eng- 
land of the Prtnch postage of *\d pach copv, for which no piovision can 
possibly be made lu the way ol pic-payinent m this country J ho«>e of 
our Subscribers who object to the slight cKpciibO thus incurred, may 
ha\e, as at piesent, their pipers forwarded monthly by the Southampton 
Mail. 









